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The Literary Form of Asser’s ‘ Vita Alfredi’ 


SSER’S Vita Alfredi has often been compared with Einhard’s 
Vita Caroli, the first secular biography in medieval European 
literature and as such its predecessor. But while Einhard’s work has 
from the first been appreciated not only as a source of historical in- 
formation but,also as a work of art, Asser’s efforts have only found 
more or less disparaging remarks. ‘ Exaggeration’ and ‘ obscurity ’ 
in what he says, and ‘ confusion’ and ‘ bad management’ in the 
arrangement of his material are the chief objections.!_ Now Assetr’s 
literary power was certainly far below Einhard’s; nevertheless, a 
number of strictures might possibly be removed if his work was 
treated in a similar searching way as Einhard’s has been dealt 
with; * and as his originality has only appeared as the result of a 
detailed comparison with his model Suetonius, Asser’s work should 
be seen against the background of the Vita Caroli. It is perhaps 
fairest to him, if we try to realize his literary intentions under the 
traditional officia of the ars rhetorica under which they will have 
appeared to himself; the nventio or the subject he wants to represent, 
together with the special point of view from which he saw it and 
chose his materials, the dispositio or order, in which he arranged 
them, and lastly, the e/ocutio or style, in which he clothed his thoughts. 
The first question can be put with confidence nowadays when, 
thanks to Stevenson, it is no longer disputed that the Vi#a really 
is, what it pretends to be: the work of Asser, the ecclesiastic of St. 
David’s and later bishop of Sherborne, the familiaris of King Alfred. 
What made this man write this work ? 

In his introduction Stevenson speaks of Asser’s possible motives, 
and after rejecting several others attributed to him up to his time,* 
he comes to the conclusion ‘ that it was written with no other pur- 
pose than that of celebrating the doings and recording the life of a 


1 See Stevenson in his edition of 1904, pp. lxxi, kxxii, 224, 294, 315; Charles Plummer 
Life and Times of Alfred the Great (1915), pp. 14, 15; Beatrice A. Lees, Alfred the Great 
(1915), Pp. 115, 119, 385. 

? Paul Lehmann, ‘ D. liter. Bild Karls d. Gr.’, Situngsberichte der Miinchen, Akad. d. 
wiss. Phil. bist. Ki. Heft (1934), 9; S. Hellmann, ‘Einhards liter. Stellung ’, Hist. Viertel- 
jabrsschrift (1937), 27; Helmuth Beumann, “Topos und Gedankengefiige bei Einhard ’, 
Archiv f. Kulturgesch. (1951), 33- 

* § o1, p. xxxvii. 

* All rights reserved. 
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truly great man’. While accepting this, we can, I think, go a little 
farther in the same direction. 

Asser tells us in detail (chap. 19) how he came from the utmost 
western boundary of Britain to the east on Alfred’s request, how 
he first met him, and of the king’s proposal—given in direct speech 
—to stay with him and become his familiaris. Asser clearly had 
not expected this; he pleaded for time and refused to decide 
‘temerarie and sine consilio meorum ’, but promised to submit the 
king’s proposed compromise that he should divide his time between 
St. David’s and Wessex to his ecclesiastical brethren. 

The consent was given in the hope ‘ minores tribulationes ex 
parte Hemeid regis sustinere si ego ad notitiam et amicitiam illius 
regis qualicumque pacto pervenirem’. Surely it is not far fetched 
to assume that at least one purpose of the Vita was to show to the 
careful Welshmen what manner of man this was in whom they 
placed their hopes and to transmit to them his own impression of 
the great man.? 

Now Stevenson has as good as proved that it was not the scribe 
of the Cotton MS. who left out the end of the work, but that the 
author himself never wrote more. We can follow him in the 
assumption that what Asser left was only a draft, a draft, however, 
as will be shown below, which was not a mere collection of materials, 
but which had reached a stage of composition, in which most of the 
items, though not yet in their final stylistic form, had already been 
allotted a well-considered place in the work as a whole. 

What were these materials and what models could Asser turn 
to in forming them? When he came to the court of Wessex, King 
Alfred, then aged about thirty-five, had succeeded by years of 
warfare in saving his country from the Vikings, who had destroyed 
the other Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, and was full of plans to rebuild 
the decayed civilization of his realm. It must have been clear to 
Asser from the first, that to show the full greatness of his hero he 
would have to deal with his res gestae as well as with his vita et 
conversatio. These elements make up the composition of every vita 
of a secular man, and how to combine them and weld them into a 
whole has been a major difficulty of biographers since Greek times. 

Much has been made of the fact that Einhard, when faced with 
this problem, dared to leave Saints’ Lives and Chronicles aside and 
go back to Suetonius, that is to classical profane literature.? 

It cannot be proved and it is not very probable that Asser knew 
Suetonius himself, but he knew Einhard, as some phrases taken 
over from him show.’ But though they both wrote a great king’s 


* This purpose would hold also in later years when the Vita was actually written. 
That it was written for Welshmen is indisputably proven by the many additions to the 
annals, which would have been useless for English readers. See Stevenson, § 46. 

* Cf. Hellmann, Joc. cit. p. 40. * Chap. 73, ¢f. Stevenson, p. 294. 
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life, the conditions were too dissimilar for Einhard’s work to be of 
much use to Asser except in some details. So he set about his task 
in a way of his own. But none of his critics has ever tried to follow 
this way, to find out his method. According to them there is no 
method at all. There are the two usual elements: the biographical, 
by Stevenson called ‘ the original’, which came to Asser from the 
king himself or the men of his court, and the res gestae which Asser 
found ready to hand in the Chronicle and simply translated. 
Manitius gives his conception of the combination of these two 
elements in the following words: ‘ This source (the Chronicle) gave 
him the annalistic scheme which he follows in the beginning—rather 
conscientiously, relating the history of western England; it is only 
in chapter 21 that he remembers his original purpose, and begins 
with the youth of Alfred, very soon to fall back into the annalistic 
form which is left again lateron. Thus it is evident that the work 
lacks a firm disposition.’ * 

It is the communts opinio of the critics, that the Chronicle forms the 
ground work, into which the biographical elements were ‘ grafted ” 
or ‘ inserted in the form of episodes ’.2 But does a detailed analysis 
of the structure, the dispositio, bear this conception out? The work 
begins with a greeting to King Alfred ‘ omnium Brittaniae insulae 
Christianorum rectori Anglorum Saxonum regi ’. 

But there is no prooemium, as in Einhard’s Vita, declaring the 
purpose of the author and vindicating his right and obligation to 
compose it. Asser begins abruptly with the date and place of 
Alfred’s birth. He follows it up with the genus, the pedigree of 
Alfred’s father and mother. Here again he differs from Einhard. 
His hero, Charles, came from a family which had succeeded to the 
throne—or usurped it—only one generation previously, and so 
Einhard begins his Visa with a justification of this procedure of his 
hero’s father. Asser, on the other hand, had only to show that 
Alfred’s ‘ cyn goeth to Cerdic’ the ancestor who landed in Britain 
400 years, fifteen generations before. Most of this material he took 
from the Chronicle—only the place of Alfred’s birth and the names 
of his mother and maternal grandfather are additions of his own— 
but nevertheless this beginning of the work is clearly that of a 
biography and not a history. It is true that he then follows the 
Chronicle up to the time when Alfred had reached his eighteenth year, 
but he seems always to have in his mind that the facts, mostly 
fighting, which he relates are only the background for the youthful 
years of his hero, for he always adds to the year ab incarnatione, the 

1 Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. d. Mittelalters, pt. 2, p. 652. 

* Stevenson, p. xcvi, Ebert. Bd. 2,.pp. 250-1. This conception gives from the 
beginning a false idea of the quantitative relation of the two elements: the material 
taken from the Chronicle, counted in lines, not chapters, amounts to little more than 


half of that contributed by Asser himself. But, of course, not this fact, but the under- 
lying structural idea of the combination is decisive. 
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year of Alfred’s life. This is certainly a rather primitive method of 
combining the elements, which in a modern biography would be 
called ‘ Life and Times’, but is there really so much difference in 
the underlying intention ? 

Asser tells us that Alfred was brought up at his father’s court, 
and he must have heard of, and in measure with the capacities of 
his growing mind shared, his father’s anxieties and rarer joys, 
resulting from the fighting with the heathens. He must have 
spoken to Asser about these anxieties overshadowing his childhood 
and perhaps referred him for the facts to the Chronicle, which, as 
there is good reason to believe, he himself caused to be collected 
about this time.! 

The original contribution of Asser to the story of Alfred’s 
childhood (chaps. 12-17): the story of his second journey to Rome 
with his father, of his brother Ethelbald’s conspiracy during his 
absence, of Ethelwulf’s return, and the praise of his wise moderation 
in dealing with his rebellious son, are just the things which a 
sensitive seven-year-old boy would remember. 

It is, of course, quite true, as Stevenson says (p. 206), that some 
things, e.g. the story of Eadburk, have no direct connexion with the 
life of Alfred, but it certainly belonged to what interested the West- 
Saxon court at the time. 

The part of the life dealing with Alfred’s childhood and boyhood, 
almost a quarter of the whole work, has no counterpart in Einhard’s 
Vita Caroli, who expressly says: ‘(4) De cuius nativitate atque 
infantia, vel etiam pueritia, quia neque scriptis usquam aliquid 
declaratum est, neque quisquam modo superesse invenitur, qui 
horum se dicat habere notitiam, scribere ineptum iudicans, ad actus 
moresque—transire disposui.’ 

Charles was already over fifty when Einhard came to his court 
and the Vita was written about thirty years later, whereas Asser 
first met Alfred when he was about thirty-five and wrote his life 
when the king was in his forty-sixth year. Apart from what Alfred 
himself told him, who seems to have been of a rather self-conscious 
and introspective disposition, he can have heard about him from 
older men at court who had known him as a child and a boy. So 
he has much material for these early years of his hero and when he 
has brought up the story of the West-Saxons to Alfred’s eighteenth 
year, he leaves the Chronicle and, with an elaborate metaphor ? of 
a ship which has long been tossed about ‘ inter tantas bellorum 
clades et annorum enumerationes ’ he turns to that which after all 
‘ nos maxime ad hoc opus incitavit’, namely, to speak ‘ de infantilibus 


‘Cf. Plummer, § 39. 

* The comparison of life, or parts of life, with a voyage were frequent in classical 
and early medieval literature; Asser, however, does not seem to be indebted to any 
one of them in particular. He may also have taken it from Celtic sources. 
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et puerilibus moribus domini mei venerabilis Alfredi’. This may 
be a very clumsy way of joining the two elements, but it is certainly 
not correct to say ‘that Asser only in chapter 21 remembers his 
purpose ’,! for he does join them at exactly the right place. When 
he returns to the Chronicle story,? Alfred’s childhood is over, he 
takes an active part in the res gestae of his people and the readers 
would want to know what manner of man this youth was who, in 
extremely difficult circumstances, already bore part of the responsi- 
bility as his brother’s secundarius and was so soon to bear the whole 
burden as king. 

So we hear that Alfred was the favourite of his father and mother, 
being more gifted in body and mind than his brothers. But what 
seems to have impressed Asser most, is the longing, ‘ ab incuna- 
bulis ’, for a liberal education and the impossibility of getting what 
he wished, from ill-health and the neglect of his ‘ parentes and 
nutritores ’, which must mean his elder brothers, or his sister and 
brother-in-law, as he lost his mother when he was about five and 
his father when he was eight. 

He was brought up, as was usual with the children of the Anglo- 
Saxon nobility, on vernacular poetry.* Asser here tells the story, 
which is perhaps the best known passage of the whole work, how 
Alfred won a book of poetry, because he was the first of his brothers 
to know it by heart (chap. 23). 

Asser rounds off the chapters on Alfred’s ‘ mores pueriles’ by 
going back with a more detailed report to Alfred’s grief, that he got 
no education at the right time for learning, and only got access to 
books and teachers when he was older, and ‘ ocupatus, immo etiam 
perturbatus ’ by constant ill-health, the internal and external worries 
of kingship and the attacks of enemies by land and sea. 

It is an easy transition from here to these ‘ infestationes ’, and in 
the following chapters (pp. 171-2) Asser shows, in the words of the 
Chronicle, the doings of the Jere in the decisive years 668 to 684, 
Alfred’s nineteenth to thirty-sixth year which he spent fighting first 
as has been said as his brother’s secundarius, then as king. This is 
the chief part of the res gestae in the Vita and the best place to show 
the difference in the representation of this element in Asser’s work 
compared with Einhard’s. The subject matter itself was different. 
Einhard had to do with deeds of a great ruler who from a safe 
centre expanded his empire over the surrounding countries in 
carefully planned campaigns, which he describes with admirable 


1 See Manitius, p. 652. * Chap. 26. Cf. Plummer, § 62, p. 88. 

* The easiest way to explain the interpolation of the four lines on Alfred’s pro- 
ficiency in hunting at the end of chapter 22 is to assume that they were written at the 
margin of the original draft or even on a slip, and wedged in clumsily by the copyist. 
It is indeed not easy to find a convenient place for this passage which after all dealt 
with a usual part of lay education. 
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sense of the essentials and gift for succinct expression. Alfred, on 
the other hand, was always on the defensive; it was a vital question 
for the Anglo-Saxon men in authority, where the here decided to 
move to each autumn, and anxious thoughts followed it even when 
it was operating on the Continent. Alfred’s activities were dictated 
to him by a foe who himself had no definite far-reaching plan. 
Even if Asser had not found his historical material pre-shaped in the 
Chronicle, he could not have given it any other than an annalistic 
form. The transfer of the chief operations of the Vikings to France 
gave England a breathing-space, the king the possibility to start 
the cultural reconstruction of his ravaged realm and his biographer 
the opportunity to return once more to Alfred’s Vita in the narrower 
sense. He does so by again using, though differently phrased, the 
metaphor of the sea-voyage (chap. 73). He then adds, almost 
word by word, the passage from Einhard’s prooemium, where he 
gives the headings of what he is going to relate : ‘ de vita et moribus 
et aequa conversatione et ex parte non modica res gestas’. The 
expression is, of course, quite inappropriate in Asser’s case as he 
has already passed the middle of his work, has given by far the most 
important part of the res gestae, and is going to speak in the following 
chapters almost exclusively of Alfred’s private life. The trend of 
thought, however, behind these rhetorical flourishes, is quite 
rational. Asser goes back to the last entry of a private character, 
Alfred’s nuptials. He speaks here of what would have been out of 
place in the chronicle-section, but of what must have been a terrible 
shock for all the wedding-guests: the king’s sudden attack of illness, 
Asser stresses, that it was an illness ‘ omnibus medicis incognitus ’ 
—in fact has remained so until the present day—and adds the various 
opinions uttered as to what it might be: ‘fascinatio circumstantis 
populi ’, ‘diaboli invidia ’, ‘ inusitato genere febris ’, or ‘ ficus, quod 
genus infestissimi doloris ab infantia habuit’. The next sentence 
begins with ‘sed’, which conjunction can only, grammatically, 
introduce a refutation of the immediately preceding clause. And 
so it does. Asser shows that this illness, which was a new one as 
implied in the words ‘ incognitus ’ and ‘ inusitatus ’, could not have 
been the well-known ‘ ficus’. Alfred had been radically cured of 
it some time before (“quodam tempore’). He tells, how Alfred, 
at the shrine of St. Guerin in Cornwall, had only prayed that his 
painful illness might be changed into some of a more endurable 
character, but had been miraculously cured altogether, although the 
ficus had been sent to him years ago as an answer to a prayer also. 
Then Asser goes back ‘ praeposterato ordine ’, as he calls it himself, 
to this former or first occasion of Alfred’s falling into a painful 
illness: ‘ primaeva juventute’, afraid of not being able ‘ carnali 
desiderio abstinere ’ until his marriage, he had prayed for .an in- 
firmity to be sent to him, which might make abstinence easier. This 
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prayer had been granted, as also the later one for its removal, but 
only to be replaced at his marriage-feast by this other ‘ infection ’, 
which has not left him till the present day. 

This long chapter on Alfred’s illnesses (chap. 74) has come in 
for most of the censure of Asser’s art of telling a story. It is true 
that from his description it is not possible to tell, in modern medical 
terms, what the first and the second disorder were. But would a 
modern layman’s report on another layman’s description of his 
ailments, especially in a case into which evidently entered a strong 
element of a psychosomatic character, be always so much clearer? 
As for Asser’s dispositio of the facts, the present generation, used to 
the film-method of ‘ flashing-back ’, is perhaps less inclined to call 
Asser’s praeposteratus ordo ‘ confused’ than was that of Stevenson 
and Plummer. ‘There is really no confusion and no contradiction, 
if we carefully follow the development of Alfred’s illnesses in their 
chronological sequence. It would appear, that Alfred, a highly- 
strung and scrupulously—though not necessarily morbidly—teligious 
youth, frightened by the first stirrings of the sexual instinct, implored 
God to be mentally strengthened by a bodily infirmity; that he 
looked upon the ficus which he contracted soon after as an answer to 
this prayer and spoke to Asser about his youthful ailments in this 
sense. It may well have appeared to him that he had been afflicted 
with them ‘ multos annos ’, although in reality, as he married when 
nineteen, it cannot have been more than four or five years at the 
most. The chief stumbling-block for interpreters in Asser’s report 
on this first phase of illness, has been the expression that he had been 
troubled by the ficus ‘ ab infantia’. But this is a contradiction only 
when the word is taken in its narrower sense; it was, however, 
frequently used in a broader sense, meaning a person not fully 
grown up or not of age.! 

Another feature, which has raised suspicion in over-sceptical 
minds, is the fact that Alfred in both cases, when he prayed for the 
illness the first time and when he begged it to be changed into a 
lighter one, added a sort of reservation, that it should not make him 
despicable and useless in worldly affairs. This is surely a condition 
of such importance in an aetheling’s life, that it shows how Alfred 
kept his sanity and did not go to extremes in his endeavour to 
preserve his chastity.” 

The following chapters have not given rise to so many exceptions 
and doubts as this first of the biography proper. In the next (chap. 
75) he speaks, joining up to the heading ‘ marriage’, of Alfred’s 
children and their education in the court school. He then (chap. 
76) deals with the king’s own interest in the arts and crafts, in 

1Cf. Thesaurus linguae latinae, where instances under ‘ infans’ are given up to 
sixteen years; also the Regula Benedicti. 

* Stevenson speaks of ‘ a flat contradiction ’, p. 295, 
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architecture and literature, of his piety, charity and affability towards 
all people, foreigners and inhabitants of his own country. Alfred’s 
care for the sons of his nobles brings Asser back to Alfred’s great 
grief: his own lack of a liberal education and his wish for ‘ co- 
adiutatores ’, now that public affairs leave him time for his educa- 
tional interest. In the next two chapters (77-8) we hear of the 
learned men he called to his court from Mercia and France—in 
chapter 79 the king’s proposals to the author himself—with more 
details, as is well understandable. Neither does he seem to go out 
of his way, when he inserts here (chap. 80) for his Welsh readers a 
description of the conditions then obtaining in Wales and of the 
relation of the Welsh princes to the Wessex king. With a general 
survey of what Alfred’s friendship brought to his countrymen and 
himself he concludes this biographical passage (chap. 81). He then 
once again returris to the Chronicle (chaps. 82 to 86) giving, with 
many additions of his own,! the events of the first years he spent 
with the king, when the Vikings, fortunately for England, still were 
active on the Continent. He leaves the Chronicle—not to return 
again to it—in the year more memorable for Asser than any others, 
when Alfred proceeded at last to his aim from infancy: to read and 
translate Latin ® (chaps. 87 to 89). That even now he could only 
pursue his intellectual interests under continuous difficulties, ‘ multis 
tribulationum clavis confossus’, Asser shows in the next two 
chapters (90-1) the hindrances arising from Alfred’s ill health, the 
danger from without and the ‘ pigritia’ of his own people. Several 
regal activities which in Suetonian biographies come in under 
separate headings, e.g. foreign missions and especially building 
enterprises are given here from the point of view, how much Alfred 
achieved in spite of all obstacles. 

The remaining chapters deal, under the general heading ‘ de 
necessitate animae suae’, with his attempts to found new monasteries 
(chaps. 92 to 99), his dividing of his income and his own time, so 
that half of it should be devoted to God’s service (chaps. 100 to 104, 
the last containing the famous story of the candle-clock) and his 
dealings as a judge, especially in the interest of the poor (chaps 105 
and 106). Asser points out that besides avarice and personal favour 
Alfred always counted on ‘ imperitia and insapientia’ as a possible 
source of wrong judgments and tried to educate his nobles for their 
judicial functions. When we remember that Asser places Alfred’s 
whole life under the idea of this striving for education, and take into 
consideration his sometimes rather abrupt transitions and wholly 


* The importance of these and other additions to the Chronicle for Asser’s view of 
his subject will be dealt with below, pp. 217-8. 

** Legere et interpretari’ cannot reasonably mean anything else. That Alfred 
could read (that is Anglo-Saxon) since boyhood is clearly expressed in chapter 22. On 
the whole question of Alfred’s education, see Stevenson, p. 224, Plummer, § 59. 
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abrupt beginning, the last passage of the work, as we have it, might 
after all appear, not as a breaking off but as an intended finis. 

The chief purpose of this essay has been to show that Asser took 
his office of dispositio very seriously and that in spite of unskilful 
transitions—either by elaborate metaphors or by nothing at all— 
there is an underlying rational trend of thought in the whole. But 
fully to understand the way in which Asser treated his material, we 
have still to cast a look on his e/ocutio. Once again the comparison 
with the Vita Caroli will help to bring out the specific features of 
Asser’s work. A recent detailed analysis of Einhard’s style} has 
shown conclusively that he strove to give his biography the char- 
acter of a monument. Though he justifies his literary enterprise 
with his status as an eye-witness in the prooemium, in the work 
itself he makes little use of it explicitly. He seems to suppress the 
fact of his personal contact with his hero and alludes to it only very 
occasionally as a sort of ‘ sign post’? at the beginning of a new 
heading. From the same purpose he avoids anecdotes; direct 
speech only occurs once or twice. His syntax as well as his choice 
of words show a mind which grasps its subject more rationally than 
with the senses. In all this he stands in opposition to the style of 
thinking and speaking of the Merovingian era as shown most 
characteristically in Gregory of Tours, and is in accord with the 
mental atmosphere at the height of the Carolingian power when a 
classical striving for order, clearness and universal values was 
prevalent, which was, in fact, the atmosphere of Einhard’s youth 
and already on the wane when he wrote the Vita Caroli. 

Now in almost every respect the style of Asser’s work shows the 
opposite characteristics. What he says seems to have passed not 
through the ratio but through the senses, the feelings, the imagina- 
tion. This can perhaps be shown in the best and shortest way by 
pointing out the character of a few of the ‘ additions ’ which Asser 
made to his annalistic material. From the sixty-six chapters based 
on the Chronicle only fourteen are mere translations, all the others 
having some addition or expansion. ‘ Unimportant’ Stevenson 
calls them repeatedly in his notes, and so are most of them, from 
the point of view of the historian that is, who is eager for unknown 
facts. 

They give us, however, a very good idea of what was going on 
in Asser’s mind, while he put them down. Evidently he does not 
simply take over words but tries to realize the things they mean. 
The sentence is for him not merely a place on a parchment, showing 
in its ‘ hér’ the ultimate derivation of the genus from the easter- 
table, giving the name of a battle, victory or defeat, but in his mind’s 
eye a real fighting, which has happened not so long ago and about 


1 Cf. Hellmann, Jo. cit. pp. $9 seq. * Cf. Hellmann, Joc. cit. 
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which one can ask the men at court who had actually taken part in 
it and which happened in a real place, not so very far away either, 
where one can go and see for one’s self. He takes hold of the world 
pre-eminently with the eye and seizes it in its practical and im- 
mediate connexions. If we bear in mind that the rivers were the 
dangerous highways on which the pagan fleets entered the country 
we understand why Asser so often adds to the bare name of a place 
in the Chronicle entry its situation with respect to a river.1 The 
chief expansion of the Chronicle in this respect is Asser’s description 
of the activities of the Vikings in France where he shows his know- 
ledge of the whole Seine-Marne river system and the Pagans’ use 
of it. Other ‘ expansions ’ serve to show how the fighting, which 
remains more indistinct in the Chronicle, actually went on.? Or 
he mentions the special advantages of a place for the purposes of 
defence. Sometimes he also adds religious and moral reflexions. * 

Throughout the work we feel the keen interest of the author in 
what he tells and his emotional participation in his subject. We 
seem to hear the echo of King Alfred’s complaints in the indignant 
words of his biographer that no Anglo-Saxon could be found ‘ qui 
monasticam voluntarie vellet subire vitam ’ (chap. 93) or about the 
‘inanis poenitentia’ of the offenders, when the king’s orders con- 
cerning the erection of works of defence were carried out either 
not at all or half-heartedly and too late (chap. 91). Perhaps the 
king found some comfort in opening his heart to the familiaris who 
was not of his own people. 

Though Asser lived with his hero for a much shorter time than 
Einhard with his, he alludes to his personal knowledge much more 
frequently.6 When he comes in his narrative to the events which 
must have appeared to him the decisive points in his relations with 
the king, his first contact with him and Alfred’s proposal to stay as 
his familiaris, and the day, when he began to be the king’s teacher in 
good earnest, he breaks into direct speech. The directness and 
nearness to his subject appears, in fact, to be the characteristic 
quality of Asser’s way of telling his story. Deeply impressed 
though he was with the great personality of the king, he does not 
put him on a pedestal. He is a hero certainly and has some traits 
of a saint, but withal he remains intensely human with his mental 
and physical tribulations, his fear of disfigurement and bodily pains 
and his open complaints. 

__ This simple humanity gives Asser’s Life a charm of its own, 
different from but not necessarily inferior to that of the stately Vita 


' So London, chap. 4; Sussex, chap. 5; York, chap. 26; Readin 
> , — - 309 > > , g, chap. 30. 
* Cf. chaps. 35-36 the fighting near Readi i 
battle of Aescesdun. pa a eee gees 


* Cf. chap. 54. *Cf.c¢ 20 and othe 
f. ; . rs, 
* Cf. Stevenson, Introduction, § 44 and Plummer, 4 
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Caroli. Compared with Einhard’s, Asser’s style appears to have 
the qualities of the earlier Merovingian chronicles. 

He may have known them as he certainly knew the writings of 
the western Fathers, and he may have been influenced by them, but 
he may just as well merely have kept to the traditional Celtic style 
of narration of his own country.!_ The great interest in the etymo- 
logy of place names,? the introduction of poetical passages,’ the 
use of direct speech,‘ the insertion of dramatic incidents, not 
narrowly connected with the chief subject 5 and also the way of 
expressing the ‘ return to the chief subject’ after such digressions, 
in the Vita Alfredi chiefly in the transitions from annals to bio- 
graphical material may be due to such influence. 

With respect to the difficulty of uniting the two elements, 
perhaps another, though less tangible influence, of which we seem 
to get glimpses in Asser’s work, should not be left out of considera- 
tion: the tradition of the two genera of history, which had arisen 
from the two forms of chronology: * on the basis of the lunar- 
system, which stood for changeability and temporal affairs developed 
the annals and chronicles; from the solar-system, which meant 
fixity and eternity, the martyrologies and lives of the saints, who 
were regarded as having their being outside temporal history. 
Earthly dates, for example, had no significance here, and Asser’s 
vague indications, ‘eo tempore’, ‘his temporibus’ in his bio- 
graphical passages, for which he has been so bitterly reproached,’ 
may well have had their origin in this tradition, in his sense of genera. 
The same may be the reason for his two mentionings of Alfred’s 
nuptials and their different characters. In the annalistic part there 
is just the fact of the aetheling’s marriage, which belongs to 
genealogy; the detailed narrative of the festivities and their terrible 
ending in the king’s attack of illness, which would be out of place 
here, appears in the biographical part. 

So Asser seems conscious of the two elements and genera, 
uneasily perhaps, as he had not the literary skill in fusing them as 


1 Manitius mentions the probability of a Celtic influence and says that Asser’s 
writing ought to be compared with Irish and Welsh works. But he seems to have in 
mind only the ‘ Latinity’°—vocabulary, phraseology and perhaps syntax—whereas 
Asser’s way of reaction to the world in general, of composing his work, and of telling 
a story probably shows affinity not so much with the Latin writings, Saints’ Lives, &c., 
which were themselves modelled more or less on continental works, but by the ver- 
nacular epic narratives of the Celtic people. C/. the texts published by the Irish 
Texts Society, ¢.g. The History of Ireland by Geoffrey Keating, which makes use of 
very old sources. 

* Berkshire, chap. 1; Sheppey, chap. 3; Nottingham, chap. 30. 

* In the Genealogy, chap. 1. * Chaps. 15, 23, 79. 

5 Charles the Great and Eadburk, chap. 15; the attempted murder of Abbot 
Johannes, chap. 96. 

* This difference has been clearly set forth by Professor Charles Jones, the editor 
of Bede’s chronological works in his Saints’ Lives and Chronicles (New York, 1947). 

? Stevenson, Introduction, § 43. 
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shown not only in Einhard’s Vita but already in Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History 

Though Asser was two centuries younger than Bede, he seems 
to stand in older traditions. And then—but this applies more to 
our original comparison with Einhard—Anglo-Saxon affairs in 
Alfred’s and Asser’s time had come down to bedrock in a way which 
did not leave much room for an idealistic moulding of his subject. 

To sum up: Asser’s literary form certainly has not the qualities 
which have given Einhard’s Vi¢a its attraction as a work of art. 
But neither is it so confused, incoherent, and contradictory, as it 
may seem to be at first sight. Perhaps we may be allowed to 
conclude these remarks on Asser’s work with a psychological 
argument: is it probable that a king of Alfred’s intellectual capacity 
would have called to his court, and kept with him for years, a man 
who was so muddle-headed, as Asser’s critics make him appear to 
have been ? 


Martie Scuotrr. 


1 Cf. Jones, op. cit. p. 82. 
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Edward the Confessor’s Promise of the Throne 
to Duke William of Normandy 


PRoFEssoR Davip DouG tas has, in a recent article entitled ‘ Edward 
the Confessor, Duke William of Normandy and the English Suc- 
cession’, dealt afresh with certain problems concerning the 
relations of Edward the Confessor and Duke William. In this 
article he first of all expresses grave doubts as to the authenticity 
of the passage in version D (1052) of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
which records the visit paid King Edward by Duke William in 
1051 or 1052. He inclines to the view that this is a later inter- 
polation. Secondly, he quite rightly remarks that ‘the Norman 
chroniclers merit careful consideration’. He then considers 
particularly the narratives of William of Jumiéges and William of 
Poitiers, together with the evidence supplied by the Bayeux Tapestry, 
and comes to the conclusion that the story told by William of 
Jumiéges is in essentials the correct one. While agreeing with 
much of what Professor Douglas says, I do not find his arguments 
concerning the interpolation in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle convincing, 
and I consider that William of Poitiers gives the most satisfactory, 
full and true account of the events leading to Duke William’s 
conquest of England. 


I 


It is well known that the silence of the English sources (except 
version D of the Chronicle) * on the visit of Duke William and on 
Edward’s promise of the throne to him has understandably oc- 
casioned surprise.* It is, nevertheless, very difficult to see why 


1 Ante, \xviii (1953), 526-45. 

* Presumably Florence of Worcester, Chronicon ex chronicis, ed. B. Thorpe (London, 

1848-9), sub anno 1051, which also mentions William’s visit, is not an independent or 
oO source. 
* Cf. J. C. H. R. Steenstrup (Normandiets Historie under de syv forste Hertuger 911-1066. 
Kébenhavn, 1925 (K. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Skrifter, Hist.-Fil. Avd., 
Raekke 7, 5 : 1) pp. 36-7) : Og karakteristisk er dct, at til Eks, det vigtige Sporgsmaal 
om Hertug Vilhelm II har af Kong Edvard Bekender eller af Harald Godwinsién faaet 
et léfte om at det engelske Rige skulde ved Edvards Déd gaa over til Vilhelm - saaledes 
som de normanniske Kilder paastaar, og saaledes som Kravene vitterlig nok léd fra 
normanniske Side lang Tid fér Kong Edvards Bortgang - aldrig bliver behandlet af 
nogen engelsk Kilde og Kravet bestridt.’ 
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the passage in version D should have been interpolated. The only 
reason would seem to be to strengthen William’s claim to the throne 
—a claim, incidentally not really admitted as valid by version D.? 
If, however, this is so, it is difficult to see why the interpolator 
should mention only the bare fact of the visit and make no mention 
of a promise of the throne to the duke. This is, indeed, puzzling. 

It is to be noted that not only the English but also the Norman 
sources are silent about the visit. ‘Nothing’, says Professor 
Douglas, ‘ could better have fitted the Norman chroniclers’ version 
of Anglo-Norman relations than a visit by Duke William to England 
in 1051’ (p. 528). Is this really so? If Duke William came to 
England in 1051 or 1052 he came at the moment when, as Freeman 
remarks, ‘ the Norman party were in the full swing of power ’ * and 
Earl Godwin and his sons in exile. A promise of the succession 
to Duke William would thus have been made at that time by King 
Edward and witan, the most influential of whom were foreigners 
who a year later had been disgraced and exiled. Was it likely 
that William and his supporters would later base their claim to the 
English throne on the act of these discredited foreigners, when, as 
I shall argue below, they could advance a claim to the throne which 
rested on the consent to William’s succession given by all the 
leading English or native magnates in the summer of 1052 ? If 
the events of that summer are as I think they were, the silence of 
the Norman chroniclers about the visit is not nearly as strange as 
the complete silence of the English sources about any promise to 
William. Indeed, to the Norman chroniclers the promise of the 
throne to Duke William would in any case be the important thing 
and not the duke’s visit to England made upon receiving the news 
of King Edward’s decision. If, as Professor Douglas maintains 
(in my opinion rightly), this decision was announced to William in 
the summer of 1051, the silence of the Norman chroniclers is under- 
standable. Duke William’s visit to England could be noteworthy 
only if as a result of it Edward made the duke his heir. Professor 
Douglas himself, by his reconstruction of the events of 1051, has 
provided at least a partial explanation of the silence of the Norman 
(and English) chroniclers on William’s visit. 


Il 


In the second part of his article, Professor Douglas has pointed 


out that four principal points emerge from the story that William 
of Poitiers tells of the promise to Duke William : 


* ‘Some entries under 1066 seem to stress that Harold was the rightful king of the 
English : *‘ Man cySde pa Harolde Engla cynge . . . Da com Harold ure eee 
Cf. English Historical Documents 1042-1189, ed. David C. Douglas and George W. 
Greenaway (London, 1953), p. 143. 


*E. A. Freeman, The History of the Norman Conquest of England (3rd ed.) (Oxford, 
1877-9), ii. 307. 
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1. That a promise of the succession was given by the Confessor to 
the duke—perhaps with the assent of certain magnates in England. 

2. That a son and grandson of Earl Godwine were sent to William 
as hostages. 

3. That Robert of Jumiéges, archbishop of Canterbury, was sent to 
make formal announcement to the duke of this bequest. 

4. That later Earl Harold was similarly sent by the Confessor to con- 
firm these arrangements (p. 536). 


With regard to the first and third points, Professor Douglas 
thinks that King Edward reached his decision to name Duke 
William as his successor about that time he appointed Robert of 
Jumiéges archbishop of Canterbury. This was in mid-Lent 1051. 
Robert then went to Rome for his pallium and on this journey 
passed through Normandy and conveyed to Duke William the news 
that Edward had named the latter as his heir. There can, it seems to 
me, be no quarrel with this account, especially in view of the fact 
that it renders comprehensible the crisis of 1051 and the exile of 
Godwin and his sons, as Professor Douglas points out (pp. 538-9). 
William’s visit in the winter of 1051-2, if indeed it took place, was 
then a result of Edward’s decision, which must have been confirmed 
in a splendid and ceremonial witenagemot. After this Duke 
William no doubt ‘ left the English court invested, in his own eyes 

. . with the lawful heirship of the English Crown ’.t 

Professor Douglas does not really discuss the matter of the hos- 
tages and yet this is an important point and tends to confirm, I 
think, William of Poitiers’ narrative. Earl Godwin succeeded in 
returning to England and regaining his position and honours in 
1052. One might expect that King Edward’s arrangements for 
the succession would thereupon have been upset. There is, how- 
ever, no explicit statement to this effect. One might, indeed, assume 
that this is implied when it is said that the Frenchmen ‘ counselled 
evil counsel ’,? but one may be cautious about reading so much into 
this statement. On the contrary there are several things that suggest 
that the arrangement for the succession, made in 1051, was not 
abrogated in 1052. Godwin, as is well known, obtained permission 
to return only with the greatest difficulty. He promised everything 
and, according to one account,? went so far as to get foreign 


1 Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii. 307. Actually this must have been William’s view 
whether he made the visit to England or not. Freeman held that ‘ an act of the King 
and his Witan in William’s favour is impossible in itself and is confirmed by no kind of 
evidence ’ (ibid. iii. 695). On my view of the witan, which regards the witenagemot 
as simply a loose assembly of great prelates and magnates whom the king chose to 
consult, it follows of course that Edward’s promise was made with the assent of the 
witan. Indeed, Freeman admits this, for he nowhere denies that Edward’s ‘ counsel- 
ors ’ acquiesced in the bequest, but only that their consent was an act of the witan. 

® Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, C 1052. 

® Vita Aiduuardi regis qui apud Westmonasterium requiescit, in Lives of Edward the 
Confessor, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Series) (London, 1858), p. 405. 
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potentates to intercede for him. Nothing could move the king 
until civil war was imminent. The witan seem to have finally 
forced the king to yield. Godwin then appeared as a suppliant 
before him, and was granted the kiss of peace. We are not told on 
what terms, but is it inconceivable that one of them was that Godwin 
consent to the succession of William to the throne ? Indeed it 
seems reasonable to believe that this is the occasion referred to by 
Duke William when he says: ‘ Moreover his [King Edward’s] 
choice was not made without the consent of his magnates since 
Archbishop Stigand, Earl Godwine, Earl Leofric, and Earl Siward 
confirmed it, swearing in his hands that after King Edward’s death 
they would serve me as lord, and that during his lifetime they would 
not seek to have the country in any way occupied so as to hinder 
my coming. He gave me the son and the nephew of Godwine as 
hostages.’ When could this have taken place except in 1052 ? 
The triumph of Godwin may not have been as complete as Freeman 
sometimes asserted. He may well have had to consent to the 
arrangement already made for the succession, and, as an earnest of 
his good faith, give to the king as hostages his son Wulfnoth and 
his grandson Hakon, whom Edward may then have sent to 
William. 

There are, as a matter of fact, indications that these hostages 
were given in 1052. Florence of Worcester says (sub anno 1087) 
that Wulfnoth was kept in custody by Duke William from his child- 
hood. Alone of all the known sons of Godwin, Wulfnoth does 
not appear in Domesday Book as a holder of land. Nor did he ever, 
unlike his brothers, hold an earldom. How are these facts to be 
explained if Wulfnoth was in England until 1066 and not in William’s 
hands until after either Harold’s visit to Duke William (¢. 1064) 
or the Conquest ? 

Godwin died in 1053 and his mantle and power passed to his 
son Harold who eventually became king of England in 1066. When 

* Cf. Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, E. 1052. Cf. my The Witenagemot in the Reign of Edward 
the Confessor (London and Toronto, 1955), pp. 28, 108. 

* English Historical Documents 1042-1189, pp. 223-4 ; Guillaume de Poitiers, His- 
toire de Guillaume le Conquérant, ed. Raymonde Foreville (Les Classiques de |’Histoire 
de France au Moyen Age) (Paris, 1952), pp. 174-6. 

* Norman Conquest, iii. 681. He himself admits that the Frenchmen ‘ whom the 
King liked, and who were true to him and all his folk ’ (ibid. ii. 341) were allowed to 
remain in England. He also says that ‘the number of Normans who remained in 
England during the later days of Eadward was clearly not small’ (ibid. p. 353), and 
suggests that they came back immediately after the death of Godwin. Did they ever 
leave? On the other hand it should be noticed that Professor Stenton thinks that 


Godwin’s return ‘ reduced the Normans in England to political insignificance ’ (Am 
Saxon England (Oxford, 1943), p. $60). ; e = 0 
* Swegen the oldest son of Godwin was already in 1043 an earl, Harold in 1044-5, 
Tostig in 1055, Gyrth and Leofwine ¢. 1057 ; W. G. Searle, Anglo-Saxon Bishops, Kings 
and Nobles (Cambridge, 1899), pp. 358-9. Cf. Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii. 571-85 ; 
iv. 752). The two references to Wulfnoth as comes, cited by Freeman (ibid. ii. $70) 
do not merit attention. : 
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he began to aspire to this position is not known, but there can be 
little doubt that he early began to devise ways and means to secure 
his continuance as the real ruler of England. This would be im- 
possible if the Norman duke gained the throne of England. As a 
means to his goal, Harold seems to have adopted the policy of 
exalting his family and removing dangerous rivals. No other 
explanation seems possible for the twice repeated outlawry of 
ABlfgar in 1055 and 1058.2 From 1055 on, Harold’s brothers are 
advanced to earldoms. Tostig obtained Northumbria in that year ; 
Gyrth secured Ailfgar’s earldom of East Anglia sometime after 
1057; Harold himself obtained Ralph’s earldom of Hereford at 
the same time ; not long after, Leofwine was given the earldom of 
Kent and Essex. With the banishment of Tostig in 1065, Harold’s 
only possible rival in England was removed. 

Yet it does not seem that at first Harold himself aspired to the 
throne. In 1054 someone conceived the idea of sending for the 
aetheling, Edward, and of designating him as King Edward’s 
successor. There are some indications that Harold was the moving 
spirit in this matter. 

Freeman, to be sure, states ‘It is impossible to doubt that the 
resolution to invite the Aitheling was regularly passed by the 
authority of the King and his Witan’.t This, however, seems 
quite a large assumption. No authority can be quoted for it, and 
it raises two considerable difficulties. First, if the king had really 
approved the recall of the aetheling, why was that recall so long 
delayed ? Second, why, when it actually occurred, did the king 
not see his invited visitor and formally designated heir ? 

In 1054 Bishop Ealdred was sent to the continent to the court 
of Henry III but he did not come back with the aetheling. Instead 
the return of the aetheling did not occur until 1057 ; and it may 
well be significant that a well-argued case § has been presented for 
a visit made to the continent in 1036 by Harold, who may then 
have met both Pope Victor II at Cologne and the emperor at Regens- 
burg. The suggestion that the recall of the aetheling was the work 
of Harold on this occasion is consistent both with the fact that 
return of the former was delayed till after the date of a strongly 
postulated visit made to the continent by Harold, and, secondly, 


1 Freeman dates Harold’s attempt to thwart William from the day when the former 
was called to the head of affairs, i.e. from the time of his father’s death (sid. ii. 431). 
The very necessity of thwarting William suggests that the duke had some grounds 
other than ambition for hoping to succeed Edward. 

2 At least in the former instance, Freeman admits that this was the work of Harold 
(ibid. ii. 394). 

* On the earldoms see ibid. ii. 571-85. 

* Ibid. ii. 377. I do not know why it should be assumed that the witan acted with 
the king in this matter, if it be denied that they could have acted with him in designating 
William as Edward’s heir. 

* P. Grierson, ‘ A visit of Earl Harold to Flanders in 1056’, ante, li. go-7. 
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with the fact that on his arrival, an audience with the king was not 
immediately arranged. Indeed, if Edward still regarded himself 
bound, as we would expect of a saint, by his oath to William, the 
arrival in England of a legitimately born heir to his crown would 
put him in a position of quite singular embarrassment. The rem- 
nants of the Norman faction would hardly fail to remind the king 
of his promise of 1051.2 It does not, then, look as if Edward 
wished to recognize the aetheling as his heir, but we may be certain 
that Harold did wish him to be so recognized, for two reasons ; 
first, the senior prince of the blood could hardly return in any other 
capacity ; second, Harold surely had ample power to prevent his 
return, had he so wished.? 

When the aetheling’s death in 1057 ruined Harold’s plan he 
took no further steps for the time being, but awaited developments. 
But Edward the Confessor as the years passed became ever more 
desirous of securing the succession of Duke William. In or about 
1064, as William of Poitiers has Duke William say, Edward ‘ sent 
me Harold himself to Normandy that in my presence he might 
personally take the oath which his father and the others had sworn 
in my absence’. I see no reason to doubt that the terms of the 
oath sworn by Harold were substantially those given by William 
of Poitiers. He became the vicarius of Duke William at the court 
of the Confessor, and I cannot help thinking that this is the reason 
why Florence of Worcester calls him subregulus. 

This then was the situation concerning the succession when the 
Confessor died. The course of events leading up to it was essen- 
tially as narrated by William of Poitiers, and he—not William of 
Jumiéges—gives the fullest and most accurate account of King 
Edward’s promise of the throne to Duke William and the sub- 
sequent events. 


Il 


What happened then is, I think, as follows. In 1051 or earlier 
the Confessor decided to make Duke William of Normandy his 
successor. The Norman party at Edward’s court ‘ were in the 


1 Freeman suggested that the Norman faction prevented the meeting (NC, ii. 407). 

* If the recall of the aetheling was the work of Edward, would it not have been 
reasonable for the king to designate Edgar as his successor on the untimely death of 
the latter’s father ? 

* English Historical Documents, 1042-1189, ii. 224 ; Histoire de Guillaume le Conquérant, 
p. 176. The remarks of Professor Douglas, in his article (pp. 540-4) on Harold’s 
visit to Normandy are, I think, sound. It must be said, however, that the Bretland 
of Snorri’s account is surely Brittany and not Wales. Why Harold did not refuse to 
undertake what must have been to him a distasteful mission may possibly be explained 
by fear on his own part that if he did not go Tostig would be sent. 

* Histoire de Guillaume le Conqutrant, p. 104. 

® Chronicon ex chronicis, sub anno 1066. 

i the method of making kings in Anglo-Saxon England see my Witenagemot, 
PP- 52-9. 
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full swing of power ’ and one of their number, Robert of Jumiéges, 
was appointed archbishop of Canterbury. King Edward took the 
opportunity of having the archbishop, when he went to Rome for 
his pallium, convey the news of his decision to Duke William, who 
may or may not have responded by paying Edward a visit in the 
winter of 1051-2. If, as I think likely, the visit took place,! no 
doubt all the prelates and the mightiest magnates were present at 
the court in order to show honour to William. But Godwin was 
not there, and many of the great personages present will have been 
Norman. With the cognisance of these witan Edward confirmed 
his promise of the throne to William. 

When Godwin returned in the latter part of 1052 Edward proved 
unwilling to admit him to favour again unless he consented to the 
arrangements already made for the succession. This Godwin 
finally did, and, as an earnest of his good faith, gave to the king his 
son Wulfnoth and his grandson Hakon, whom Edward then sent 
to Duke William. 

After the death of his father, Harold began to lay plans to pre- 
vent William’s succession. He it was who brought the aetheling 
to England as the proposed successor of the Confessor. The 
latter was so much opposed to this that he refused to grant an audi- 
ence to the aetheling, who died without being received by the king. 
Thereupon Harold began to think of mounting the throne himself, 
but unfortunately for him, sometime in the last years of the reign, 
he was compelled to swear allegiance to Duke William and promise 
to support his claim to the throne. 

When Edward died Harold repudiated his oath and with in- 
decent haste had himself made king of the English.? William at 
once claimed the throne by virtue of the earlier bequest of Edward 
and his witan, and the oath of Harold. At Hastings the issue was 
decided in William’s favour. , 

Much of this is admittedly conjecture but it seems to fit the facts 
and both supports and is supported by William of Poitiers. The 
weakest points in the reconstruction may well seem to be the con- 
jectured consent of Godwin to the succession of William, and the 
opposition of Edward to the recall of the aetheling. Iam at a loss, 
however, to explain on other grounds the fact that alone (it seems) 
of the known sons of Godwin Wulfnoth does not appear in Domes- 
day Book as the holder of land. It is impossible that he was too young 


1 After arguing strongly that Archbishop Robert conveyed to Duke William the 
news that King Edward had named the duke as his successor, Professor Douglas fails 
to notice that nothing would be more natural than that William would wish to visit 
England both to thank Edward and to render the promise more binding. The 
advantages to be derived from such a visit would be much greater than any that his 
enemies might gain from a short absence of the duke from his duchy. 

* I am unable to believe the stories, that Edward made a death-bed bequest of the 
throne to Harold (see my Witenagemot p. 85). 
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in 1065 to have been given land. If he had not come into William’s 
power before 1066, how is this silence to be explained ? 

Of Harold’s share in the recall of the aetheling we know nothing 
directly. We know, however, that the writer of the Asglo-Saxon 
Chronicle (D 1057) thought it strange that the aetheling should not 
have been allowed to see the king. Now this may have been because 
(a) the king refused to see him, (b) Harold successfully prevented 
a meeting or (¢) the Norman faction (if it existed at this time) pre- 
vented the meeting. In view of what I have said above I feel that 
(a) is the most reasonable explanation, if we accept the conjecture 
that Harold went to the continent in 1056 to use his influence to 
bring the aetheling to England. Had he been opposed to his com- 
ing, he could have found means to prevent it. Had both he and 
the king favoured the succession of Edward on the death of the 
Confessor the so-called Norman faction could surely not have pre- 
vented the king from seeing his designated heir. 


T. J. OLEson. 
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Attempts at Administrative Reform, 1625-40 


I 


NE of the tests by which any régime may fairly be judged is 

its ability to reform itself. The need for administrative 
reform recurs periodically in all but the most primitive societies, 
under any form of government, and whatever the social and econ- 
omic structure. Frequent reform campaigns do not necessarily 
indicate a high level of achievement, especially of a lasting kind; 
they may well suggest the reverse. 

In discussing the causes and nature of the English revolution 
of 1640—2 and of the civil wars of 1642-8, this aspect of Charles I’s 
Government has received little attention. I propose in this article 
to provide some of the evidence with which to assess that régime 
in the light of three questions: how urgent was the need for 
administrative reform, how seriously was it undertaken, and with 
what degree of success ? 

It would be ridiculous to imply that administrative reform 
occurs as a theme in English history only in connection with the 
antecedents of the civil war. Like the plague, it had been endemic 
for centuries; the earliness of its appearance testifies to the relative 
maturity and bureaucratic character of English central government 
since the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Attention has recently 
been focussed on the institutional changes under the early and mid- 
Tudors, but it is remarkable that a major reform campaign was 
already needed by the 1550’s, simultaneously with the last stages of 
the institutional reconstruction.1_ The quality of the administration 
may well have been higher under Mary and for the first three- 
quarters of Elizabeth’s reign than either before or subsequently, 
but towards the end of the great queen’s reign Sir John Neale has 
remarked a deterioration,? which was almost certainly accelerated 
with the accession of the prodigal James. It may be argued that 

1 PF, C. Dietz, English Government Finance, 1485-1558 (Urbana, Illinois, 1920) chapters 
xiv-xvi; W. C. Richardson, Tudor Chamber Administration, 1485-1547 (Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, 1952), pp. 393-4; G. R. Elton, The Tudor Revolution in Government (Cam- 
bridge, 1953), pp. 230-8; J. Hurstfield, ‘Corruption and Reform under Edward VI 
and Mary: the example of Wardship ’, ante, vol. lxviii. 

2* The Elizabethan Political Scene’, Raleigh Lecture on History (London, 1948), 
pp. 8-9, 15-19. 
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James’s prodigality had in part a deliberate political aim: the 
conciliation of the aristocracy and greater gentry, to many of whom 
Elizabeth had seemed tight-fisted and even cool. However this 
may be, James and his council recognized more than once that 
reforms were needed: inquiries into the taking of excessive fees 
by legal and other officers were instituted in 1610 and again in 
1623; the Navy was investigated in 1608-9 and again, together 
with the Ordnance Office, in 1618-20; Cranfield even laid 
siege to the Exchequer and the Household.! These reforms would 
seem on the whole to have been relatively ineffectual; otherwise 
similar attempts would hardly have recurred so soon. 

We must not confuse specific abuses in early Stuart government 
with normal features of the administrative system throughout a 
much longer period. Many of what appear to us as its worst 
abuses were rooted in the two cardinal features of the old adminis- 
trative system: the payment of officers largely or wholly by fees, 
gratuities, and perquisites (whether in money or kind) rather than 
by salary, and the treatment of offices under the Crown as pieces 
of semi-private property with little notion of the public service 
about them or their holders. In these respects the early Stuart 
period merely conformed to the pattern of centuries. 

There was no co-ordinated campaign for administrative reform 
under Charles I, if we except the economy drive of 1628-30 directed 
by Lord Treasurer Weston and that of 1635-7 under the Treasury 
commissioners and then Juxon. But there were a series of investi- 
gations into different departments and into some aspects of the 
system as a whole, and a few actual reorganizations: 


(i) The Navy was investigated in 1626-7 as a result of the 
corruption and incompetence revealed by the fiasco of the Cadiz 
expedition (1625), and the abortive voyage of 1626. 

(ii) The Ordnance Office was reconnoitred in 1626 and 1629 
and attacked more thoroughly in 1630-4. Its shortcomings too 
were illuminated in the war years, 1625-9. 

(iii) The Household above stairs (or Chamber) and that below 
stairs (the Household proper) suffered mildly from an economy 
drive in 1626; the Household itself was more thoroughly and 
successfully investigated in 1629-32. The various Wardrobes were 
investigated off and on from 1627 to 1634. There was a final 
inquiry into the Household proper in 1637-8. In the Chamber 
only the Crown messengers seem to have been much disturbed after 
1626; the queen’s Household was scrutinized in 1629-30, but not 
again, while the prince’s Household (erected as a fully separate 


' Calendar of State Papers Domestic, 1603-1610, p. 637; ibid. 1619-1623, p. $15; 


S. R. Gardiner, History of England (London, 1884-91), iii. 198-212; f 
Ordnance see below. 4-91), iii. 198-212; for Navy and 
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establishment in 1635-6, also catering for the other royal children) 
escaped altogether. 

(iv) Despite a good deal of opposition the royal postal services 
were partially re-organized between 1632 and 1637.1 

(v) There were some minor changes in the Mint, though not 
amounting to any substantial reform.? 

(vi) For the Exchequer it is impossible to give any specific dates. 
Apart from the periodic attempts to increase royal revenue and 
reduce expenditure, which affected the spending departments (i-iii 
above), reforms inside the revenue departments are harder to trace. 
There are some signs of change in the Lower Exchequer of Receipt 
under the Treasury commissioners and then Lord Treasurers 
Mandeville and Cranfield (1618-24), and again in both Upper and 
Lower Exchequers from 1635 to 1637 or 1638 under the com- 
missioners and then Juxon. The Court of Wards and the Duchy 
of Lancaster are outside the scope of my studies, but the former 
certainly was being made more efficient in the 1630’s.3 

(vii) The inquiry into exacted fees was resumed in 1627 and 
lasted until 1639-40; new or innovated offices also came under 
scrutiny. 

The problems of economy and Crown finance lay behind all 
this activity, although the commission on fees may, to begin with, 
have been intended primarily to ease the burden on the subject. 
Before proceeding to consider more closely the attempts at reform 
in the spending departments—Navy, Ordnance, and royal Household 
—we must examine the machinery through which reform was 
attempted. Except in the revenue courts and the Post Office all 
such attempts were undertaken through royal commissions of 
inquiry, generally authorized under the Great Seal, or sub-com- 
mittees of the privy council helped by lesser officers. This use of 
the royal commission was not peculiar to these years, though royal 
commissions may well have been more numerous and varied just 
before the civil war than at any time until the nineteenth century.‘ 
Several were intended to prepare the way for administrative reform, 
and some had power to act as well as to investigate. The royal 
commission was a flexible instrument. It could be issued to a 


1 J. C. Hemmeon, The History of the British Post Office (Cambridge, Mass., 1912); 
H. Robinson, The British Post Office: a History (Princeton, 1948); F. M. G. Evans, 
The Principal Secretary of State (Manchester, 1923), chapter xii; W. K. Jordan, Men of 
Substance (Chicago, 1942), pp. $5—62. * 

2 J. Craig, The Mint (London, 1953), esp. chapter viii. 

*H. EB. Bell, Am Introduction to the History and Records of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries (Cambridge, 1953); J. Hurstfield, ‘ Lord Burghley as Master of the Court of 
Wards ’, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser. xxxi, and other articles; R. Somerville, History 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, vol. i (to 1603) (London, 1953; second vol. to follow). 

*I have counted eighty-six (Foedera, ed. Rymer and Sanderson, 1704~35, vols. 
xviii-xx). See also H. McD. Clokie and J. W. Robinson, Royal Commissions of Inquiry 
(Stanford, Cal., 1937), chapter ii; this has little detail before the nineteenth century. 
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handful of councillors, all perhaps great officers of state, or to a few 
councillors plus some lesser officers and a few non-official members. 
It could number several dozens, of whom the great majority were 
not officers at all, or at least only in the localities. Some of 
the most frequent commissioners held no regular salaried office 
under the Crown. ‘The composition of those with which we 
shall be concerned was predominantly, if not overwhelmingly, 
official. 

Since reforming commissions might be given powers to fine 
offenders, or else to compound with them, it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish them from the less reputable ones. These in effect 
were patents, which often involved the levying of fees, taking of 
fines, and issuing of licences: monopolies disguised by being issued 
as commissions under the Great or Privy Seal. Such commissions 
could be instruments of royal fiscal policy, aimed in effect at raising 
small additional indirect taxes, or else merely grants to business 
men enjoying court favour, to the seventeenth century counterpart 
of the spiv and the confidence trickster, or simply to courtiers on 
the make; more often they were a mixture of both. The same 
men were often on reforming commissions and on the less reput- 
able ones, sometimes simultaneously. So the same administrative 
instrument served the most diverse purposes: economy and reform, 
or monopoly and exploitation. The financial needs of the Crown 
provided the common denominator for the two species.! 

By the late 1630’s royal commissions as such were getting a bad 
name from the disreputable and oppressive ones. Almost the last 
attempt at administrative reform before 1640 was concerned with 
their composition and purpose. At the end of March 1639, while 
the king was in the north for the first ‘ Bishops’ War’, Laud and 
the other councillors remaining in London decided to revoke or 


* Amongst the less reputable ones were those on the control of butter casks, regula- 
tion of the tobacco trade, investigation of defective titles to one-time Crown lands— 
both in and around London, and at large, investigation of the alleged misdeeds of 
sheriffs and their under-officers, control of the trade in logwood, regulation of malting 
and brewing, control of wine casks used for ale and beer, enforcement of the statutes 
on cottage building, investigation of the alleged misdeeds of scriveners and usurers, 
measuring and licensing controls in the manufacture of crude iron, prevention of 
timber waste in iron works, prohibition of the eating of venison and game in inns and 
ale-houses, sole issue of farthings, sale of tobacco retailing licences, compositions for 
knighthood and fines for knighthood composition, manufacture and sale of soap and 
starch, investigation of alleged abuses by the goldsmiths and others trading in gold, 
discovery of encroachments on royal forests, manufacture and sale of gold and silver 
thread, investigation of the alleged misuse of deal boards and other timber, and en- 
forcement of the statutes to restrict building in and around London (Foedera, xviii-xx 
passim, Cal. S.P. Domestic, vols. for 1625-40, passim). Of course many other com- 
missions served quite different purposes: to manage a department of state which had 
no head (¢.g. Treasury or Admiralty), to drain the Fens or to make some river navigable 
to consider the decline in the cloth trade; to oversee the administration of the Poor 
Law, to supervise war preparations, naval and military expeditions, &c. Many were 
neither reformatory, in the sense we are con¢erned with here, nor exploitative. 
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suspend some twenty-six commissions and patents.1 They wrote 
to the king on 5 April, and on the 9th he issued a proclamation from 
York based on their proposals. This victory for ‘ Thorough ’ was 
an attempt to remove some of the worst projects presumably in 
order to mitigate social and economic grievances; the commissions 
on cottages and on usurers and scriveners were singled out as the 
most obnoxious; on the administrative side an already rather suspect 
inquiry into sheriffs’ misdeeds was dropped.? 

Although legal proceedings had been threatened against the 
recalcitrant, no less than fourteen of these patents and commissions 
had not been surrendered exactly a year later. Men like Dorset 
and Goring, being both councillors and patentees, were all too well 
placed to obstruct such proceedings: others, like the earl of Ancrum 
and Endimion Porter, being within the charmed circle of royal 
friendship, were almost immune from attack until November 
1640. 

When the king returned to London in the summer of 1639, he 
was persuaded to authorize a more general inquiry into the quality 
of commissioners. His counsel at law were told to see: 


What course may hereafter best serve / for haueing persons of quality 
nominated in Commissions that / concerne his Maties service or 
otherwise, and for avoyding / persons of meane or vnworthy con- 
dition to be authorised / by the same as hath and doth often happen 
when vpon / presentation of names by the parties sueing out the 
Commission, the Commissionrs are according theré vnto. named / 
turnes often to the dishonor of his Matie preiudice of his / service 
and oppression of the subject.‘ 


With one possible exception commissions issued from then until 
the civil war seem to have been only for bona fide purposes of 
government. These reforms were made in the face of evident 
necessity. Royal policy was tacitly admitted to have gone too far 
in alienating the propertied classes, and the very instruments of 
reform to have been perverted into devices for royal and private 
gain. 


1 Including the first twelve of those listed in the previous footnote. 

? P.R.O. Privy Council Register, P.C. 2/50, pp. 209, 311-12; Foedera, xx. 340-1, 
345-6, 348; W. Hyde Price, The English Patents of Monopoly (Cambridge, Mass., 1906), 
Appendices Q and R, pp. 171-5. For once S. R. Gardiner does not seem to have 
seen the significance of this episode, though it did not escape his notice (History of 
England, ix. 6). On the sheriffs see P.R.O. State Papers Domestic, Charles I, S.P. 
16/232/124 and 124. i; 295/72). 

3 J. Rushworth, Historical Collections (London, 1659-1701), ii. 1103. 

* P.C. 2/50, p. $83, 9 August 1639. 

5 I am only doubtful about the commission on finable writs, June 1640. Juxon 
presided, and the other members were respectable, including none of the more notorious 
projectors, but there was a receiver to compound with all who had not paid the fines 
due on writs issued from Chancery since 1603.(Foedera, xx, 409-13). 
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Even the best authority on naval administration during this 
period hardly touches on the attempted reforms under Charles I, 
nor was the author asking the same questions of the material as we 
are here.1 A decline in the quality of naval administration can be 
observed after the death, or even during the last years of the great 
Hawkins; ® the later years of Lord Admiral Nottingham (the once 
renowned vanquisher of the Armada) and the tenure of Sir Robert 
Mansell as treasurer of the Navy (1604-18) mark the administrative 
nadir. A reform commission met and produced a report in 1608-9, 
but no action was taken; a proposal to set up another in 1613 was 
defeated; but with the victory of Buckingham over the Howards 
in 1618 and the emergence of Cranfield as his chief administrative 
assistant, a new broom began to sweep. The commission of 1618 
not only produced a report * but one which was acted upon. Early 
in 1619 all the principal officers except the treasurer (7.e. the comp- 
troller, surveyor and clerk) were suspended,‘ and the government 
of the Navy, under the Lord Admiral, entrusted to a standing com- 
mission. John Coke, the future secretary of state, was its most 
active member, Cranfield its most eminent; individual commis- 
sioners had charge of Chatham and Deptford yards, one of these, 
William Burrell, replacing the well-known Phineas Pett as chief ship 
designer. The commission soon acquired its own clerk and pay- 
master, though they were not members.5 ‘ Immediate benefit’ 
writes Oppenheim, ‘ was obtained from the reform; the Fleet and 
dockyards were kept in repair, theft was checked, and two new 
ships a year were built in five consecutive years, all for less money 
than Mansell had squandered . . .’® 

Yet by 1623 Coke had come to suspect some of his own fellow 
commissioners of corruption.? The suspended officers were also 
making trouble.* The commissioners’ tenure was renewed by 
King Charles in 1625,° but it is not clear how far they were to blame 

*M. Oppenheim, The Administration of the Royal Navy ... from 1509 to 1660 
(London, 1896). 


* The facts presented by L. Stone (* The Armada Campaign ’, History, n.s., xxix. 
120-43) suggest that the standard had never been very high. 

* P.R.O. State Papers Domestic, James I, S.P. 14/100/2 and 101/2-4, July 1618. 

* Sir William Russell, a rich London merchant, became treasurer in place of Mansell, 
who was promoted to the largely honorific post of lieutenant of the Navy, or vice- 
admiral of England. 

* Coke had been associated with naval administration since the 1590's (Dictionary 
of National Biography, India paper edn., iv. 700-2; D. Coke, The Last Elizabethan 
(London, 1937)). For references to Parr, the clerk, and Edisbury, the paymaster, see 
S.P. 16/41/93-6 and 42/19, 41-1, 1626. 

* Op. cit. p. 195. 7 Ibid. pp. 195-7. 

rove p. 196; S.P. 16/522/127, Memo by Sir Guildford Slingsby, n.d., ? mis-dated 
to 1625. 

* Foedera, xviii. 13-17, 7 April, and 104-8, 4 June. Weston, chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was now first commissioner; Coke, now a Master of Requests, had moved 
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for the failings apparent that year. To Oppenheim these were a 
legacy from the evil days before 1618, but unless there were in- 
herent evils, which were bound to recur despite the most rigorous 
reforms, why should the good effects of 1618-23 have dwindled 
so quickly ? 

In October 1626, although the Lord Admiral was absent, the 
council ordered a general survey of the Navy. Four days later 
Buckingham presented a full report on naval affairs: £70,000 was 
owing on wages, freight, supplies and victuals. He asked for 
power to nominate a commission, ‘ as well to take into consideracion 
the aforesaid proposicions as likewise the present state and condicion 
of the Navy in generall, and particularly what was the cause his 
Majesty’s shipps latelie imployed under the Lord Willoughbie 
proved so defective as that they were not able to endure a storme ’. 
At first perhaps it had only been intended to enlarge the original 
commission and not to have two separate ones, but those now 
named included none of the standing commissioners, though 
Weston and Coke (now secretary of state) were added later, also 
Willoughby (now earl of Lindsey and Lord Great Chamberlain). 
One, if not two, unsuccessful drafts were issued, which the com- 
missioners themselves got amended after their appointment; finally 
they were given wide powers and were not limited to investigating 
the fleets of 1625 and 1626. The ordinary commission was soon 
expressly excluded from examining abuses.! 

The special commission was busy from December 1626 to May 
1627. It began promisingly by trying to investigate the standing 
commission,? and collected reports on the cordage at Chatham and 
on the ships at Portsmouth and Bristol; but it offered no general 
recommendations and apparently petered out in the summer of 
1627, after spending over £1,300 instead of the £500 allocated for 
its own administrative costs. The duchess of Buckingham was said 
to believe that the duke would be exposed to fresh attacks if the 
special commission was allowed to lapse before the abuses which it 
had revealed had been remedied. Its activity may have led to the 
fleet being less badly equipped and supplied in 1627 than in 1625 
and 1626: naval finance, if anything, got worse. In December 
1627 the standing commissioners had to report that arrears had 


up to second place; the treasurer and victualler of the Navy were now members, as 
was the restored clerk (to be distinguished from the commissioners’ clerk). Only 
comptroller and surveyor were still suspended. 
1 The Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1626, pp. 338-9, 350-1; S.P. 16/41/45, 
61, 83, 525/59, 526/11; P.R.O., Index to Patent Rolls, 2 Car. I, pp. 75b, 77, 80. 
*S.P. , 16/41/92-3, 42/19, 25-6, 40-1. Students <i ccninaaianeiedina 
relish the point that Weston and Coke were now investigating 


* Cal. LSP. Domestic, 1627-1628, p. 160; P.C. 2/41, p. 115; P.R.O. Exchequer, 
Declared Accounts, E 351/1274 and A.O. 1/861/1, Navy treasurer’s acct for money 
rec ‘ to and for the defreying the Chardges and expenses ’ of the commission. 








_ 
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risen to £204;000;1 Charles and Buckingham lost confidence in 
them. In February 1627/8 they were superseded and the principal 
officers restored.2. This financial breakdown and/or the revela- 
tions of the special commissioners presumably led to Russell’s 
replacement as naval treasurer by Sir Sackville Crowe (1627-9); 
Russell was restored in 1629, probably because of Crowe’s dis- 
honesty.® 

No general reports comparable to those of 1618 have survived 
from these years. A paper on ‘ Abuses in the offices of the Navy ’, 
if correctly dated to July 1626, may have been a preliminary to the 
inquiries of that autumn and winter. A much longer paper on 
the principal and other officers’ duties and the running of the 
department has been dated to October 1628; it may be addressed 
to the privy council in general or to the lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty, who succeeded Buckingham in the headship of the Navy 
(September 1628).5 Early in 1629 the principal officers presented 
a much briefer paper, presumably to the Admiralty commissioners.* 
How the Navy should have been run can be worked out from these 
documents, supplemented by two items in the published writings 
of Sir William Monson.? How it was run, continued, for all that 
can be seen, to be another story. 

At first there are some traces of reform under the Admiralty 
commissioners, though such efforts seem to have been aimed more 
at economy in Crown spending than at greater efficiency in the 
Navy.® In 1632 Nicholas presented them with an ambitious and 
laudable plan for promotion by merit alone,® the more surprising 
and creditable as he trafficked extensively in offices, and would have 
stood to lose heavily had gratuities no longer been given for 


1 Acts . . . Privy Council, 1627-1628, pp. 188-90. 

2 Ibid. pp. 307-8; Oppenheim, op. cit. p. 279. The rule of commissioners was 
alleged to be better suited to peace-time, and that of the Lord Admiral and principal 
officers to wartime conditions. Was the degree of Buckingham’s control perhaps 
also at issue, especially over patronage at all levels? A new commission was issued 
to the ex-standing commissioners in May 1628, but really only to wind up their 
activities. (Foedera, xviii. 1017-20.) 

3 See below, p. 240. *S.P. 16/43/54. 

°S.P. 16/119/09. Less than a week after Buckingham’s death Nicholas, his naval 
secretary, had argued the case for executing the Admiralty by commission and suggested 
what powers such commissioners should have (S.P. 16/114/29). Four of the original 
six—Weston, Lindsey, Pembroke (Lord Steward) and Coke—had been on the special 
commission, and two on the standing commission. 

*S.P. 16/135/32. 

* The Naval Tracts of Sir William Monson in six books, ed. M. Oppenheim (Navy 
Record Society, London, 1902-14), iii. 389-418, version as printed can be dated post- 
1627-8; iv. 138-58, dateable to 1628-37, parts to 1635-6. For Monson see Dictionary 
of National Biography, xiii. 646-9, and Tracts, i, Introduction. He was a man with a 
— being denied office after 1616, except for a command in the summer of 
1635. 

*S.P. 16/133/61-2; 135/32; 143/37; P.C. 2/38, p. 643. Reform, such as it was, 
would seem to have been over by September 1630 (P.C. 2/40 p. 119). 

*S.P. 16/226/24. ' i elt 3 ch 
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appointmentts.!_ The years 1630-4 saw the Navy at its smallest 
since 1618. They constitute a relatively economical interval 
between the war effort of 1625-9 and the systematic naval re-arma- 
ment of 1635-9. According to Oppenheim the annual average 
spent by the Navy treasurer was £103,000 in 1625-30, £46,000 in 
1631-4, and £143,000, of which £91,000 came from Ship Money, 
in 1635-40. This calm was interrupted in 1634 by a major scandal 
about the misuse of naval stores, involving three principal and 
several subordinate officers. The culprits got off very lightly, and 
there was no general inquiry, although disputes among the officers, 
arising out of this rumpus, went on for years. The same officers 
and clerks continued to be responsible for the fitting out of the first 
and successive Ship Money fleets. 

The earl of Northumberland, a friend of Wentworth and a 
candidate for high office, replaced Lindsey as commander of the 
annual summer fleet in 1636. Soon after flying his flag as Admiral 
he produced the most formidable indictment of the naval adminis- 
tration, apart from Monson’s embittered fulminations, since the 
commissioners’ report in 1618.4 Just before this the paymaster of 
the fleet was the object of a separate attack. Apart from an almost 
standing complaint that their pay was inadequate and in arrears,® 
the officers argued that they were under-staffed.? At a special 


1 To be distinguished from the sale of offices, whether by the Crown, heads of 
departments, or their holders, though all these phenomena were closely related. The 
line between such a gratuity and a bribe was, and remains, exceedingly fine; contem- 
poraries nonetheless tried to draw it. Nicholas would have denied that he took bribes, 
though he accepted large gratuities as naval patronage secretary. 

2 Op. cit. p. 294. 

’ Ibid. p. 283; D. Mathew, The Age of Charles I (London, 1951), p. 260; S.P. 16/228, 
fo. 118a; 260/88, 114; 262/4; 264, fos. 25a-26; 268/77, 82; 273/79-81; 274/38; 
275/46-7; 277/28, 63-5; 304/11, 39; 317/108; 319/43, 55-6; 320/69; 321/7; 322/22; 
330/80, 83; 331/5, 11, 16, 17, 22, 32, $0, $3, 84-5; 332/41; 334/2-3; 335/25, 36. 
The later argument was mainly about the appointment of storekeepers in the ports 
and yards and the definition of their duties. Trouble between rival shipwrights had 
divided the naval administration in 1632 (S.P. 16/223/21). 

*S.P. 16/338/40-6. These papers, ascribed to December 1636, were referred to 
as pending on 7 November (S.P. 16/335/25) and were considered by the king in council 
on 13 November (P.C. 2/46, pp. 450-1). 

5 $.P. 16/336/86, November 1636. 

* E.g. P.R.O. State Papers Domestic, Elizabeth (wrongly calendared), S.P. 12/237, 
fos. 137°-9; S.P. 16/256/12; 258/27; 268/64-5; 285/16; 303/77; 304/9; 325/31; 
372/21; 376/70, 1631-7. Except for the treasurer, they argued that successive com- 
missions had so reduced their traditional, and legitimate, perquisites, that they had 
become much more dependent on their salaries, the nett values of which were only 
£138 (comptroller), £128 (surveyor), and £92 (clerk). In 1637 their travel allowances 
were £35, £35, and £32 1os. (S.P. 16/353, fos. 99"-101). In March 1638/9 they were 
allotted fixed annual expense allowances of £120, £100, and £80 (Cal. S.P. Domestic, 
1638-1639, p. $92). Had someone, perhaps Northumberland, at last begun to grasp 
that there were only three alternatives: legitimate perquisites, illegitimate ones, or 
bigger salaries from the Crown? The treasurer got poundage (3d. in the £), so he 
throve on annual fleets, ship money, building programmes, &c. 

7 S.P. 16/344/106, 26 January 1636/7. 
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meeting the following March, the king, the Admiralty commis- 
sioners and Northumberland laid down new instructions for the 
paymaster; but the case against the other officers was dealt with 
less constructively: faulty hulls, bad masts and cordage, &c., were 
blamed on subordinate officers (¢.g. bos’uns and shipwrights); 
though the principal officers were held generally responsible, little 
was done except to admonish them to do better next time.’ 

Such changes as did come about in the later 1630’s may be 
ascribed in part to these renewed blasts of criticism. Already in 
November 1635 a special oath (i.e. additional to the oaths of allegi- 
ance and supremacy, which all officers under the Crown had to take) 
had been devised for all naval officers, ashore and afloat, and those 
of the Ordnance ‘ for the due and faithfull execucion of their places 
and charge respectively ’.2 But perhaps men guilty of gross cor- 
ruption did not jib at a little quiet perjury. Three days before their 
findings on Northumberland’s complaints, the commissioners for- 
bade the granting of reversions to any posts in the Navy, the 
Ordnance and royal forts and castles; * eleven months later they 
followed this up by directing that henceforth the tenure of all such 
officers was to be during the king’s pleasure, and not for the life of 
the holder. Together with their eventual surrender to the principal 
officers’ demand for larger allowances, and the enlargement of 
Portsmouth dockyard,5 this may be described as a reform campaign, 
though to what effect is far from clear. In May 1638 Northumber- 
land was at last made Lord High Admiral on a curious tenure 
apparently first suggested by Wentworth a year earlier, when it 
seemed that otherwise he might never obtain the office at all. The 
lords commissioners were ordered to wind up their affairs.” From 
then until the civil war the Navy was run by the Lord Admiral and 
principal officers, as it had been from February to August 1628 (and 
before 1619). There is little to show that Northumberland suc- 
ceeded in stamping out the long-standing abuses which he and 
earlier critics had remarked. Indeed, disillusioned by the Admiralty 


*S.P. 16/350/7. Of the lords commissioners, Lindsey was probably jealous of 
Northumberland; only Juxon and Coke seem likely to have supported reform. The 
others were Dorset, Cottington, Vane, and Windebank. 

*S.P. 16/302/1 and P.C. 2/45, p. 230. 3S.P. 16/348/31, ii. 

*'S.P. 16/353, fo. 89. If enforced and extended to other branches of royal service, 
these two measures would have constituted a frontal attack on the old administrative 
system, since the sale of offices and their exploitation for private profit were closely 
bound up with security of tenure and royal recognition of reversionary interests. 
For a brief discussion of these questions see K. Swart, The Sale of Offices in the 17th 
Century (The Hague, 1949), chapter iii. 

*S.P. 16/353, fo. 83%, 
_ “Letters and Dispatches of the Earle of Strafforde, ed. W. Knowler (Dublin, 1740), 
ii. $4, 67, 154. He was made Lord Admiral during the king’s pleasure, or until James, 
duke of York, came of age; the infant duke was made Lord Admiral for life at the 
same time (Ca/. S.P. Domestic, 1637-1638, pp. 321, 351). 
* S.P. 16/390/126; P.C. 2/49, pp. 41-2. 
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commissioners’ tepid response to his efforts, he told Wentworth 
that: ‘ This proceeding hath brought me to a Resolution not to 


trouble myselfe any more w™ indeavouring a Reformation unlesse 
I be Commanded to it.’ ! 


Whatever the reasons why he and two out of four principal 
officers took parliament’s side in 1642, and only one half-retired 
comptroller was a positive royalist, the seamen’s preference for 
parliament over the king, is, as Oppenheim makes clear, not sur- 
prising. Rotten biscuits and meat, foul beer and water, unservice- 
able guns and tools, rotten rigging and cordage, and faulty timbers, 
meant miserable, half-starved and sick men, and ships which were 
seldom seaworthy, let alone fit for battle. 

The men were most directly affected by the shortcomings of the 
victualling department. They and the Crown both suffered under 
a system of which the effects were almost inevitably vicious. The 
surveyor of marine victuals was closely attached to the Navy office, 
though not technically a principal officer; he acted as a middleman 
between the Crown and the contractors, receiving so much per man 
per day, and making what he could on this.?. After two successive 
victuallers had died unexpectedly, in 1630 and in 1635, leaving 
appalling financial complications to be sorted out between their 
heirs, their creditors, and the Crown, some reform was attempted.* 
While the office was left vacant, various alternative candidates and 
methods were discussed; * the treasurer of the Navy suggested a 
lower rate per man-day, charged direct on the general naval account, 


1 Sheffield Central Library, Strafford Papers, viii. 421, 7 February 1636/7 (by 
permission of the Trustees of the Wentworth Woodhouse Settled Estates). Also 
his naval secretary Thomas Smith, like Nicholas, certainly took gratuities in return 
for patronage. 

* He also got £262 tos. p.a. in fees and allowances (S.P. 16/268 /64). 

* Sir Allen Apsley must be held largely responsible for the bad victuals in 1625; 
he seems to have done slightly better in 1627. His daughter, Mrs. Hutchinson, 
describes the victuallership as ‘a place then both of credit and great revenue’; while 
Apsley had probably made large sums out of it earlier on, it was his, and his family’s 
misfortune, that he died in 1630, at the end of a period of heavy spending, when he 
was still owed vast sums by the Crown, most of which he in turn owed to the suppliers. 
S.P. 16/301/9; P.C. 2/40, pp. 120-1, 159, 230, 232; P.C. 2/42, pp. 583-4; P.C. 2/44, 
pp. 330-1; P.C. 2/47, p. 374; P.C. 2/48, p. 341; P.C. 2/49, pp. 437, 496, 556-8; 
P.C. 2/50, pp. 55, 136, 294, 339, 346, 380, 521-5, 550; P.C. 2/51-2, pp. 57-9; P.R.O. 
Treasury Books misc., T. 56/4, pp. 19, 27-8; T. 56/14, p. 19; Bodleian MS. Bankes 
9/5; Somerset House, P.C.C. 55 St. John; The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. N. C. 
McClure (Philadelphia, 1939), ii. 50, 58; Acts . . . Privy Council, 1627, pp. 248-9, 
413-14; ibid. 1627-1628, pp. 267-8; Cal. S.P. Domestic, 1628-1629, pp. 139, 183; 
ibid. 1629-1631, p. 94; ibid. Additions, 1625-1649, p. — Cal. Clarendon State Papers, 
i. 33; Clarendon State Papers, i. 158-9; L. Hutchinson, Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, ed. 
C. H. Firth (London, 1906), pp. 6-12; Dictionary of National Biography, i. 523. Sir 
Sampson Darrell’s executors were scarcely more fortunate; his debts were smaller 
but he also owed money to the Crown (P.C. 2/45, p. 116; P.C. 2/51-2, p. 278; T. 
56/1, pp. 31, 35; S.P. 16/301/9; Cal. S.P. Domestic, 1633-1636, p. 466; ibid. 1636-1637, 
pp. 365-6; sbid. 1639, p. 170.) 

*S.P. 16/298/57. 
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which he kept, and not through a contracting victualler.! His offer 
was not taken up, and the post went to John Crane, chief clerk of 
the king’s kitchen, a reminder, pace Mr. Elton,? that Household 
administration and administrators could still occasionally obtrude 
on departments of government wholly outside the orbit of the court. 
The terms of the contract were revised, and at first all went well. 
By March 1636/7 there were renewed complaints about bad victuals ¢ 
and by 1639 Crane was complaining that he too was being allowed 
to sink into debt.5 The attempted reform of 1635-6 may have been 
finally wrecked by the renewed financial crisis of 1638-9, which 
culminated in the taxpayers’ strike of 1640 against Ship Money. 

The Chatham Chest was a kind of primitive benevolent fund for 
seamen. A small amount was stopped from their pay towards 
providing pensions and gratuities for the aged, sick and wounded, 
and for casualties’ dependants. The Navy treasurer had charge of 
it. Allegations that all was not well led to the setting up of a royal 
commission in 1635. Crowe, treasurer 1627-9 and reform com- 
missioner 1626-7, was found to owe it £3,005; in 1628 ex-treasurer 
Russell had owed it £2,600 and.in 1636, as treasurer, he again owed 
it £750 (either part of this debt, or else a new one). Like most 
eleemosynary funds its administration may have involved special 
difficulties, but the cries of the widowed and fatherless, the aged and 
disabled ring clearer and truer across the centuries than the piéces 
justificatives of treasurers and special commissioners. 

Whatever limited reforms were achieved in 1626-8 and 1636-8 
had little effect on the basic mal-administration of the Royal Navy, 
but our conclusion here must be tempered by Oppenheim’s recog- 
nition that the naval administration of our national rivals in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was always worse than ours 
and often very much worse.’ 


Ill 


Although its ancestry can be traced back to the fifteenth century 
Privy Wardrobe, the Ordnance office, like the Navy, was essentially 
a Tudor product, a response to the new age of gunpowder and fire- 
arms. It had charge of the ordering, purchase, storage, care and 


1S.P. 16/299/71. * Op. cit. chapter vi, esp. pp. 370-4. 


*S.P. 16/347/55, the renewal of 20 March 1636/7 cites the original contract of 
1 January 1635/6. 
f *S.P. 16/349/67. Monson had welcomed his appointment (Tracts, iii. 380). His 
fierce attack on the victualler (Tracts, iv. 145) is said to have been written before this; 
otherwise it might be evidence of Crane’s later deterioration. 


* Cal. S.P. Domestic, 1638-1639, pp. 448-9; ibid. 1639-1640, p. 69; P.C. 2/51-2, 
PP- 15-16, 367, $00. , 

? Cal. $.P. Domestic, 1628-1629, p. 176; S.P. 16/312/90; 352/78-81; 353, fo. $5; 
P.C. 2/49, pp. 132-4. The commissioners’ report of 1637 was thorough, and included 
detailed recommendations, which were accepted and promulgated by the Admiralty 
commissioners. * Monson, Tracts, iv. 150, n. 
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maintenance, issue and recovery of all munitions of war both by 
land and sea; it undertook repairs, but manufacture was in private 
hands. The Ordnance came directly under the Crown and privy 
council, and in the 1620’s also under Buckingham as Lord Admiral; 
the ‘ ordinary ’, i.e. the supposedly normal peacetime expenditure, 
of £6,000 p.a., was meant to be a standing charge; extraordinary 
expenditure, as for the Navy, was separately authorized, with a 
preliminary estimate and then by writ of Privy Seal.2 Gunpowder 
was bought under a separate contract with a single producer, though 
some of it was charged on the Ordnance accounts; ® the office dealt 
direct with the manufacturers of cannon and shot, tarred rope and 
match, but for all other supplies with artificers, who were either 
manufacturers or middlemen. Payment followed the delivery of 
goods, but was often entered on the accounts at the earlier date of 
authorization. 

Under the master of the Ordnance, who had little concern with 
the ordinary running of the department, the lieutenant was the 
senior executive officer. He was also the treasurer, responsible for 
all in and out payments, and accounting, in theory annually, to the 
Exchequer. The surveyor was responsible for the quality of all 
incoming supplies, though the principal officers were jointly 
responsible for their quantity and price; the storekeeper had charge 
of them between receipt and issue; the clerk dealt mainly with the 
internal book-keeping of the office, on which the lieutenant’s 
accounts for the Exchequer were bound to be based; all the prin- 
cipal officers were responsible for the issue of stores, though the 
storekeeper alone handed them over, and the clerk of deliveries, the 
junior of the principal officers, kept a record of issues, and had 
charge of the recovery of supplies and equipment after voyages, 
expeditions, &c. There were normally about fifty men on the 
payroll; ¢ their wages, without diet or travel allowances, came to 
just under a quarter of the ‘ ordinary ’.® 


1F. Grose, Military Antiquities (London, 1801), i. 198-206; C. M. Clode, The 
Military Forces of the Crown (London, 1869), ii. chapter xx and Appendices cxvi and 
cxxvi; C. Walton, History of the British Standing Army, 1660-1700 (London, 1894), 
chapter xxx; A. Forbes, A History of the Army Ordnance Services (London, 1929,) i. 
chapter ii; O. F. G. Hogg, ‘ Notes on the Board of Ordnance’, P.R.O. typescript. 
Colonel Hogg’s work is not full or helpful for the years ¢. 1600-83. 

*1 have reconstructed the normal procedure from Acts . . . Privy Council, 1627, 
PP. 32, 175, 476, 488-9; ibid. 1627-1628, pp. 65, 74, 202; P.C. 2/46, p. 126; P.C. 
2/49, pp. 75, 324; P.C. 2/50, pp. 254, 267, 339; P.C. 2/53, pp. 80-1; P.R.O. War 
Office, Ordnance Office, Debenture books, W.O. 49/55, p. 80; W.O. 49/56, p. 197; 
W.O. 49/59 passim ; Debentures on Ships, W.O. 49/66, fo. 39; Estimates for 1639, 
W.O. 49/110 passim ; Bill Books, 2nd ser., W.O. 51/1; Quarter Books, W.O. 54/11-15; 
and Ordnance misc., W.O. 55/1752, p. 65. 

* John Evelyn, uncle of the diarist, had the contract up to 1635-6, and then Sam 
Cordwell, also a Surrey man (W.O. 49/55-76, Debenture books, 1625-42). 

* Excluding gunners, engineers, and officers of the Armoury, who all worked 
closely with the Ordnance, but were paid separately. 5 W.O. 54/11-15. 
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The big expeditions of 1625 and 1627 and the general war 
preparations of 1625-9 revealed serious faults in the Ordnance. 
Supplies and weapons were usually late in arriving, seldom adequate 
in quantity, often of inferior quality, sometimes so as to be unusable; 
the Crown paid excessive prices, yet the suppliers scarcely ever got 
their money on time, and often had to wait years for it; the accounts 
presented to the Exchequer were incomplete and inconsistent with 
the office’s internal records. At times the council seems to have 
been more concerned with the improper accounting and the neglect 
of the ordinary equipment in the Tower than with the disgraceful 
and tragic inadequacies of the supplies for Cadiz and the Isle of Rhé.? 

Little was done to remedy these faults until the end of the war. 
In the summer of 1629 the surveyor and the storekeeper spent two 
days in jail, and the Crown law officers were told to examine their 
case.2 The following January Lord Treasurer Weston, Arundel 
(the Earl Marshal), Dorset, Secretary Dorchester (Dudley Carleton, 
the diplomat), Wimbledon and Coke were commissioned to survey 
the Ordnance office and all the supplies it had received since 1620, 
and to propose reforms, such as a new salary scale for the officers.® 
This commission was renewed in May 1633, Cottington and Winde- 
bank being added in place of Pembroke and Dorchester.‘ 

The commissioners’ inquiries revealed another fault in the office: 
its violent internal feuds. The lieutenant was at odds with the other 
four principal officers, especially the clerk, while another subordinate 
clerk was waging a private war for reform contra mundum. ‘The ! 
papers drawn up by the officers and this under-clerk, presumably for 
the commissioners, and three more by a commissioner, a clerk of 
the council and an Exchequer official, though all primarily concerned 
with grievances and alleged abuses, enable us to reconstruct the 
normal and correct working of the department, as well as to see in 
part what had gone wrong with it.® 


1 Acts . . . Privy Council, 1626, pp. 347, 403-4. In October 1629 Dorset, Secretary 
Coke, the queen’s vice-chamberlain, a London magnate, and two others were com- 
missioned to find out about the arms, armour, &c., stored in the Tower (Foedera, 
xix. 106-7). It is not clear if they were restricted to the Armoury, a technically inde- 
pendent sub-department in charge of armour and some of the older hand-to-hand 
weapons; from surviving records of their proceedings it would seem so (S.P. 
16/179/61-9; §31/127-30). 

* P.C. 2/39, pp. 304, 314, 348; S.P. 16/161/64. 

* Cal. S.P. Domestic, 1629-1631, p. 158; S.P. 16/179/60. As with the Navy, 
Cranfield and his fellow commissioners had produced a full and lucid report (P.R.O. 
Exchequer, Audit Office, misc. A.O. 16/6/3; S.P. 12/237, fos. 110%117>; S.P. 
14/111/2; 117/54). The Ordnance seems to have had a bad reputation from an early 
date; it was also investigated under Elizabeth I (E. K. Chambers, Sir Henry Lee (London, 
1935), chapter v, esp. pp. 120-1. I am grateful to Professor R. B. Wernham for this 


reference.) 

*S.P. 16/238/86. 

°S.P. 16/179/51, i, the principal officers’ case, n.d. ¢. 1630; S.P. 16/230/42,. the 
lieutenant’s refutation of it, n.d.? 1632; W.O. 55/1777, report on the Ordnance by ’ 
W. Barroway, Clerk of Deliveries’ clerk, n.d. 1626-30; S.P. 16/260/8, summary of 
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Even allowing for exaggeration in the various charges and 
counter-charges of incompetence and dishonesty, there had clearly 
been much that was wrong. By the accidents of mortality there 
were four lieutenants in under four years (1624-7),' and only with 
the long tenure of Sir John Heydon (1627-42) was there again an 
effective chief executive officer; there was also lack of continuity in 
the surveyorship (¢. 1625-31); ® each principal officer, notably the 
clerk,? went his own way. The complicated division, as in the 
Navy, between the principal officers’ joint duties and their individual 
responsibilities meant that disobedience or even lack of co-operation 
by one or two of them, might throw the whole department into 
confusion. The lieutenant’s external responsibility for finance 
conflicted with his subordinates’ internal control of expenditure; 
from 1627 to 1636 Heydon kept his own ledgers to try to make the 
transition from internal to external accounts less abrupt. The 
attempt to reform the office from outside by means of royal com- 
missions went on at the same time as his campaign to re-acsert his 
authority over the other officers, and, as he alleged, to refoxin .* irom 
within. 

The other officers described Heydon as an absentee, who rvlied 
on hearsay evidence. They evaded most of the questions put to 
them or else pleaded precedent to justify current practices. The 
lieutenant pointed to the faults in their accounts, their excessive 
travel allowances, and the clerk’s encroachments; he told how the 
clerk, then about to be investigated, had been caught on Good 
Friday 1628 burning his books and papers. From below an under- 
clerk was even more critical: the office accepted goods of inferior 
quality; prices had risen excessively since 1588; credit notes were 
issued for goods which had never arrived; goods,issued out for 
renovation or repair were often re-purchased, as if they had not 
already belonged to the king, who thus paid for them twice over; 
travel allowances were too big; more generally the officers were in 
collusion with the merchants and manufacturers to defraud the 
Crown; the lieutenant was not excepted from these strictures. The 


Windebank’s report on inventories taken 1620-33, 16 October 1633; S.P. 16/531/124 
and 124 i, report by W. Boswell, council clerk, n.d. ¢. 1630; S.P. 16/179/59, criticism 
by an Exchequer spokesman, n.d. ¢. 1630. See also S.P. 16/179/57-8; 206/26-7, 29; 
214/28-9, 69; 230/43; 241/24; 259/35; 263/6, ¢. 1630-March 1633/4. 

1 Sir R. Moryson, to 1625; Sir W. Harrington, 1626; Sir W. Heydon, 1626-7. 

* Captain A. Brett, 1625-7; Sir P. Harris, 1627-35, with Sir T. Bludder, as deputy 
1627-30 and Captain F. Coningsby, 1631-5; Coningsby succeeded Harris, 1635. 

* Francis Morrice, 1608-35. He was in direct touch with Secretary Coke, 1625 
(S.P. 16/11/41), deputy to Lieutenants Moryson and W. Heydon (P.R.O. Exchequer 
of Receipt, Privy Seal books, Pells, E. 403/2607, pp. 32-3, and had charge of the 
receipt and issue of money in the interregnum between the two Heydons’ lieutenancies, 
when he was described in Council as ‘an hable and fitt man to doe that service’ 
(Acts . . . Privy Council, 1627, pp. 462-3). 

*P.R.O. Gift Collections, Lieutenant of the Ordnance’s account books, P.R.O. 
30/37/1-3. 
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Exchequer told of faulty Ordnance accounts, failure to keep a proper 
check on incoming and outgoing materials, and the acceptance of 
defective goods, paid for at the full price. In 1633 Windebank 
found that the stores unaccounted for since 1620 included 295 
muskets and 37,000 shot (considering the turnover, especially in 
1625-9, these losses might well have been worse); about 1630 the 
Lord Treasurer reputedly described the office as ‘a very Chaos ’,} 
and a few years later Wentworth believed he would do better to buy 
arms, &c., for the forces in Ireland direct from the Netherlands 
rather than to get them from the Ordnance office in London.* 

In 1632-7 there was a parallel inquiry into the state of all royal 
forts and castles; * on the old storekeeper’s death in 1634, the most 
thorough Ordnance inventory since 1620 was undertaken by a 
special commission, which included the lieutenant of the Tower and 
two Exchequer auditors. But about when the earl of Newport, 
the new master of the Ordnance, was added to it in 1634 the inquiry 
commission was reduced to being a merely supervisory body.5 
The period of attempted reform was over. 

Although no reports seem to have survived, if indeed these 
commissions ever submitted any, a few conclusions can fairly be 
drawn from their inquiries. Despite its ‘ reform’ by Cranfield in 
1619-20, the Ordnance failed badly to rise to the occasion in 1625-9. 
This was not solely the officers’ fault; poor royal credit meant paying 
excessive prices, especially as the office lacked the assured income 
enjoyed by some branches of the Household; even the £6,000 p.a. 
‘ ordinary ’ was often in arrears. But this weakness must have been 
aggravated by lack of proper discipline and subordination, and 
failure to co-ordinate the external and internal accounts, or to dis- 
tinguish between money owing and money paid out. While the 
commissioners never said as much, the officers might well have been 
more honest—and efficient—if they had been better and more 
punctually paid. In the busiest years the department may have 
been too small: the appointment of a comptroller was canvassed, to 


1$.P. 16/179/57. 

, * W. Knowlet, op. cit. i. 247, 391, letters to Secretary Coke, May 1634 and March 
1635. 

*S.P. 16/230/39 and 40; P.C. 2/42, pp. 25-6, 348-9; P.C. 2/43, p. 630; P.C. 
2/44, Pp. _ 606-7; P.C. 2/46, pp. 65, 255-6, 303; P.C. 2/47, p. 116; P.C. 2/50, 
Pp. 257-8. 

*W.O. 55/1689 and go. ® P.C. 2/44, p. 323. 

* Their stipendiary fees were as follows: the lieutenant, £138 135. 4d. p.a., plus 
poundage of 6d. in every £ on the ‘ ordinary ’, except wages and gunpowder money, 
¢. £122 p.a. and extra allowances {90 55. p.a. av. for 1624-6, £114 for 1627; the 
surveyor {92 10s. p.a. ; the clerk {104 155. p.a.; the storekeeper £94 155. p.a.; the 
clerk of deliveries £76 105. p.a. (S.P. 16/301/9; 441/10-13; 474/2; W.O. 54/11-15, 
W.O. 49/65; P.R.O. Exchequer, Declared Accounts, E. 351/2654, Ordnance 1624-6). 
For complaints about non-payment in the later 1630’s see S.P. 16/325/77; 413/138; 
483/87, 102. These sources do not suggest that other extra allowances were very 
large; unrecorded gratuities from merchants, &c., may well have been more important. 
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keep a check on the other officers’ books; ! another suggestion was 
to have a separate naval Ordnance office, such as there had been 
under Henry VIII.? 

The paucity of the commissioners’ achievement was at first 
obscured by the unusually modest defence expenditure of 1631-5, 
the lowest of the reign, if not since before 1620. The Ship Money 
fleets of 1635-9 involved additional outlay, but the tempo was less 
hectic than in the ‘twenties and there were no corresponding military 
preparations. It is hard to illustrate this with figures. For the later 
1620’s the accounts are badly muddled and incomplete; those 
surviving for 1635-40 cover only the naval side of expenditure and 
income from Ship Money, though very large sums were received for 
military preparations (1638-41). Even in the frugal years the 
accounts were not annual, nor free from carry-overs from the 
1620’s.° 

In 1638-9 preparations for the first ‘ Bishops’ War ’, on top of 
those for the current Ship Money fleet, once more found the 
Ordnance office wanting. An attempt by the lieutenant to justify 
the officers’ unreadiness has been cited out of context to show what 
a hopeless state the Ordnance was in,® but after eight years of peace, 
with no standing army, it is not altogether surprising that the first 
northern expedition suffered from faulty equipment and inadequate 
supplies. Despite its even worse failure, the second attempt to 
subdue the Scots, in 1640, was more carefully prepared.* Neither 
in 1638-9, nor in 1639-40, nor in preparing to subdue the Irish 
rebels (1641-2) does there seem to have been anything quite so 
disgraceful as the fitting out of the 1625 expedition. 

Renewed dissatisfaction in 1638-41 found expression in fresh 
petitions and memoranda. The officers grumbled most about the 
non-payment of the ‘ ordinary ’. The lack of proper accounts makes 


1$.P. 16/476/115, n.d., ascribed to January 1640/1; from reference to Morrice 
as clerk probably pre-1636. 

*S.P. 16/522/127, 1625; 443/30, 1640. 

* EB. 351/2654-63; Exchequer of Receipt, Issue books, E. 403/1752 and 4; De- 
claration books E. 405/285-8; P.R.O. 30/37/1-3; W.O. 49/55-67, 69-75, 77; W.O. 
$4/11-15; S.P. 16/155/39, 40. 

* A commission for a council of war was issued in June 1637 (Ca/. S.P. Domestic, 
1637, p. 86; S.P. 16/361/113-14; 353, fo. 17); five councillors were acting as a 
committee of this body, gutumn 1638 (S.P. 16/402/23). 

5 Oppenheim, op. cit. p. 289; Cal. S.P. Domestic, 1637-1638, Introduction, pp. 
xii-xiii. His paper (S.P. 16/397/37, 9 August 1638) contains the replies to various 
questions, ¢.g. how long would it take to equip a train of artillery and an army of 
16,000 foot. He ascribed their unreadiness to the office being under-manned and to 
absenteeism (this could have been on naval business). At this date he could hardly 
have meant to condemn so much as to excuse his department, and to justify it in 
advance should things go badly. 

* A committee of the council was put in charge of Ordnance matters, October 
1639; Newport was not on it; all its members were also councillors of war (P.C. 
2/31-2, p. 1). Several well chosen questions were put to the officers by this committee 
November 1639 (ibid. p. 71). 
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it harder than ever to assess their efforts in financial terms; discipline 
and internal harmony at least had been restored.1 In 1642, by 
contrast with the Navy, most of the principal officers proved to be 
royalist or anyway neutral in sympathy; ® so they may not have had 
any over-riding sense of grievance against the Crown. Perhaps the 
inquiries of 1629-34 had led to some improvements, within the 
limits set by the exigencies of Crown finance, by the chronic under- 
payment of the officers, and possibly by the sheer inability of so 
small and ill-organized a department to cope simultaneously with 
major military as well as naval preparations. 


IV 


Unlike the Navy and the Ordnance, the Household departments, 
and attempts to reform them, went back far beyond the Tudors. 
Fourteenth- and fifteenth-century reform campaigns often had a 
political purpose, to reduce or destroy the power of a particular 
favourite or court clique, or to restore the power of the baronial 
council as against upstart familiares; until in the 1540’s and 1550's 
the Chamber finally ceased to be of importance for the administration 
at large outside the Household, the general efficiency of the king’s 
government could also be at stake. By the seventeenth century 
economy was always the main, and normally the sole, motive.‘ 
Under Charles I the Household departments, excluding officers 
extraordinary and private servants, numbered over 1,700 people, 
one half to one third of whom were normally on duty.5 In 1631-5, 
probably the most economical years of the reign, their combined 
cost was over £260,000 p.a. (equal to more than 4o per cent. of the 
total royal revenues), of which ¢. £20,000 p.a. can fairly be classified 


1 As early as July 1633 the Ordnance commissioners had detailed Coke to try to 
get agreement between the lieutenant and the other officers, an isolated case in which 
they did tackle a specific disorder (S.P. 16/241/41). 

*W.O. 55/455, Warrants for issues, p. 85; Cal. S.P. Domestic, 1641-1643, Pp. 343; 
Commons Journals, ii. 730, 732, 984; W. Laud, History of Trial & Troubles (edn. London, 
1695), p. 63. The lieutenant, clerk, and storekeeper were royalists; the surveyor and 
clerk of deliveries, royalist or neutral; and the gunfounder and powdermaker, nominal 
parliamentarians (their installations were in the parliament’s quarters). Some sub- 
ordinate clerks, gunners, and labourers, doubtless stayed at work in the Tower, 
untroubled by questions of allegiance. 

* Richardson, op. cit. pp. 414-42; Elton, op. cit. pp. 169-89; see also A. P. Newton, 
“The King’s Chamber under the early Tudors ’, ante. xxxii, and ‘ Tudor Reforms in 
the Royal Household’ in Tudor Studies, ed. R. W. Seton-Watson (London, 1924) and 
E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), i. 54-66. 

* For evidence of attempted Household reform under Elizabeth I see A. Woodworth, 
* Purveyance for the Royal Household in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ’, Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, n.s. xxxv. i (Philadelphia, 1945), 12-16. 

*S.P. 16/154/75-7; 386/97; 474/3; E. 351/544-5 and A.O. 1/393/66-395/76, 
Declared accounts, Treasurer of the Chamber; P.R.O. Exchequer of Receipt, misc. 
E. 407/box 1/42-9, Gentlemen Pensioners’ rolls; P.R.O. Lord Chamberlain’s records, 
misc. books, L.C. 3/1; Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 7623; MS. Additional 6418. 
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as general governmental and non-Household expenditure A 
proportionately small reduction in costs here could thus mean a 
much bigger actual saving than, for example, in the Ordnance. Yet 
despite this and despite the growing hostility towards some of the 
ways in which these costs were met,? the royal court remained one 
of the principal means by which the Crown secured the loyalty of 
the peerage and the greater gentry, while, particularly during the 
intermission of parliaments, it provided an arena for the settling of 
personal and political rivalries inside that class. Though the Crown’s 
own prestige and even security were thought to be especially closely 
bound up with the well-being of such departments as remained part 
of the court, the quest for Household economy touched the pockets 
and stomachs of many great and lesser officers, while the wider 
exercise of Crown patronage through the medium of the court bore 
directly on the strength of the régime. Here was a real dilemma, 
for in Sir John Neale’s age of clientage * who but the sovereign was 
the greatest of all patrons ? 

Different branches of the Household presented would-be 
reformers with different problems. In the Chamber the main 
trouble was redundancy: too many useless and costly officers with 
too little to do. Yet the king and his family must keep a fitting 
state; and here were many places, not for the most part profitable in 
themselves, but providing free board and lodging, excellent scope 
for the giving and getting of favours, and usable as stepping-stones 
to better things, all eminently suitable to reward the well-affected 
and win over new supporters. In the Household proper the main 
expense was on diet (food, drink, fuel, and lighting) for the whole 
court. Waste, dishonesty among the suppliers and accountants, 
purveyance,‘ and the pricing of goods in relation to royal credit were 
the chief problems here. The Wardrobes, of which the biggest, 
the Great Wardrobe, not being part of either Chamber or 


1T. 56/2, a balance of revenue and expenditure, 1631-5; the average annual totals 
for 1631-5 were as follows: privy purse £7,284, the queen £32,594, cofferer of the 
Household (including another £20,000 for the queen) £107,925, Robes £5,000, prince 
and duke of York £15,833, Great Wardrobe £26,261, master of the Horse £1,671 
(the stable was mainly paid for out of the Household and Great Wardrobe), treasurer 
of the Chamber £32,545, masques £1,310, gentlemen pensioners £6,000, jewel house 
£5,810, the guard £1,590 (mainly paid for from the Chamber), office of works £10,162, 
revels £425, tents, &c. £1,413, keepers of houses, parks, and gardens £4,996, stable 
repairs {100. Deduct, as being general governmental, i.e. non-Household expenses: 
c. £4,700 from the Chamber (for messengers, letter carriage, writing fees, &c.), ¢. 
£5,000 from the works (spent on non-Household buildings, &c.), and ¢. £10,000 from 
the Household and Great Wardrobe (diet and livery of non-Household officers). 
Total royal revenue for 1631-5 averaged ¢. £618,000 p.a. 

® See, e.g. J. Hurstfield, ‘ The Profits of Fiscal Feudalism, 1541-1602’, Ezon. Hist. 
Rev., 2nd ser. viii. 

3 See The Elizabethan House of Commons (London, 1949), pp. 24-7. Raleigh Lecture, 
op. cit. passim. 

*I do not intend to deal with purveyance in this article. It involved the relations 
between Crown and subject more than governmental reform strictly considered. 
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Household, had some claim to be considered ‘ out of court’, were 
responsible for all furnishings of royal establishments, trappings, &c. 
for the stable, officers’ personal liveries, and the king’s own ward- 
robe; like the Household they had the characteristic problems of 
supply departments; officers’ liveries, like diets, also of course 
involved redundancy. 

The connection between reforming the Household and trying to 
get the Crown solvent can be seen most clearly in the earlier part of 
the reign, in 1626 and 1629-32. ‘The impermanence of Cranfield’s 
economies, instituted only five to eight years earlier, and the heavy 
spending of 1625-6 are reflected in an order of June 1626 to seven 
councillors ‘ That they togeather with the Lord Conway [Secretary 
of State] take into Consideration such abuses of excessive charges 
as the Officers of the Greencloth haue certifyed to his Matie to be 
crept into the household and reform them’.1 Comments, a few 
weeks later, on the Household orders of 1623 (the last of the Cran- 
field epoch) recognized the cost of diet as the central issue. Nothing 
came of this inquiry for some time, but parallel investigations were 
soon under way into the Chamber and the Wardrobes. 


In December 1626 an existing commission on the royal revenues 


was extended to cover expenditure. For some reason not clear 
from the surviving evidence it dealt in particular with the increased 
costs of the Chamber since 1603 and recommended drastic cuts, 
totalling £17,000 to £18,000 p.a.4 The Chamber accounts show 
that these suggestions were not acted upon; in 1627-8 out payments 
fell simply because the messengers were left unpaid, but for every 
year from 1628-9 to 1635-6 they were above the 1625-7 level; only 
in 1637-40 did they come down, again largely by leaving officers 
and sub-departments unpaid and not by genuine economies.5 Apart 
from the royal messengers there is virtually no other sign of Chamber 
reform before the civil war.® 

The forty messengers were technically officers of the Chamber, 
a department still, to borrow Tout’s phrase used of an earlier age, 
“in court’. Functionally they were almost completely ‘ out of 


*S.P. 16/30/54, to Lord Keeper Coventry, Lord Treasurer Ley, Manchester (then 
Lord President), Buckingham, Montgomery (Lord Chamberlain), Edmondes (treasurer 
of the Household), Suckling (comptroller—and father of the poet). 

2S.P. 16/33/52, 7 August 1626. 

* Foedera, xviii. 755-8, 806-7. The commissioners were Ley (now earl of Marl- 
borough), Manchester, Buckingham, Dorset, Conway, Coke, Weston, two other 
councillors, and Sir Robert Pye (auditor of the Receipt), with the two auditors of the 
Prests, the attorney of the Wards and the comptroller as special assistants. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Cowper, i. 291-3. 

5 Declared accounts, Joc. cit. 

* There was an inquiry by committee into the Treasury of the Chamber, due to a 
shortage of ready money, December 1627 (S.P. 16/86/60; Acts . . . Privy Council, 
1627-1628, pp. 207-8). A wartime order dealt with the equipment and exercising 


of the gentlemen pensioners, yeomen of the guard, and others, January 1627/8 (Acts 
.  » Privy Council, 1627-1628, p. 240). 
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court’. They carried all orders, summonses, &c., from the king 
and council into the localities; they shared with the sergeants-at- 
arms the duty of arresting and fetching those who were to be 
examined before the council or tried in Star Chamber. They 
received £50 p.a. each and some small allowances; otherwise they 
depended on fees taken from those they were sent to arrest. The 
messengers extraordinary mostly waited on individual great officers 
or on special committees and commissions.? 

From 1631 to 1637 the messengers were the subject of a sharp 
debate. Several of them were accused of blackmailing Roman 
Catholics, while supposedly executing the recusancy laws, or pur- 
suing Jesuits and other Catholic priests. The truth is hard to seek. 
Of the examining magistrates, who investigated the case from July 
1634 to March 1636 and found some of them guilty, one was 
himself accused of crypto-popery in 1626 and again in 1640-1, and 
another was in the service of the queen, who was pushing the case 
against the messengers, but a third was a strong puritan, Laurence 
Whitaker, council clerk extraordinary and later diarist of the Long 
Parliament. Despite this report the same men went on being paid 
by the High Commission for priest-catching. A year later the 
matter was referred to a council committee on which there were 
three Catholics or sympathizers, one ‘ queen’s friend’, and five 
Protestants of differing complexions, three of them staunch ones.‘ 
Some months later there were more complaints of the same abuses, 
but in 1638 Coke obtained a reward of £133 for one of the five found 
guilty by the J.P.s in 1636. The messengers continued to hunt 
priests, selling for their own profit Romish vestments and ‘ the 
furniture of the Mass’:* blackmail and this kind of persecution 
flourish in times of ideological conflict. 

There is other less suspect evidence of the messengers’ abuses,® 
for which the non-payment of their salaries and allowances, the 
cause of frequent complaints, may have been partly responsible.” 


1 Not quite, for they carried the king’s and queen’s personal correspondence and 
Household orders, ¢.g. to local purveyors. 

? One of them got £169 for ten journeys in 1637 made on the Lord Treasurer’s 
business (E. 403/2756, Privy Seal book, Auditor, p. 36). 

* They were said to have confessed that ‘ they must liue, and haucinge noe wages, 
or allowance from his Matie are enforced to take money from whom they can get it ’. 

* Arundel, Cottington, and Windebank; the earl of Holland; Laud, Juxon, Coke, 
Coventry, and Manchester. 

*S.P. 16/317/36, i-iii; 324, fo. 8; 350/75, 75 iii; 369/55, 55 i-iii; 376/34; 

390/155, 155 ii; 533/73; P.C. 2/49, pp. 277, 422; Rushworth, Historical Collections, 
i. 394; Il. i. $4, 59; Commons Journals, ii. 33 et seq.; Hist. MSS. Comm., Cowper, ii. 265; 
ibid. 4th Report, House of Lords Papers, pp. 29, 30, 37- 

* S.P. 16/300/32; 303/91-3, 122; 304/68; 410/69, 88; 455/61; 429/59; 466/15; 
P.C. 2/45, pp. 186, 208, 280, 293, 391; P.C. 2/50, pp. 578-9; P.C. 2/51~-2, pp. 20, 46, 
364, 407, 426, 516, 650, 712. 

* Acts . . . Privy Council, 1627, pp. 466-7; P.C. 2/39, p. $45; T. 56/14, Treasury 
refs. and repts., p. 205; S.P. 16/408/130; 530/90; 537/4; 538/48. 
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In 1638 there were said to be too many messengers extraordinary; } 
in June 1639 these extra ones were attacked by the regulars for 
taking away their livelihood and getting priority in payment; the 
council limited messengers extraordinary to the service of particular 
great officers and departments.? But it had been badly deceived: 
referring in August 1640 to the ordinary messengers’ * great 
vnfittnes and incapacity ’ and to their ‘ grosse negligence ’, especially 
‘in regard to the many and great occasions, that dayly happen in 
this stirring time’, the council directed Windebank to choose ten 
new men, to be paid out of the money earmarked for the regulars.* 
Failure to re-organize this service as thoroughly as the postal system 
led to chronic complaints and investigations, culminating with this 
admission of failure in the hour of crisis. The multiplication of 
messengers extraordinary was no substitute for reform, which was 
only attempted piecemeal in connection with recusants, the im- 
prisonment and bail of persons awaiting conciliar examination, and 
the machinery for approving extra allowances. 

In October 1626 a commission had been issued to deal with the 
royal Wardrobes,‘ but it does not seem to have done much until its 
re-issue along with one for the Wardrobe of Robes in 1628.5 The 
Household proper was the first department to be thoroughly 
investigated, and the effects can be seen in its accounts. No specific 
commission having been issued, these reforms must have been the 
work either of the 1626 council committee, or of some later com- 
mittee, or of the renewed revenue and expenditure commission of 
December 1628.6 The biggest saving was achieved in the first year 
of these inquiries, 1629-30. Diet alone, exclusive of wages, stable, 
&c., fell by over £12,500 to £47,196; it remained around the 
£47,000 level until 1637.7 The size and value of many officers’ 


*P.C. 2/49, pp. 47-8; P.C. 2/50, p. 425; T. 56/13, Treasury out letters, p. 76; 
S.P. 16/387/6. 

? P.C. 2/50, p. 425. 

* P.C. 2/51-2, pp. 699-700; S.P. 16/465/1, notes of a meeting of Laud and eight 
other councillors while the king was in the north. 

* Foedera, xviii. 768-71, commission to Marlborough, Manchester, Pembroke, 
Montgomery, Coke, Weston, Vane (then co-cofferer), one knight and the clerk of 
the Wardrobes. 

* P.R.O. State Papers, Signet docquet books, S.P. 38/14, 26 November 1628. One 
paper lists all new liveries since 1603, which might lapse on the holders’ deaths and 
so save the Great Wardrobe ¢. £2,500 p.a. (S.P. 16/13/4, n.d., ascribed to 1625, but 
query 1626). 

* Foedera, xviii. 1053-7, commission to Weston, Marlborough, Manchester, Dorset, 
Conway, Coke, three other councillors, and Pye. The word committee was seldom 
used; a phrase like ‘ Lords Commissioners’ could probably apply to members of a 
royal commission, or of a committee of council. 

. E, 351/1823-36, Declared accounts, Cofferer; P.R.O. Exchequer, Accounts 
various, Cofferer and Comptroller of Household, E. 101/437/11-12; 438/1-3, 5, 6, 
8-10, 12; 439/1, 9, 13; 440/1, 11. With reference to these accounts note: (i) the 
First Remain’ on the in-payments side = ‘ Prests and Remains’ on the previous 
year's out-payments side; so both can be omitted from the real totals of money spent 
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menus were reduced, though the largest ones of all were apparently 
left intact. More cuts were planned. There were three ways to 
lessen the cost of diet: by having fewer officers and fewer of their 
servants to feed, by reducing the size and value of individual diets, 
and by commuting the diets into board wages (fixed money pay- 
ments). Some advised the king to put all his courtiers on to board 
wages.! The most detailed Household ordinances of the reign, 
largely based on those of James I, which in turn went back to 
Henry VIII’s of 1526 and 1540, can be dated to 1627-30; ? in these, 
officers were forbidden to use their servants as deputies, and the 
number of servants’ servants was to be fixed; § the need for reform 
was recognized in the way the sub-departments in charge of buying 
(e.g. acatry, kitchen, spicery, buttery, cellar) accounted to the 
compting house (the central bureau, directly under the Board of 
Greencloth). The non-appointment, until April 1640, of a suc- 
cessor to Pembroke (the 3rd earl, died April 1630) as Lord Steward, 
the nominal head of the Household, should have saved over £2,000 
p.a. In May 1630, Savile, the comptroller, was bought out, or 
pensioned off for £2,000, and Vane (then co-cofferer) promoted in 
his place; further saving was achieved by having only one cofferer 
from 1630, and no master of the Household from 1632. By 1630 
death had removed the allegedly corrupting influence of the senior 
clerk of Greencloth, Sir Simon Harvey, a successful Elizabethan 
grocer. On the wider political stage the drive for economy in the 
spending departments can be ascribed to Weston’s predominance 
after the death of Buckingham, and to the king’s desire to rule 
without parliament. About this time the queen’s Household too 
was regulated, and its size and cost fixed, if not actually reduced. 
The very low Household expenditure of 1629-30 was due partly 


and received; (ii) from 1596-7 to 1637-8 the money reckoned on the in-payments 
side from ‘ sales’ (of surplus victuals, &c.) and from ‘ third penny’ (two-thirds of 
what was raised from the sale of hides, and tallow, the officers of the Greencloth and 
Acatry taking every third penny) was also allowed on the out-payments side. As 
in-payments ‘ third penny ’ came under ‘ foreign receipts ’ and as out-payments under 
‘sales’; the incoming ‘ sales’ total plus the ‘ third penny’ part of ‘ foreign receipt’ 
should thus equal the outgoing ‘ sales’ total. So for forty years the officers pocketed 
the whole of ‘ sales’ and ‘ third penny’! The average value of these items, 1625-34, 
= ¢. £10,500 p.a.; ¢.g. in 1626-7 the sergeants and chief clerks of sub-departments 
got £6,825, and the co-cofferers £2,136. 

1 The Court and Times of Charles I, ed. T. Birch (London, 1848), ii. 34, 41; S.P. 
16/43/12; 178/7; P.R.O. Lord Steward’s dept., misc. books, L.S. 13/30; L.S. 13/169, 
pp. 81, 113, 160. It had already been recognized that board wages must be given 
at the king’s (or purveyance) price of the amounts of the provisions involved, and 
not at the market price, or the Crown would lose by the substitution (L.S. 19,3/27 
p- 60). 

2 L.S. 13/30, ‘ Ordinances ’, esp. paras. 1-15, dated on the cover 1 October 1630 
(6 Car.), but from internal evidence it should perhaps be 1629 (5 Car.); Brit. Mus. 
Additional MS. 6418, establishment book, n.d. from internal evidence 1627-9. 

3 LS. 13/169, p. 48. * LS. 13/169, p. 186. 


5 E. 101/438/7, Accounts Various, the queen’s establishment book, signed by her, 
20 March 1629/30. 
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to drastic cuts in extraordinaries (masques, big parties, entertain- 
ment of foreign envoys, &c.). By 1631-2 such extras were back at 
double the 1629-30 level, and on the ordinary side stable costs were 
soon creeping up again,’ while the royal children were now 
becoming a major charge. The king’s optimism was unrealistic 
when in June 1631 he referred to a prospective surplus of £5,000 
p.a. on the cofferer’s account; the same order showed a poor under- 
standing of the niceties of Household finance.? 

The reformers continued their work until the following winter.® 
The financial picture was again discouraging, extraordinary costs 
being swollen by the very large payments to the chief governess, 
Lady Roxburgh. In 1634 purveyance was extended to the three 
northernmost counties of England, and economy was again enjoined 
in entertaining ambassadors.‘ But no further action was taken; 
the reform campaign had virtually ended by 1632. 

In the Wardrobes, as in the Ordnance, the commissioners’ work 
was accompanied by bitter internal feuds. The renewed commis- 
sion of 1626-8 and the new Robes commission of 1628,5 were 
empowered to investigate abuses by the officers as well as general 
extravagance. Livery payments to officers were shown to have 
almost quadrupled between 1601 and 1629.6 In 1631-7 these were 
higher than ever before, so savings in the Great Wardrobe certainly 
did not come here.? The commissioners found the master (the earl 
of Denbigh, 1622-43, a Villiers legacy) and officers of the Great 
Wardrobe evasive and troublesome; in the Robes Lord Compton’s 
replacement by Mr. George Kirke, a bedchamberman, in 1630 was 
probably an attempt to bring that office more closely under the Lord 
Chamberlain. The commissioners issued detailed orders for both 
departments in April 1630.8 The clerk of the Great Wardrobe was 
joined with the master as co-accountant, an unhappy experiment; ® 
procedure for the issue of liveries and supplies was tightened up. 
The accounting slate was wiped clean by dropping a debt of £16,853 
owed by the master to the Crown. Out-payments fell for a year 
or two, but then rose again: 

1628-30 1630-31 1631-2 1632-4 
¢. £13,000 p.a. av. £27,660 £24,780 e. £27,530 p.a. av. 


* Stable costs fell by £2,348 in the year immediately after Buckingham’s death (he 
was master of the Horse), and by £1,552 in the next year, that of the greatest economy 
elsewhere (cofferer’s accounts, /oc. cit.). * LS. 13/169, pp. 187-92. 

* S.P. 16/204/79, 80; 211/45; Hist. MSS. Comm., Gawdy, pp. 136-7. 

* LS. 13/169, pp. 241, 243. 

* Foedera, xviii. 1046-8, commission to Weston, Montgomery, Secretaries Dor- 
chester and Coke, another councillor, and the acting gentleman of the Robes. 

*S.P. 16/178/10, 11. 

* E. 351/3094-3102; A.O. 1/2350/56; 2351/59, Declared accounts, Great Ward- 
robe; S.P. 16/468/95, 96, draft accounts. ®S.P. 16/253 i and ii. 

* Although his subordination to the master was re-emphasized (EB. 351/3097, 
prologue; S.P. 16/253 iii). 
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Unlike most departmental heads, in the 1620’s Denbigh had been 
underspending; on a dubious interpretation of his terms of appoint- 
ment he claimed any savings on the regular assignment of £16,000 
p.a. as his own.! Whether or not the 1628-30 commission con- 
tinued to sit, the officers’ attacks on each other streamed in during 
1631 and 1632; there was a lull between March 1632/3 and the issue 
of a new commission in December 1633.2 By now Denbigh was 
vastly overspending his assignment, but this commission was more 
worried at contraventions of the 1630 regulations, which had 
plainly not succeeded in reforming the Wardrobes. Three out of 
six commissioners being the same as in 1628-30 helps to explain 
their reluctance to admit this. The officers’ quarrels now revived, 
and Pembroke * supported Denbigh’s objections to the clerk’s new 
role. But in April 1634 the commissioners merely re-issued the 
1630 orders and confirmed them for both depattments.5 Great 
Wardrobe expenditure then fell by over £5,000 p.a. ftom the 1632-4 
level to ¢. £22,000 p.a. average, 1634-40; the big drop in Robes 
expenditure had some in the early 1630’s. The Great Wardrobe 
officers’ claim that out-payments would fall if in-payments were 
raised appears to have been tacitly accepted by the commissioners.*® 

The Wardrobe commission probably lapsed in 1634. In March 
1635/6 some revisions were proposed to the regulations of 1630 and 
1634; in 1637-8 a renewed dispute among the officers was followed 
by yet another re-issue of those for the Robes; in December 1639 
breaches of the Great Wardrobe regulations were referred to three 
senior councillors; the officers’ arguments were still going on in 
February 1640/1.? The reduction in Great Wardrobe expenditure 


1$.P. 16/153/62; 178/8; P.R.O. Lord Chamberlain, Great Wardrobe warrants, 
L.C, 5/38, p. 45- As master of the Great Wardrobe, Cranfield was said to have made 
£22,000 in three years on a £20,000 p.a. assignment. See also Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Cowper, ii. 67, pata. 3, for another estimate. 

*S.P. 16/184/1; 194/58, 59; 195/42; 229/63, 68-70; 234/83; 252/57; 253. A 
commission was issued to Portland (Weston), Arundel, Pembroke, Cottington, Vane, 
and Coke. 

* The 4th earl succeeded 1630, formerly earl of Montgomery. 

* S.P. 16/259/26, Coke’s notes on a meeting of the commission, 23 January 1633/4, 

5S.P. 16/265 /29. 

* Great Wardrobe accounts, Joc. cit. ; E. 3531/2809-17 declared accounts, Robes; 
S.P. 16/234/83; 468/95-6. ‘The officers argued that they could break even on a 
£20,000 p.a. assignment, but would have to spend £25,000 to £26,000 p.a. on a £16,000 


_p.a. one. They argued that with a bigger assignment the office would enjoy better 


credit, and so be less likely to be overcharged by tradesmen fearing default. Denbigh’s 
accounts for 1634-7 are unsigned and undated, and may never have been passed; 
there are none after 1637. For 1630-4 his credit against the Crown (/.¢. the amount 
overspent) = £36,899, but in 1634 his debt of £16,853 to the Crown (i.¢. amount 
underspent) re-appeared from the 1628-30 account, so his apparent credit of £40,709 
in 1640 may only have been £23,855 nett. If he was left an unsatisfied creditor, those 
he bought from are likely to have been the real losers. In January 1638/9 Auditor 
Pye expressed his own cautious doubts about Denbigh’s accounts (P.R.O., Exchequer 
of Receipt, Prest Certificates, E. 403/2154, pp. 3°—4). 
*S.P. 16/315/96; 375/4-8; 406/23; 435/54, 541; 477/69. 
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should go to the commissioners’ credit, but they did little to correct 
the evils which led to muddled, if not dishonest, accounting, and 
helped to hasten the decline of royal credit. 

The mechanics of Household reform can be studied more closely 
in the last campaign before the civil war than in earlier attempts. 
Once more the Caroline régime showed itself to be, as Francis 
Bacon ! had said of Robert Cecil, ‘ more in operatione than in opere’. 
Some ambitious economies were suggested to the Treasury com- 
missioners of 1635-6,? otherwise the Household itself had been little 
disturbed since 1632. No sooner had the king’s children been given 
a separate establishment than the arrival of the young Elector 
Palatine and his brother, Prince Rupert, put a new burden on the 
cofferer (£8,576 in 1636-7). In November 1637 a very strong 
committee of the council was appointed, to peruse all Household 
orders since the time of Henry VIII, to select those of most contem- 
porary relevance, and to report back.? They were soon said to be 
concentrating on four main questions: (i) the proliferation of 
officers’ and courtiers’ private servants and dependants, (ii) the 
crowding out of the royal back premises with private dwellings, 
(iii) the confused sequence in which officers fed, lodged, and waited 
at court, (iv) the sale of court offices at excessive prices ‘ which make 
men prey upon the King in the Execution of the lowest Places ’.4 
The size and the distinction of the committee soon proved a 
disadvantage, and two council clerks together with the officers 
of Greencloth were constituted an acting sub-committee.® Re- 
dundancy, officers’ servants and deputies were again being considered 
in January 1637/8.° Fixed allocations were now suggested for the 
cofferer; but even the prospective assignment of {£70,000 p.a.’ 
would have entailed cuts of over 10 per cent. The committee 
ordered that no officer of the rank of yeoman or below should keep 
a private servant at court, and the sub-departments were to be 
thinned out. A week later the committee relented: some yeomen 
could after all keep their own servants. Vane and Edward 


1 J. Spedding, Letters and Life of Francis Bacon (London, 1862-74), iv. 280. 

* Brit. Mus. Harleian MS. 3796, pp. 11, 20. 

* P.C. 2/48, p. 403. Eight Household and Chamber officers were on it: Hamilton 
(master of the Horse), Pembroke, Dorset, Salisbury (captain of the gentlemen pen- 
sioners), Holland (ex-captain of the Guard and groom of the Stole), Edmondes, Vane 
and Jermyn (vice-chamberlain). Among the others eight were Laud, Coventry, Lord 
Treasurer Juxon, Manchester (now Lord Privy Seal), and Secretaries Coke and 
Windebank. 

* Knowler, of, cit. ii. 140-1, 16 December 1637. 

*S.P. 16/378/16. 8 Tbid. 20. 

* Plus the existing £20,000 p.a. for the queen. The Chamber was ostensibly on 
an assignment of {22,000 p.a. and the Great Wardrobe on one of £20,000 p.a. 

: S.P. 16/378/16, 37. Yeomen, who ranked below sergeants, could of course 
socially be gentlemen or esquires, who would hardly have wanted menial or clerical 
jobs unless they were allowed servants to do the work for them. 

*S.P. 16/378/16, 92. 
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Nicholas (gua council clerk) were detailed to prepare an interim 
report; } meanwhile the accounting methods of the cofferer and the 
heads of sub-departments gradually came under scrutiny. Vane, 
though comptroller since 1630, had remained in joint charge of the 
accounts ; * he now took the initiative with a claim for £6,719 arrears 
from the 1620’s.3 Although the committee accepted this, and 
another claim for £8,875 owed to other officers from 1624—35,* he 
had blundered badly. The two senior auditors of the Upper 
Exchequer were now called in, to examine all Household accounts 
and other financial records since 1526, and to report how and when 
irregularities had grown up. The sub-departments must have got 
wind of this, and of the intended cut in officers’ servants, for a 
barrage of protests began to descend on the committee.* In 
February 1637/8 a preliminary report by Nicholas implied that the 
king had been getting badly cheated, in money and in kind.’ 

When it came in a month later, the report from the two auditors 
was devastating. They fastened on the discrepancies between the 
internal accounts of the sergeants and clerks of sub-departments and 
those presented by the cofferer; they exposed the way in which the 
Crown had been cheated over third penny and sales since 1596-7; 
they criticized the carry-over of remains from one account to the 
next, and the cofferer’s failure to distinguish between money owing 
and money paid out.’ In reply the officers of Greencloth and the 
compting house could only blame the sub-departments; some 
charges were denied, others evaded; in some instances they pleaded 
precedent; they appealed to the Lord Chamberlain, as acting head 
of the whole Household, to say if the form of the accounts should 
be altered. The committee discussed the report and the reply, 
searching for common ground between the auditors and the House- 
hold officers; they condemned the sales and third penny racket and 
suggested that all surplus supplies should be sold at the full market 
price, and not at cut rates to officers.1° A clause by clause commen- 
tary on the Eltham Ordinances of 1526 and a draft set of new ones, 
based largely on these plus those of 1540, 1604, 1623, and 1629 
or 1630, probably also belong to the spring of 1638." A start was 
also made with the stable,!* but by mid-May the committee’s attack 
was losing momentum. Dudley Carleton, the late secretary of 


1$.P. 16/378/16, 16. ? LS. 13/251, pp. 44, 64. 
3 S.P. 16/381/16, petition to the king, 3 February 1637/8. 
4 Ibid. 16, i-ii. 5S.P. 16/382/3. 


® Ibid. 5; 386/97; 406/7-13; 389/5. 7S.P. 16/382/11. 
®S.P. 16/385/86; L.S. 13/169, pp. 317-20, 17 March 1637/8. 
* L.S. 13/169, pp. 313-16, n.d., dateable between 17 March and 17 April 1638. 
See the previous and following footnotes. 
10 §.P. 16/387/88, 17 April 1638. 
1§.P. 16/375/1 and 2, n.d., ascribed to 1637, almost certainly 1638 presumably 
after 18 May; see below. For more draft commentaries, see ibid. 3-10. 
12S.P. 16/375/3, 9 5 388/25-6; 390/12. 
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state’s nephew and junior of the two council clerks on the sub- 
committee, wrote to Edward Nicholas, the senior council clerk, 
criticizing their whole approach: 


But the further I enter into it; the more 1 despaire of doing it well 
by reason I understand not all the things that are ordered; nor, 
I thincke, any man else, but those who are experienced in the 
business of the household. And I am much more confirmed in 
my opinion, that this worke is proper onely for some Secretary or 
Clarke whose seruice is used in that way; or by some of the officers 
themselues... .. . yf we follow the methods of the olde booke 
according as the same hath bin read at the Board, and as the notes 
taken and ordered by the LLds (wch I conceaue to be the meaning 
of the LLds we should) and make as many new articles and chapters 
as there were old or more as the matters shall require and in the 
same order; then it is plaine to me there will be many Tautologies 
and besides little method in them. . . . Allso, we cannot drawe 
orders for all the parts of the business; because it appeares by the 
notes you haue left wth me there be many things either held in 
suspense by the LLds or hanging in reference to Mr Tresr [Ed- 
mondes] and Mr Controlr [Vane] to consider of and aduise wth the 
officers.} 
























Despite the evidence of an alert and critical mind, he apparently 
saw nothing odd, still less improper, in Vane and the others being 
set to investigate their own abuses. At last, on 12 June, after eight 
weeks, Household officers and the two auditors agreed to the main 
suggestions made by the committee in mid-April: 2 as these were 
going to cost the cofferer, and probably also the comptroller, 
¢. £1,000 p.a. each, the delay is not surprising. 

The committee went on meeting into July, turning its attention 
to the familiar question of diets.* But after the king had given 
rulings on a few minor points it faded into oblivion. By one 
criterion it was much /ess successful than the commission of 1629-32: 


Year . ° - 1636-7 1637-8 1638-9 1639-40 1640-1 
Gross Household 


expenditure - £78,540 £82,336 £86,805 £80,884 £87,928 
Diet alone . - £46,628 £57,276 £60,237 £57,300 £59,3965 



















Cutting off their profits from third penny and sales may merely have 
caused the officers to inflate costs, and to reckon as spent much that 
would previously have been described as sales and remains. The 







S.P. 16/390/115, 18 May 1638. 
*S.P. 16/392/63-4; L.S. 13/169, pp. 321-3. *S.P. 16/393/20, $9; 395/1- 
*P.C. 2/49, p. 332. Further cuts in diet, affecting the officers of Greencloth 

themselves, were ordered when the king was at York the following April (L.S. 13/251, 

p. 132). Compare the purge of royal commissions undertaken at the same time. 

* Household accounts, Joc. cit. 
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arrival of more royal relatives from abroad, and the perambulation 
of parts of the Household on the northern expeditions of 1639 and 
1640 offer alternative explanations,' but the sudden increase in diet 
is a startling coincidence. 

The average annual expenditure of nine Household departments 
rose from £228,574 in 1632-5 to £236,419 in 1637-40.2 The 
failure of reform, except temporarily in 1629-32, may be partly 
explained by the very nature of the court; one of its functions was 
to act as a centre of conspicuous consumption. Pomp, splendour, 
the dignity and lavishness befitting the king’s state, even a measure 
of extravagance, were essential to its place in the political and social 
system. Yet the rise in costs after 1603, so little checked in the years 
1625-40, cannot be wholly explained even by a combination of 
creeping inflation, Stuart fecundity, and Elizabeth’s alleged mean- 
ness. By the 1630’s the accounting officers of the supply de- 
partments had come to assume that chronic waste and the 
frauds practised against the Crown in the queen’s last years and 
under James were normal and proper; while in the Chamber 
and its offshoots a superfluity of officers was turning routine into 
ritual. 

The money stipends of most court officials were small. Even 
with the substantial advantages of free lodging, diet (or board 
wages), livery and bouge,® some were likely to seek other means of 
enriching themselves. The reformers certainly took too little 
account of this. Yet perhaps only a radical attack on the whole 
patronage system of the monarchy could have brought about 
effective ‘economical reform’; this was unlikely, if not indeed 


1 During the second expedition, peers and others attending the king were allowed 
to have board wages equivalent to the market (and not, as was normal, the king’s) 
price of their diets (L.S. 13/251, Joc. cit. p. 154, 19 August 1640). It is not clear whether 
this order was retrospective. 

* The biggest, but most suspect, saving was in the Great Wardrobe (over £9,000 
p.a.); the Chamber was down ¢. £2,000 p.a.; the Household up ¢. £4,600 p.a.; the. 
prince’s Household soared from £17,560 Coss) to £35,204 p.a. (Household, Chamber, 
Great Wardrobe, Robes accounts, oe. cit. ; E. 351/2805 Declared accounts, Revels; 
E. 351/2945-57 Declared accounts, Pavilions, Hales and Tents; E. 351/3258-72, 
A.O. 1/2429/71 Declared accounts, Works; E. 101/439/4, 7, 11, 15, 20, 440/4, 8, 12, 
Accounts various, Prince; National Library of Wales, Wynnstay Papers, MSS. 174-6, 
178-9, 181-5, declared accounts of Sir Richard Wynne, queen’s receiver-general 
1630-40. Note: an additional £20,000 p.a., paid to the cofferer of the king’s Household 
for the queen’s and her servants’ diet, &c. brought her total cost to well over £50,000 
p.a.). These figures are departmental outgoings, corrected to exclude notional items 
and those carried over from year to year. They can sot be compared with the costs 
worked out by the Exchequer officers in 1635 (T. 56/2, oc. cit.) which include arrears 
on older accounts, nor with the figures tabulated by Professor Dietz (Receipts and 
Issues of the Exchequer during the reigns of James I and Charles I (Northampton, Mass., 
1928). Although elsewhere (English Public Finance (New York, 1932), p. 270) he used 
another version of T. 56/2 (E. 407/78/5), Professor Dietz only gives the grand totals 
(also available in S.P. 16/304/76). 


* Allowances of bread, beer, candles, firewood, &c. scaled according to an officer’s 
rank and the value of his diet: not commutable. 
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impossible, given the circumstances of 1629-38, more particularly 
as few of the investigators were adherents of ‘ Thorough’, while 
several had a stake in the existing system. 


V 


Administrative reform also found expression in the early Stuart 
commissions on fees, of which Charles I’s (1627-40) was the most 
important. I have not dealt with these here. The officers of the 
spending departments depended more on perquisites from the 
Crown and informal gratuities from suitors, contractors, and others, 
than on regular fees, like those taken in the law and revenue courts 
and at the seals. Although officers’ pay is a basic problem in any 
discussion of seventeenth-century administration, these commissions 
were limited to fees proper, and so scarcely affected the spending 
departments. Certain officers in these departments, such as the 
queen’s receiver-general, the treasurer of the Navy, and the lieu- 
tenant of the Ordnance, were paid partly on poundage (a fixed 
percentage of turnover): for the two former this was not limited to 
ordinary expenditure so, like the cofferer, the comptroller, and other 
Household officers, they had a personal interest in keeping expendi- 
ture as high as possible, even when they were supposedly helping 
to reduce it. The same was true of such officers in the Navy, 
Ordnance, and Household departments, who could expect gratuities 
from business men. But this too was beyond the scope of the 
commission on fees. 

Under the ‘personal government’ reform in the spending 
departments was the corollary of revenue-raising devices. If the 
Crown could have spent less, and could have used its existing 
resources more efficiently, while at the same time raising a bigger 
non-parliamentary revenue, even the crisis of 1638-40 might have 
been surmounted without parliamentary help. So the failure of 
such reforms, especially in the Household, was a contributory cause 
of the calling of two parliaments in 1640. This failure arose in part 
from the nature of the administrative system, and from the Crown’s 
relations with the landowners, lawyers, and merchants, from whom 
the officials were mainly recruited; in this way it can be related to 
the longer-term causes of the breakdown in 1640. 

While in the 1630’s Charles I’s Government was divided 
politically between the supporters of ‘ Thorough ’ and of the ‘ Lady 
Mora’, there was also a latent cleavage between the would-be 
administrative reformers and the entrenched beneficiaries of the old 
administrative system. Civil war loyalties were later to cut across 
these divisions, but meanwhile they served to weaken the Govern- 
ment, to make the king more dependent on extremist counsels, and 
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so to aggravate the crisis. The collapse of the absolute monarchy 
in 1640 does not prove that the attempts of the régime to reform 
itself were all total failures, nor that by seventeenth-century standards 
it was notably incompetent or administratively backward. Some 
improvements have been pointed out. But there is little evidence 
of an attempt to go beyond the limits set by the existing system, or 
to move in the direction of a salaried public service instead of an 
elaborate network of private interests. 
G. E. AYLMER 





Notes and Documents 


More about Robert Carpenter of Hareslade 


In his article, Robert Carpenter and the Provisions of Westminster, Mt. 
Denholm Young pursued one of Maitland’s discoveries and 
attempted ‘to show who Robert Carpenter of Haresdale was and 
what he did’.1_ He showed that Robert ‘ was probably a free-tenant 
of William de Lisle’s manor of Shorwell in the West Medina of the 
Isle of Wight’ and that Robert’s family was probably associated 
with what is now the farmstead of Haslett in that parish, lying on 
the southern slopes of the downs at the head of a valley whose 
stream breaks through the cliffs into the sea two miles away. He 
suggested that in the late 1250s Robert was acting as bailiff and 
man of business for Sir William de Lisle, mesne lord of Shorwell 
and other fees in the Isle, who was at that time a knight in Philip 
Basset’s household; that in the summer of 1259 Robert passed 
from this work to act as clerk to Roger de Thurkelby until that 
distinguished judge died suddenly at the end of the first week of 
Trinity term, about 13 June 1260; and that about 1261-2 Robert, 
out of employment, used his leisure to compile the book which is 
now Gonville and Caius College MS. 205, and well known to 
scholars through the descriptions of Mr. Denholm Young and Dr. 
M. R. James.?- This book contains: a Glanvill brought up to date; 
various tracts on procedure in ecclesiastical and royal courts, on 
the making of deeds and the preparation of manorial accounts; 
copies of such basic legal texts as Magna Carta, the provisions of 
Merton, the articles of the eyre and the provisions of Westminster; 
and, of first importance for the identification of the compiler, a 
calendar and brief annals that include many references to the 
Carpenter or de Hareslade family and to events in the Isle of Wight 
and Hampshire. Maitland did not know of this book but only of 
another, written in a hand of Edward I’s time, that is now Cambridge 
University Library MS. Mm. I. 27. This contains copies‘ of much 
that is in Robert’s own book, including the highly personal calendar 
and annals, as well as matter that is not in the older book. Among 
such matter is a statement that at Whitsuntide 126; Robert le 
Carpenter was in St. Edward’s chapel at Westminster when he 


* Eng. Hist. Rev., | (1935), 22-35; reprinted in Collected Papers, pp. 96-110. 
* Op. cit. and Catalogue of Gonville and Caius College Manuscripts. My thanks are due 


to Mr. Philip Grierson, the College Librarian, for an opportunity to inspect it. Follow- 
ing convention it will be cited as S. 
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copied some passages into a small roll. Maitland, unaware of the 
existence of the earlier book, conjectured reasonably enough from 
this and from what is in the calendar, annals and other matter copied 
from the earlier book that the later compilation was made by this 
Robert le Carpenter. Mr. Denholm Young, by a detailed com- 
parison of the two books, has shown that this conjecture is untenable 
and that the later book was probably written in Edward I’s reign 
by Robert’s son, another Robert who was born on 1 January 1258, 
in part being compiled from his father’s book and in part from 
other material including matter left by his father. The statement 
about Robert in 1265 is thus merely the heading of a small roll in 
which Robert then entered some chronologies and which his son 
eventually copied. It tells us nothing about the copier or author 
of anything else in the later compilation except what we know 
already, that the compiler worked from matter left by Robert le 
Carpenter. One of the texts in the later work is a copy of the tract 
Placita Corona in which several opinions of Roger de Thurkelby 
are cited, as Maitland noticed. Subsequently, Professor Jacob, 
believing that Robert le Carpenter not only compiled the book but 
was the author of this tract, concluded that Robert must have been 
Thurkelby’s clerk.2 But in the older book, which Mr. Denholm 
Young has shown was probably written about 1261-2, there is no 
copy of the Placita Corona. Mr. Denholm Young, therefore, could 
not admit Professor Jacob’s argument for believing that Robert 
le Carpenter had been Thurkelby’s clerk. His son may have found 
a copy of the tract among the matter left by his father; but there is 
nothing to show that his father was the author of the tract. We 
may, indeed, note in passing that there are many copies of the tract 
in manuscript the earliest of which seem (from the dates of the 
supposed crimes in them) to have been composed shortly after 
1272; that the copy in Mm. I. 27 is a little later than this; and that 
although it is longer than any of the others it has, by comparison 
with the others, several /acunae the biggest of which makes nonsense 
of its account of an appeal of rape: hence whoever wrote the 
version in Mm. I. 27 was a copyist, not an author. Nevertheless 
Mr. Denholm Young was reluctant to abandon the conclusion, 
which he seems to have felt attractive as an explanation of the way 
in which a small freeholder from the Isle of Wight may have 
obtained prompt access to the documents of the provisions of 
Westminster and how he came to be at Westminster in the summer 
of 1265. So he adduced other evidence for the belief that Robert 


1 Glanvill Revised, Harvard Law Review, April 1892; reprinted in Collected en 
ii. 266-289. Dr. M. R. James first drew attention to the relationship between 
two manuscripts. 
* Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, vol. viii, no. xiv, Studies in the period 
of Baronial Reform and Rebellion, 1238-1267, p. 79. 
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served Thurkelby, namely, the facts that Robert’s own book 
includes copies of two writs that issued over Thurkelby’s #este and 
a copy of the articles of the great fiscal enquiry of 1255 as used in 
Thurkelby’s circuit.? 

Since then, Professor W. H. Dunham, in his edition of Ralph 
de Hengham’s Swmmae, and Mr. H. G. Richardson and Professor 
Sayles, in editing one of the legal tracts found in Carpenter’s book, 
appear to have accepted this suggestion.2 There is thus some 
likelihood of the connexion between Carpenter and Thurkelby 
being regarded as established. The purpose of the present note 
is to show that this evidence will not support such a conclusion. 
Rather, the contents of Robert Carpenter’s book can be accounted 
for sufficiently by Mr. Denholm Young’s major premise, that 
Robert was a freeholder in the West Medina, who may at times have 
served William de Lisle. 

In general it may be said that the men whom Henry III’s justices 
took into their service as clerks came from districts in which the 
justices had lay or ecclesiastical interests. A typical example 
concerns Giles de Erdington, a Bench justice in 1251-5, who, for 
over a decade after his retirement, continued to act as a commis- 
sioner for possessory assizes and other special commissions. Giles’s 
main interests were in the western midlands but through his mother, 
Rose de Cockfield, he had interests and connexions in East Anglia. 
It was from East Anglia that he took as clerk the man who was to 
become the most famous lawyer of the later thirteenth century, 
Ralph de Hengham.* Indeed, in the year in which Carpenter is 
supposed to have entered Thurkelby’s service, in Hilary term 1259, 
we first find Hengham acting for his master in a plea in the Bench.‘ 
Roger de Thurkelby had a career of some thirty years as clerk and 
justice in the Bench or on eyre. In the course of this career he 
added to the small estates which he had inherited in his native East 
Riding to build up a network of holdings in the upper Derwent 
valley and in the wolds to the south. His marriage with the widow 
Letice de Roscelin, who in her own right was heiress of her father 
Peter de Edgefield, gave him life interests in Norfolk to which he 
added by lease and purchase. Like his colleague Henry of Bath he 
also acquired interests in the rich lands of the parts of Holland south 
of the Wash, which were then being reclaimed from the fens. He 
had minor interests in the midlands, town houses in Bury St. 
Edmund’s and Westminster; but no interests in southern England. 

1S, pp- 15, 195, 227-8. * Op. cit. p. Ixvi; Selden Society, vol. lx. p. cxciv. 

* Ancient Petition, no. 4340: a petition by the prior and convent of Tickford, to 


the parliament of 1320, concerning the advowson of Yardley, alleged to be a chapel 


of ease to their church of Aston by Birmingham. Its detailed statements can be 
controlled. 


*K.B. 26/162, m. 41: a plea of darrein presentment concerning the advowson 
of Yardley. 
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Feet of fines, recognizances in plea rolls and his widow’s actions 
for dower in Michaelmas term 1260, all show that his main interests 
lay in the East Riding, Norfolk and the parts of Holland. It is 
reasonable to assume that it would be from one of these districts 
that he would take an able man into his service as a clerk; and when, 
in December 1257, we find him securing the gift of a robe from the 
royal wardrobe for his clerk, that clerk is Robert of Beverley.’ If 
we assume that Robert Carpenter became Thurkelby’s clerk in 1259 
we have to believe that Thurkelby, at the height of his career, took 
into his service a man who came from a part of England with which 
he himself had no connexion; who had had no previous experience 
as a clerk in royal courts; and who had reached his thirtieth year 
without acquiring any great proficiency as a Latinist or lawyer. 
We have further to believe that from a year’s work under Thurkelby, 
Robert carried away only the text of three documents whose 
connexions with Thurkelby were mere routine but whose con- 
nexions with Robert’s own part of England were intimate. 

If we are to believe that Robert ever served as a justice’s clerk 
a far less improbable case might be made out for his having served 
one of Thurkelby’s colleagues, John de Wyvill. Unlike Thurkelby, 
Wyvill’s career takes use beyond the latest dated document in 
Robert’s book, for Wyvill was at the Bench continuously from 
Hilary term 1259 until his sudden death at the beginning of Michael- 
mas term 1263. Unlike Thurkelby, Wyvill’s interests were not 
merely in southern England: his principal residence was at White- 
field in the Isle of Wight, which lies north of the downs, halfway 
between Brading and Quarr. Like William de Lisle he held from 
the main Lisle fee of Carisbrooke castle.2 Like William’s wife, 
Juliana de Lisle, he enjoyed gifts of royal buck from Porchester 
forest. In 1258 Wyvill was William de Lisle’s colleague in the 
special commission to investigate the revenues of the bishopric of 
Winchester in which, Mr. Denholm Young persuasively argues, 
Robert accompanied William, learnt the rules for drawing up 
Winchester accounts and made the copy of the account for Merewell 
manor that he later entered in his book.4 The example which 
Robert gives of the writ which issues to the sheriff when anyone 
recovers seisin by a possessory assize before an assize commissioner 
is the writ that issued in an action concerning an estate at Rockley, 
three miles from Shorwell, that Wyvill had tried at Newport, the 


1 Cal. Close Rolls, 1256-1239, p. 178. 

* Calendar of Inquisitions post mortem, Henry III, p. 175; V.C.H., Hampshire, v. 159 
and ¢f. ibid. pp. 160, 164, 181, 191 n. 

® Cal. Close Rolls, 1236-1259, pp. 236, 411; Cal. Close Rolls, 1261-1264, pp. 66, 255. 

“Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1247-1258, p. 644. Appointed on 3 August to ascertain and 
safeguard the revenues of the see following the exile of the bishop elect Aymer de 
Valence, the assignment presumably ended with the appointment of Nicholas de 
Hadlow as keeper on 24 December, Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1258-1266, p. 7. 
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island’s chief town, and which was tested by Wyvill at his home at 
Whitefield during the long vacation on 4 September 1260.1 One 
might easily believe that Wyvill knew something of Robert Car- 
penter as a fellow islander before 1258; that he saw more of him 
when Robert was serving William de Lisle in the affairs of Win- 
chester bishopric; that when this assignment came to an end, 
Wyvill took Robert into his service and so gave him the opportunity 
of being much at Westminster and of following affairs of state until 
October 1263; and that in the summer of 1265 Robert was making 
use of his old Westminster connexions in order to make a few 
extracts, probably from Westminster chronicles. But one does 
not have to believe this in order to explain why certain documents 
are in Robert’s book. 

As to the articles of the fiscal eyre of 1255 pleaded by Thurkelby, 
of which Robert gives a truncated version in his book: Robert 
probably attended this eyre either as William de Lisle’s representa- 
tive or as a hundred juror from the West Medina, for Thurkelby 
held the Hampshire sessions. Immediately before these articles, 
Robert gives a copy of the articles of an eyre ad omnia placita which 
is said to have been held in 40 Henry III.* At the end of the copy 
of the tract on procedure in various courts Robert gives a copy of 
the summons of the eyre. This summons supposes an eyre for 
the county of C. to open on the morrow of Hilary, 40 Henry III, 
before G., R., W. and H., justices. On the morrow of Hilary, 
40 Henry III (1256), the Hampshire eyre was opened by Gilbert 
de Preston, Roger de Whitchester, William de Cobham and William 
de Englefield. The abbreviation C. is a normal one for a place in 
legal tracts. The alteration of the initial of the junior justice’s 
Christian name is a minor matter, and seems to have been done to 
avoid putting ‘W’ twice. There can be no doubt that these 
articles of the eyre which Robert copied into his book were those 
used in the Hampshire eyre of 1256. As with the articles of the 
fiscal eyre, the copy is imperfect: six articles are omitted which 
were generally pleaded at this date and to some of which present- 
ments were made in this eyre. Did Robert attend at Southampton, 
where the civil and crown pleas for the Isle were taken? For- 
tunately the eyre roll of Gilbert de Preston himself survives and 
includes the calendar or list which contains the names of over 600 
jurors of hundreds, boroughs and other privileged districts which 
were represented before the justices. Carpenter is not an un- 
common name. Nevertheless there is but one Carpenter among 
these many Hampshire men, Robert le Carpenter, a juror for the 
West Medina in the Isle of Wight. In the civil and crown pleas 
of the Isle there are matters which concern him or his family, to 

1S, p. 200. 

* S, pp. 222-7. *S, p. 430. 


* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1247-1258, p. 438. 
* J.1. 1/778, m. 63d. 
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which we will return. Meanwhile we may conclude that Robert 
came by his copy of the articles and summons of the Hampshire 
eyre of 1256 because he attended it as a hundred juror and litigant. 
Moreover, the Annals in his book contain a note of the opening 
date of the Hampshire eyres of 1249, 1256, 1263, 1271, and 1280:? 
this suggests that one of the family attended these Hampshire eyres, 
possibly as a hundred juror for the West Medina. The calendar 
of the eyre of 1249 also survives; six of the jurors for the West 
Medina bear the same names, though they may not have been the 
same men, as those who served in 1256: Robert le Carpenter is one 
of these six and again the only Carpenter in over 600 Hampshire 
jurymen.*? In January 1249, when this eyre opened, our Robert 
was not yet nineteen and his father, also Robert, was still alive. 
The juryman of 1249 must therefore have been Robert’s father. 
The county pleas for the eyre of 1263 are wanting. The plea rolls 
for the eyre of 1271 are the rather scrappy rolls of junior justices 
and do not include a calendar of jurors. The eyre of 1280 was held 
just after our Robert’s death. Once again there is only one Car- 
penter among the jurors, Robert le Carpenter, who serves for 
Titchfield hundred, just across the Solent from the Isle. However, 
among those returned in default for non-appearance on the first 
day of the eyre in the crown pleas of the West Medina is a Robert 
le Carpenter.‘ This must certainly have been our Robert’s son; 
it is not impossible that he had acquired interests on the mainland 
and was also the juror for Titchfield hundred. It seems reasonable 
to conclude that the family owed suit to the hundred court of West 
Medina and also provided one of the hundred’s representatives 
before the royal justices in eyre. Since Robert attended the eyre 
in 1256 as a hundred juror it seems likely that he did the same in 
the fiscal eyre which Thurkelby held a few months previously, and 
that as a juryman he came by a copy of the articles which he later 
copied, incompletely, into his book.® 

We may now consider the writs tested by Thurkelby. Of the 
thirty-one complete Bench terms between Michaelmas 1252 and 
Easter 1260, Thurkelby was senior justice in all but eight, when he 
was on eyre or engaged in the deliberations at Westminster and 
Oxford in 1258. The chances that any judicial writ from the Bench 
in this period will bear his seste are therefore about three to one. 
The first writ is headed extractum de Rotulis justiciariorum but is 
undated.* It is a writ qguare implacitavit in curia christianitatis, con- 
cerning the advowson of the chapel of Kingston, in Shorwell; 
Geoffrey, the parson of Shorwell, has been impleading Jordan de 


1S, pp. 251-2. 2 J.1. 1/776, m. 38d. 3 J.1. 1/784, m. 1. * Ibid. m. 39d. 

5S, pp. 227-8. It ends at the foot of a page, omitting the last ten articles given 
by the Burton annalist in Asmnales Monastici (Rolls Series), i. 337-9. 

* S, p. 15. 
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Kingston in court christian and by this writ Jordan takes the matter 
into the king’s courts, Geoffrey being summoned to answer in the 
Bench on the octave of Hilary. We may assume from this that 
Thurkelby tested the writ during a Michaelmas term and that the 
most likely dates for its return are the Hilary terms of the years 
1253-6 and 1259-60. The series of Bench plea and essoin rolls is 
very defective for this period. After a fairly exhaustive search 
nothing has been found of the case in the plea rolls for Hilary 1259 
and 1260; the plea rolls for the Hilary terms 1253-6 are wanting. 
But the advowson of Kingston chapel is obviously a local matter in 
which Robert would be greatly interested and he has another writ 
about it. For as his example of a writ of prohibition he takes one 
dated 14 June 45 Henry III (1261), which forbids John, vicar of 
Shorwell, to plead in court christian concerning the advowson of 
Kingston chapel, to which he had been presented by William de 
Lisle; Jordan de Kingston having presented Peter de Kingston 
to this chapelry.1_ It seems, therefore, that the right to the advowson 
was in dispute between William de Lisle and Jordan de Kingston. 
Perhaps Robert did some business for William in the matter and 
when the later action was afoot he secured a copy of the writ in the 
earlier action from the files. Jordan de Kingston, like William de 
Lisle, was a tenant of Baldwin de Lisle and had served with Robert 
on the West Medina jury in 1256.* 

The second writ is dated 6 November 44 Henry III (1259).° It 
is Robert’s example of a summons by better pledges, in an action 
de fine facto brought by Richard de la Lee and his mother Eve against 
Robert de la Mare concerning the third part of a knight’s fee at 
Cnabwell (in Stanton St. Quinton), in Wiltshire. The final concord 
in question had been made in Trinity term 1250 after litigation on 
warranty of charter. The writ was returnable at Hilary three weeks 
1260 but a further stage of the action has not been found in the roll 
for that term; * possibly Robert de la Mare essoined. At first sight 
there is nothing to show why Robert Carpenter should have seen 
this writ. However, we find that William de Lisle had connexions 
with both parties to the action. Robert de la Mare is shown by 
litigation in 1258-62 to have held from William’s overlord, Baldwin 
de Lisle; ® when William was summoned to the royal army at 
Oxford in March 1264 he occurs in the list of knights within a few 
names of Robert de la Mare.” Richard de la Lee, like William de 
Lisle, was a member of Phillip Basset’s household; for in July 1260 
William and Richard, at Basset’s instance, mainperned for another 
member of the household who was in Winchester gaol on a charge 


1S; piner. * S$, p. 194; J.1. 1/778, m. 63d. 3S, p. 195. 

*C.P. 25(1), 251/17, no. 5; K.B. 26/141, m. 7; /142, m. 2. * K.B. 26/164. 

* Bench plea rolls for Mich. 1258, Trinity 1260, Easter 1262: K.B. 16/160, m. 45; 
220, m. 6d; /166, m. 35. * Cal. Close Rolls, 1261-1264, p. 381. 
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of trespass of venison.! There are, therefore, many possible ways 
whereby Robert Carpenter can have known about this action and 
obtained a copy of the writ. 

The three pieces of evidence which have been supposed to show 
that Robert was Thurkelby’s clerk thus fit into place, with so much 
else in his book, as evidence only of his activity as a freeholder of 
the West Medina and of his connexions with William de Lisle. 

We may now turn to the civil and crown pleas of the Isle from 
the Hampshire eyre of 1256 which concern Robert or his family; 
following the customary practice in Hampshire eyres, the Isle pleas 
were taken at Southampton towards the close of the eyre, in the 
middle of February. The first action is a plea of novel disseisin 
brought by Roger Horri and his wife Hawys against Hawys who 
was the wife of Robert le Charpenter, Nigel de Standen and his 
wife Dulcia, and Sciencia, daughter of Hawys.? The tenement in 
dispute is a messuage and eighteen acres at Whitwell, some five 
miles south-west of Shorwell. Nigel, who pleaded for the de- 
fendants, began with the exception to the writ that he had no wife 
named Dulcia but only one named Maud. However, he went on 
to plead to the writ, probably because he knew he had an excellent 
case, for his plea was confirmed by the jury in much the same terms 
as he had narrated. Hawys Horri had been a widow and in her 
widowhood she had enfeoffed Maud and Sciencia; upon her 
marriage, Roger Horri and she had confirmed the enfeoffment, to 
Maud, Nigel, and Sciencia. Judgment was accordingly given for 
the defendants and the plaintiffs were put in mercy. The second 
action is another plea of novel disseisin brought by Robert le 
Charpenter against Nigel de Standen and his wife Maud.* There 
is no detailed narration, merely a bare plea by Robert and a bare 
verdict by the jury that he was disseised; so judgment was given 
for Robert. The tenement in dispute was half a curtilage and ten 
acres at ‘ Sord ’, which is probably to be identified with Shorwell.* 
Then in the crown pleas of the West Medina a woman with the 
uncommon name of Phina, who is described as the wife of Robert 
le Carpenter, appeals Roger Hurri of beating her and causing her 
to miscarry a baby. Phina did not prosecute her appeal, for the 
jurors say that at that moment she lay in childbirth. Roger denied 
the charge and was acquitted. No action was taken against Phina. 
But at the bottom of the preceding membrane, unrelated to any plea, 
there is a note that Robert le Carpenter is in mercy for an offence.* 


1 Cal. Close Rolls, 1259-1261, p. 78. 

* J.1. 1/778, m. 22. Standen house is in Arreton, some five miles north-east 
of Shorwell; Great and Little Standen lie a mile farther away. 

3 Ibid. m. 23d. 

*In a crown plea, ibid. m. 56, a place name was written Sholde and corrected by 
the clerk who seems to have prepared the amercements roll to Shorwe/l’. 

5 Ibid. m. 57. : * Ibid. m. 56d. 
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Such laconic and unexplained notes are often entered at the bottom 
of membranes both of crown and civil pleas. Robert’s offence may 
have been an error or omission on his part as a juror; or it may have 
been for what, in technical terms, was his wife’s false appeal. 
Although the appeal was unsuccessful there seems plainly to have 
been ill feeling between the Horri or Hurri family and Robert’s 
family, possibly arising from the disputed estate at Whitwell. 

The details in these pleas enable us to suggest some revisions in 
Mr. Denholm Young’s pedigree of the family and to notice some 
examples of a latterday snobbery in the family that seems to have 
called itself ‘ de Hareslade ’ under Edward I but in 1256 was simply 
‘le Carpenter’. In the Annals of Robert’s book, under 1253 we 
find that R de Hareslad’ senior died on 30 January and under 1268 
that Hawys uxor R de Hareslad’ died on 17 November.! In each case 
de Hareslad’ has been written over an erasure. If we turn to the 
Calendar, at the beginning of Robert’s book, we find under 30 
January that Robert Hares’ died in 1253: Hares’ has been written 
over an erasure.* But the entry against 17 November is simply 
Obiit H. Carpenter.* H. Carpenter is thus an alias for Hawys wife of 
Robert de Hareslad’. We are entitled to assume that at some time 
in the later thirteenth century a member of the family, possibly our 
Robert himself in old age, possibly his son, went through Calendar 
and Annals erasing Carpenter and inserting de Hareslade; but he 
forgot to do so with this entry of the death of Hawys in the Calendar 
under 17 November. Mr. Denholm Young assumed that this 
Hawys was our Robert’s wife. But we have seen from the pleas 
of 1256 that a widowed Hawys was then alive whose husband had 
been a Robert le Carpenter, whereas our Robert’s wife seems then 
to have been Phina. It seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, 
that the Hawys of the Calendar and Annals is Robert’s mother. 


The following is a suggested correction of the first two generations 
of the pedigree: 


Robert le Carpenter 1 ‘ = Hawise, living Feb. 1256, 
died 30 Jan. 1253 | died 17 Nov. 1268 § 
| | | 
? ? ? 
Phina = Robert le Carpenter II? Sciencia* Maud = Nigel de Standon 
living Feb. born 24 Apr. 1230 __ living 1256 both living 1256 ® 
12568 died 19 June 1280 


It must have been on his father’s death in 1253 that Robert, in 
his twenty-third year, began to assume those public responsibilities 
which the head of his family was bound to discharge. Among such 


1S, p. 251. 85.9.2. > 5, p. 11. * S, pp. 1, 2§1. 


*S, pp. 11, 251; J.1. 1/778; m. 22. * j.I. 1/778, m. $7. 7S, pp. 6, 252. 
® j.1. 1/778, m. 22.- * J.1. 1/778, m. 22; cf. ibid. m. 23d. 
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obligations must have been attendance at William de Lisle’s 
seignorial court, a share in the work of the West Medina hundred 
court (including service as one of its representatives before royal 
justices), and, possibly, service in Isle of Wight assize and jury cases. 
There were several thousands of men in England like Robert, who 
took a leading part in the affairs of their hundred, free manor or 
borough and represented it before royal justices. Many were 
knights or men possessing the property qualification for knight- 
hood; of Robert’s fellow jurymen in 1256 Adam de Barnevill, 
Adam de Compton, Adam de Gotten and Jordan de Kingston seem 
to have been of such rank. The majority were freeholders of 
substance, some richer and perhaps more accomplished than Robert 
while many, especially in the smaller hundreds and free manors of 
southern England, had no greater advantages than his. Not all 
were lettered; few may have shared Robert’s acquisitive curiosity. 
But they all had the same round of public responsibilities to dis- 
charge; they needed to know the sort of things that were in the 
tracts and other matter of Robert’s book. Some of the tracts are 
old enough for it to be possible that Robert inherited copies of them 
from his father. Then, in the early years of his own public re- 
sponsibilities, Robert seems to have collected anything relevant that 
he came across in his discharge of those responsibilities: the articles 
of the fiscal eyre of 1255, the articles of the eyre ad omnia placita of 
1256, the accounts of Shorwell and Merewell manors, various writs, 
and the provisions of Oxford and Westminster which represented 
a definition of law without parallel since Magna Carta. The 
resulting book seems to be unique now. In Robert’s day, however, 
there must have been many such compilations. The legislation of 
parliaments and changes in judicial procedure would make them 
largely obsolete by the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Robert’s book would have been of little use to either the pro- 
fessional lawyer or the ‘ sisoure’, the man who made money out 
of his jury obligations, in Langland’s day. For it is a typical 
collection of a mid-thirteenth century hundred juror and it is as 
such, and not as the work of a justice’s clerk, that its materials 
should be considered; even if Robert Carpenter’s service with a 
household knight of a justiciar of England and his probable acquaint- 
ance with a Bench justice who lived in his district gave him ex- 
ceptional opportunities. 


C. A. F. M&Eexincs 
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A Fourteenth-Century Chronicle from the Grey Friars 
at Lynn 


Au. that remains today of the Grey Friars’ house at Lynn is the 
fine late fourteenth-century tower; the only manuscript from their 
library is a book of sermons, preached early in the fifteenth century 
by Friar Nicholas Philipps in East Anglia and written down by him 
at Lynn’ (and elsewhere).! To these may now be added two pages 
of a chronicle in the form of tabular annals for the years 1349, 
1360-77, written apparently between those dates on folios 19-20 
of a mid-fourteenth-century commonplace book, now British 
Museum Additional MS. 47214. 

The volume has forty-eight paper leaves* measuring about 
11d in. x 74 in., arranged in three gatherings (at least one gathering 
is missing after the first). The back cover of the original binding 
of soft white leather on sheets of stiff vellum remains. Possibly 
the book was still in the hands of Grey Friars at the end of the 
fourteenth century; a hand of about 1400 has inscribed on folio 48, 
‘iste quaternus est fratris Iohannis Medilton de dono fratris 
Nicholai Fakynham magistri’. A late sixteenth-century hand has 
added below ‘ vide Johannem Baleum de Nicholao Fackenhamo 
cent. 7* fol. 530’. The reference is to the second edition of Bale’s 
Catalogue (1557) which describes Nicholas Fakenham of Norfolk 
as professor and doctor of Oxford and provincial minister of the 
Franciscans in England 1395-?1401. He died in 1407. The 
sixteenth-century annotator’s identification of the inscription may 
be right, but Fakenham is a common East Anglian name.® 

The whole volume, except for the Grey Friar’s annals, is written 
by one scribe in a mid-fourteenth-century charter hand. The 
contents are a miscellany of legal and historical pieces. It is im- 
possible to say who the scribe was, or where he was writing, but 
there is evidence to suggest that it was somewhere in East Anglia. 
He begins, folios 2’—17, with annals from the Incarnation to 1314. 
To 1295 these annals are brief extracts (usually one line long) from 
a chronicle compiled at Bury St. Edmunds,‘ which was popular 

* Bodley MS. Lat. Th. D. 1, described by A. G. Little, Franciscan Papers, Lists and 


Documents (1943), pp. 244-5. For the house of the Grey Friars at Lynn see A. R. 
Martin, Franciscan Architecture in England (1937), pp. 101-5. 

* The water mark of the first gathering is a T and of the second and third an eagle; 
cf. C. M. Briquet, Les Filigranes, no. 9089 (Palermo 1361) and no. 77 (Longwy, Udine 
and Pisa, mid-fourteenth century) respectively. 

* For Nicholas Fakenham see A. G. Little, op. cit. p. 198, and ibid. Grey Friars in 
Oxford (1892), pp. 252-3. There was a prosperous family of Fakenhams in Lynn; 
H. Ingleby, Red Register of King’s Lynn (1919 &c.), i. 155-6. 

* For the Bury chronicle see V. H. Galbraith, ante lviii. 51-78. 
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in East Anglia but not elsewhere. The extract has a few unim- 
portant additions to the Bury chronicle; one, under 672, is a 
synopsis of the history of the abbey of Ely. On folios 20%—-21" are 
lists of the kings of the Heptarchy including notes on East Anglian 
kings and saints. Chief justice Thomas Weyland, a Norfolk man 
and great landowner in East Anglia, is mentioned in the annals 
under 1289, ‘ obsessio fratrum minorum apud Babbewelle pro 
Thoma Weiland’, and he appears again in the last item of the 
volume (fos. 45-7") among the French civilians and canonists who 
in 1292 advised Edward I on the law of succession to the throne of 
Scotland.1 The house of the Grey Friars at Babwell, Suffolk, is 
also mentioned under 1259, ‘ fratres minores post venerunt apud 
sanctum Edmundum et expulsi erant extra villam, propter privileg- 
ium ecclesie sancti Edmundi usque Babbewelle’.? The annals 
quoted above for 1289 and 1259 are both lifted from the Bury 
chronicle, but the name itself, Babwell, is an addition. There is 
not enough evidence, however, to conclude that the commonplace 
book was compiled for the Grey Friars. The contents suggest 
rather that it was compiled for some East Anglian lawyer who took 
an interest in Scottish affairs. Its principal contents, excluding the 
items already noticed, are: a list of the kings of Scotland 844-1285 
(fo. 22%), Boniface VIII’s letter to Edward I, 1299, about the 
imprisonment of Scottish ecclesiastics,? and notes for Edward’s 
answer, 1304,‘ the version of the coronation service used at Edward 
II’s coronation ® (fos. 24%, 25), Anglo-Saxon and Norman laws, 
incomplete at the beginning (fos. 26-44), the reissue of King John’s 
charter, 13 January 1215, granting freedom of election to the 
churches ® and his letters patent, 1213, revoking ‘ ut legatio ’? (fos. 


1 The lawyers’ opinions are printed from a later text (mid-fifteenth century) in 
Johannis de Fordun, Scotichronicon cum supplementis ac continuatione Walteri Berveni, ed. 
W. Goodall (1759), ii. 139-45. Edward’s consultation and the opinions have received 
little attention from historians. F. Michel, Les Ecossais en France, Les Frangais en 
Ecosse (1862), i. 41-2, dates Edward’s consultation with the lawyers 1286. But 
probably it took place during the adjournment of the proceedings at Norham in 1292; 
Foedera, i. 777, tecords that at that time Edward ‘ per sollempnes nuncios de consilio 
suo, super facto illo, diversarum regionum consulet sapientes’. One of the lawyers 
who gave an opinion was master Giles Lambert, described as ‘ decanus’ of Tours; 
he was dean 1290-1313; E. R. Vaucelle, ‘La Collégiale de Saint-Martin de Tours, 
397-1328, in Bulletin et Mémoires de la Socitté Archéologique de Touraine: Mémoires, no. 46 
(1907), Pp. 441. 

? A late medieval hand has written in the margin by these entries ‘ nota pro inhabi- 
tacione fratrum Babwell’, and ‘ obsessio pro Weylond ’. 

3 Foedera, i. 907-8. 

* Ibid. i. 932, 933. Cf. Rishanger, Chronica et Annales, ed H. T. Riley (Rolls Series), 
pp. 208-10. 

5 The ordo printed by L. G. W. Legg, English Coronation Records (1901), pp. 83-112, 
reference O in the footnotes. The text in Add. MS. 47214 agrees closely with that in 
Harley MS. 2901, for which see H. G. Richardson in Bull. Inst. Hist. Research (1938-9), 
XVi. 10-11. 

© Statutes of the Realm, i. 5. 

7 T. D. Hardy, Rotuli Litterarum Patentium (1835), i. 100. 
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44”, 45), and the form of homage made by Edward I to Philip IV 
in 1294 1 (fo. 45). 

When the scribe had written the annals from the Incarnation to 
1314 on folios 2”-17, he tabulated the next three leaves (fos. 17°—20) 
for the annals from 1316-77; he wrote the year date in Roman 
numerals and the Dominical letter in the left hand margin, leaving 
a space for the annal before writing the next year date. There are 
ten years on each page. The general appearance is like that of a 
modern diary. The scribe then copied in neatly annals for the 
years 1340, 1345-1348, 1356, 1357, and 1360. His entry for 1345, 
about the murder of the abbot of Combe, contains information not 
found elsewhere. 

The remaining spaces were used by the Grey Friar of Lynn. He 
wrote in annals for the years 1346, 1361-70, and 1373-7. The 
annals themselves provide the evidence of authorship. Four 
entries suggest that they were written by a Grey Friar (those for 
1349, 1362, 1366, and 1375) as they contain references. to the Fran- 
ciscans. An entry under 1364 suggests that the friar belonged to 
the Grey Friars’ house at Lynn; it notes that ‘ post complein 
dictum in choro quasi usque ad mediam noctem erat fulmen horri- 
bile quasi continuum et grando Lenn’. Events at Lynn are also 
mentioned under 1363, 1374, and 1377. 

It is well known that most medieval religious houses kept 
chronicles as part of their archives. The grand chronicles, such as 
those of St. Albans, have survived, partly because more than one 
copy was made. But many less important works have disappeared. 
This Grey Friar’s chronicle is interesting as one of the few survivors. 
It represents the humble attempt of a small house to write history 
and may be compared with the short chronicle of Butley priory in 
Suffolk * and that of the Grey Friars of London.’ The page format, 
the arrangement of spaces headed by the year date for the insertion 
of annals, also occurs in the mid-thirteenth-century annals of St. 
Augustine’s Canterbury (the scribe tabulated annals from the 
Incarnation to 1300 and made entries to 1234), and in the late 
thirteenth-century annals of Hickling in Norfolk (the scribe tabu- 
lated annals from the Incarnation to 1532, made entries to 1294 and 
other scribes added more entries later). The Winchester chronicler 
advocated composing a chronicle year by year on a schedule attached 
to the end of a volume and copying the annal in neatly at the end 
of the year. But here was another way of writing a chronicle. 


1 Foedera, i. 807. 

* Register or Chronicle of Butley Priory, Suffolk, 1310-1533, ed. A. G. Dickens (1951). 
* Monumenta Franciscana, ed. R. Howlett (Rolls Series), ii. 143-260. 

* Cotton MS. Julius D 11, fos. 3-21. * Egerton MS. 3142, fos. 83%-104”. 

* Cotton MS. Vespasian E iv, fo. 153, printed from a derivative text (see N. Denholm 


Young, ante, xlix. 85-93) in Annales Monastici, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Series), iv. 
355. 
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The Grey Friar of Lynn writes bad Latin in a cramped charter 
hand. His Latin shows the influence of the vernacular (for example, 
complein for completorium under 1364 and princissa for principissa 
under 1365). Only once, under 1373, does he associate cause with 
effect. But his chronicle gains value from its very unpretentious- 
ness. The chronicler was not tidily copying written sources. 
From 1361 it is fairly certain that he was writing more or less 
contemporarily with the events described. The shade of ink and 
width of pen strokes varies from annal to annal. The entry for 
1364 got so long that it spilt over into the space for 1365, which 
annal is longer still and almost crowds out that for 1366. The 
author seems to have obtained much of his news as an eye-witness 
and listener: under 1365 he says ‘hec et alia multa retulit qui 
interfuit ’, and ends the annal for 1375 with ‘ ut dicebatur a mulltis ’. 
He is more than a parochial antiquary. He mentions his own house 
only once and makes a bold attempt at a general history; he notes 
events of national importance and does not ignore the European 
scene. He must have profited from being at Lynn, a busy market 
place and port. He adds a number of facts to our knowledge, 
particularly of East Anglian history. He is apparently the only 
authority for the removal and reburial of Elizabeth Ufford’s body 
in 1362, for the fires at the Austin canons’, Orford, and in the 
tolbooth and Carmelite convent, Lynn, under 1363, for the cele- 
brations on the occasion of Princess Joan’s purification in 1365, 
for the flood and high price of water at Lynn in 1374, for the 
information about the Franciscans in 1375 and for the interdict on 
Lynn in 1377. 

ANTONIA GRANSDEN. 


British MuszuM AppITIONAL MS. 47214. 
fo. 18%. 1340 


In} festo nativitatis beati lohannis Baptiste,? statim post horam nonam, 
fuit bellum navale in Swyna Flandrie inter regem Anglie [Edwardum] 
tercium a conquestu et navigium regis Francie, ubi Deo opitulante rex 


. . . . . . xx . 
Anglie triumphavit et cepit circiter vi naves, defensoribus et guber- 
natoribus earundem submersis et occisis. 


1345 

Duo albi monachi de monasterio de Koumbe * pro morte eorum abbatis 
capti, et per aliquod tempus in prisona de Warwyk’ detenti, demum die 
sancti Laurencii* apud Rokeby per Justiciarios domini regis E[dwardi] 


1 Punctuation, the use of capitals, #, v, i, /, are the editor’s. The years are written 
in Arabic instead of Roman numerals and the dominical letters omitted. 

2 24 June. 3 Combe, co. Warwick, Cistercian abbey. 

“10 August, at Rugby. For this murder, which is not mentioned by the other 


chroniclers, see Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1343-1345, pp. $73, 580, and Cal. of Inquisitions, Mise. 
11. 483. 
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tercii, anno regni sui xix°, de morte et prodicione eorum patris arrainiati 
et coram eis caucius convicti, privilegio clericali non obstante, tanquam 
proditores eodem die tracti fuerunt et suspensi. 


1346 

Bellum apud Cressy in Picardia inter Edwardum regem Anglie tercium 
a conquestu et Philippum de Valoys regem Francie, ubi ex parte dicti 
regis Francie ceciderunt rex Boemie, dux Lothoringie, comites de 
Flandrie, de Alasonn, de Bloys, de Alba Marla, de Bello Monte, de 
Harecourt cum duobus filiis et plures alii tam de Francia quam 
Alemannia;} et dominus rex Francie cum filio regis Boemie fugit.? Et 
cito post rex Anglie incepit eodem anno obsidionem de Caleys. Eodem 
anno David rex Scocie captus est. 


1347 

Villa de Caleys fere per unum annum per Edwardum regem Anglie 
tercium post conquestum obsessa, et demum fame subacta, iliit® die 
Augusti eo anno per diem sabbati eidem regi cum castro reddita fuit 
capitaneo, et omnibus aliis in eisdem existentibus in gratia domini Regis 
de vita et membris, bonis et catallis se ponentibus. 


fo. 19. 1348 


Isto anno apud Melcoumbe in comitatu Dorsate parum ante festum nat’ 
sancti Iohannis Baptiste, due scaphe, quarum una erat de Bristollia, 
applicuerunt, in quibus naute de Vasconia venientes quadam inaudita 
pestilencia epidemia nominata infecti, homines illius ville de Melcoumbe 
primo in Anglia inficiebant, ubi incole morbo illius pestilencie trium 
dierum ad plus infirmati in vigilia sancti Iohannis Baptiste primo inde 
ibi mori ceperunt. 


1349 


Isto anno circa pascha vel modicum ante incepit pestilencia in custodia ¢ 
Cantebrigiense et duravit per totam estatem. 


1356 

Bellum iuxta Pictaviam inter Iohannem regem Francie et Edwardum 
primogenitum regis Anglie principem Wallie, ubi dictus rex succubuit 
et captus est cum filio Philippo et multis comitibus et dominis Francie 


? This list is inaccurate and incomplete. 

* The flight of Philip with the son of the king of Bohemia, Charles IV of Luxem- 
bourg, is mentioned by the continuator of Murimuth; Chromica Adae Murimuth et 
Roberti de Avesbury, ed. E. M. Thompson (Rolls Series), p. 247. Froissart, Chroniques, 
ed. S. Luce (Soc. de I’Hist. de France), iii. 179, says of Charles, ‘ il s’en parti: je ne 
sgai pas quel chemin il prist’, and states that Philip fled with Jean de Hainault and 
others to Labroye and on to Paris (ib. mt. vii, and 184). Les Vrayes Chroniques de 


ae Jehan ie Bel, ed. M. L. Polain, ii. 89, also mentions his flight with Jean de 
ainauit. 


* The authorities give various dates. Malvern, Polychronicon, ed. R. Lumby (Rolls 
Series), viii. 355, gives about the feast of St. John the Baptist. 

* Custodia ; an administrative division of the Franciscan province; that of Cambridge 
covered East Anglia. Easter was on 12 April; A. Jessop states that the plague 
entered East Anglia in March; “Black Death in East Anglia’ in The Coming of the 
Friars (1890), pp. 208-9. 
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xix? die Septembris, . . primogenito filio suo Dolphino cum acie sua 
a prelio fugiente. 


1357 


Edwardus princeps Wallie, regis Edwardi tercii a conquestu primo- 
genitus, de Vasconia in Angliam rediit et xi die mensis Maii per diem 
iovis ! apud Plummouth prospere applicuit, lohannem regem Francie, 
Philippum filium suum et quosdam alios in bello iuxta Pictaviam captos 
de Burdegale secum ducens. Eodem anno circa festum nat’ sancti 
iohannis duo cardinales in Angliam venerunt pro pace inter regna Francie 
et Anglie reformanda.* Eodem anno mense Septembris David de Brus 
rex Scotie a custodia regis Anglie liberatus fuit, certis obsidibus pro 
redemptio[n]Je sua in Angliam missis.* 


fo. 19%. 1360 
Isto anno incepit pestilencia apud London’ iam circa festum sancti 
Michaelis* ubi primo infantes in magno numero delevit; et post pascham® 


proximam sequens (sic) homines et mulieres in maxima multitudine 
decesserunt. 


1361 


Isto anno fuit pestilencia in partibus australibus Anglie maxime et mors 
puerorum et iuvenum et divitum; hec tamen pestilencia fuit multo minor 
quam precedens (sic) anno 13™°.6 Eodem anno secundum cursum 
ecclesie Anglicane 18 Kal. Februarii? et sequente nocte fuit ventus 


vehemens qui campanilia et ecclesias et domos destruxit et discooperuit 
et arbores evertit. 


1362 
Isto anno in die sanctorum Gervasii et Prothasii*® fuit corpus domine 


Elizabet, uxoris domini Thome Ufford heredis® et filii comitis Suffolchie,” 
exhumatum apud Campese 1 et deportatum ad fratres minores Gipp’ ” 


1 This date is wrong; Edward arrived on 5 May; Chronicon Angliae (Rolls Series), 
ed. E. M. Thompson, p. 37. He left Bordeaux on 11 April; Grandes Chroniques, ed. 
R. Delachenal (Soc. de l’Hist. de France), i. 110. 

* Nicholas Cappochi, cardinal-priest of St. Vitalis; Talleyrand of Perigord, cardinal- 
bishop of Albano. 

* David Bruce was released on the conclusion of the treaty of Berwick, 3 October 
1357; Foedera, iii. 372-3. 

‘ This approximate date, about 29 September, is roughly six months earlier than 
that given by the other authorities. 

55 April 1361. * Thirteen years previously, i.¢. 1348. 

715 January 1362. * 19 June. 

* The description of Thomas as ‘ heir’ may mean that this annal was written after 
1366, as Thomas, the second son (d.? 1368), had an elder brother Robert who is 
supposed to have been alive in 1366; there is, however, so little evidence about the 
date of Robert’s death that it is impossible to say when Thomas became heir: G. E. C. 
Complete Peerage, xii. 432. 

1® Robert, 1st earl of Suffolk, 1337-69. 

11 Campsey Ash, Suffolk; the Uffords were patrons of the house of Austin 
canonesses there; R. E. Chester Waters, Genealogical Memoirs of the Extinct Family of 
Chester of Chicheley (1878), i. 325. 

12 Ipswich. That this was Elizabeth’s burial place is confirmed by J. Weever, 


Funeral Monuments (1767), p. 487; the story of her reburial does not seem to survive 
elsewhere. 
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ac sepultum coram magno altari in choro; quod iacuerat apud Campese 
plus quam per 24 ebdomadas in terra; discussa enim veritate quomodo 
corpus suum legaverat sepeliendum in loco fratrum predicto, comes, qui 
erat homo bone consciencie, permisit corpus levari per fratres. 


1363 

Isto anno in vigilia translationis sancti Thome Cantuariensis archiepiscopi,* 
in nocte quando fratres fuerunt in matutinis, fuit fulmen tam horribile 
quod combussit ecclesiam et chorum Carmelitarum Lenn’ et tolbothe in 
eadem villa eodem tempore; et anno proximato (sic) precedente combussit 
fulmen locum fratrum Augustinensium apud Orforde et consimili 
tempore anni. Isto etiam anno fuit magnum gelu incipiens in medio 
Decembris et durans quasi usque ad medium 40™€ proximato (sic) 
sequentis. 


1364 

Isto anno obiit Johannes rex Francie London’ cito post pascha, qui ante 
captus fuit in bello iuxta Pictaviam cum filio Philippo et multis aliis 
nobilibus; iste vero Iohannes predictus post captivitatem rediit ad 
Franciam et postea reversus ad Anglicam, London’ mortuus est. Item 
eodem anno iv Kalendas Augusti,? post complein * dictum in choro, quasi 
usque ad mediam noctem, erat fulmen horribile quasi continuum et 
grando Lenn’ et in villis quibusdam ‘ vicinis mari, tam horribile quod 
lapides descenderunt ad quantitatem pomi, et alibi multo maiores, ita 
quod impetu sui decensus terram penetraverunt ad magnam profundi- 
tatem et quasi in terra se occultaverunt, et blada destruxerunt, et feras et 
cuniculos, aves et lepores (destru) 5 interfecerunt. 


1365 

Isto anno fecit Edwardus, primogenitus regis Anglie et princeps Aquitanie 
et Wallie, in quindena pasche, in Aquitania civitate Angilem,* maximam 
sole[m]pnitatem in purificatione princi[pi]sse? post partum filii sui 
primogeniti nomine Edwardi. Ubi fuerunt vii® et vi milites et 154 
domine, et duravit sole[m]pnitas per dies 10, et equi ® in expensis principis 
fuerunt xvill per dictam sole[m]pnitatem; ubi et princi[pi]ssa habuit 
de camera sua 24 milites et tot dominas in® apparatu solempni pro 
hastiludiis, tripudiis et aliis solaciis transitoriis; pro qua sole[m]pnitate 


cera empta excessit in precio iiii¢ libras argenti. Hec et alia multa retulit 
qui interfuit. 


1366 


Isto anno in parliamento suo celebrato apud Westmonasterium post 
pascham dominus rex cassavit et adnullavit  statutum novum editum 


1 Thursday, 6 July. 2 29 July. * gplem in manuscript. 

* quibusdam in margin with tie-mark in manuscript. 5 Deleted in manuscript. 

* Sunday, 27 April, at Angouléme. Cf. Avesbury’s account of similar festivities 
on the queen’s purification after the birth of Thomas of Woodstock in 1355; Chronica 
Adae Murimuth et Roberti de Avesbury, ed. E. M. Thompson (Rolls Series), p. 422. 

* pi interlin. in a later hand in manuscript. 

*eq in manuscript. An écu. 

* A word has been erased and crossed out in manuscript. 

*® statu added and expunged in manuscript. 
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per universitates Oxoniensem et Cantebrigiensem contra fratres; } de hac 
materia plenius supra anno bt.? Item isto anno in mense Septembris 
frater Marcus, fratrum minorum generalis minister, factus est cardinalis 
et alius de ordine predicatorum.® 


1367 

Bellum in Hispania iuxta aquam Nazers,‘ ubi Edwardus primogenitus 
regis Anglie vicit bastardum Hispanie intrusorem® et legitimum ° 
restituit in regnum, captis 2 milibus Valencium et plusquam quinque 
milibus occisis. Hoc factum est 3° die Aprilis. Eodem anno statim post 
pascham Urbanus Vt¥8 recessit de Avinione cum cardinalibus transferens 
sedem Viterbium. 


fo. 20. 1368 
Isto anno dominus archiepiscopus Cantuariensis factus est cardinalis. 


1369 


Hoc anno renovata est guerra inter Angliam et Franciam, per falsitatem 
quorundam de Francia, qui contra concordiam firmatam invaserunt 
terras regis Anglie in partibus transmarinis. Item pestilencia magna 
fuit magnatum et puerorum. 


1370 

Isto anno fuit magna caristia bladi per totam Angliam et maxime in 
estate, ita quod quarterium frumenti valuit xx solidos et in quibusdam 
partibus 2 marcas.’ 


1373 

Isto anno transfretavit magnus excercitus contra Francos, videlicet dux 
Lancastrie, dux Britannie, comes Sutfolch, comes Warwyc,’ et alii 
comites et nobiles; modicum tamen profecerunt, quia fame magna pars 
excercitus interiit, propter defectum capitaneorum,® ut dicebatur a multis.® 


1 Oxford University passed a statute, 1365, forbidding the friars to receive into 
their orders those who had not yet completed their eighteenth year; Statuta Antiqua 
Universitatis Oxoniensis, ed. S. Gibson (1931), pp. 164-5. Such a statute for Cambridge 
University has not survived. The Parliament at Westminster, May 1366, quashed 
the Universities’ statute; Rot. Parl. ii 290. For details of the controversy see J. R. H. 
Moorman, The Grey Friars in Cambridge (1952), pp. 105 seq. 

2 The meaning of this passage is obscure; the manuscript reads de he m pleni’ 
§ afi bl. 

* Mark of Viterbo, minister general of the Friars Minor, 1359-66, cardinal-priest 
of St. Praxidius, 1366. William Sudre, cardinal-priest of St. John and St. Paul, 1366. 

* Aquam Nazers; the battle of Najera, 3 April 1367, was fought on the banks of 
the river Najerilla. 

5 Henry of Trastamara. ® Peter, king of Castille. 

? Wheat was 3°. a bushel (245. a quarter), as a result of the plague and floods of the 
preceding year, according to Chronicon Anglia ed. E. M. Thompson (Rolls Series), p. 65 ; 
the Annals of Bermondsey record, ‘ vendebatur busshellus frumenti Calisiae pro iii*. 
iv’, (268. 84. a quarter), luna currente per iii’; Annales Monastici, ed. H. R. Luard 
(Rolls Series), iii. 478. 

® capit’ in manuscript. 

*For contemporary comments on John of Gaunt’s inefficiency see Exlogium 
Historiarum, ed. F. S. Haydon (Rolls Series), iii. 336; Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, 
ed. H. T. Riley, (Rolls Series), i. 316. 
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Isto anno 3° die mensis Decembris circio ! flante formidine fuit fluxus 
maris terribilis Lenn’, cooperiens pro maiori parte magnum forum 
ibidem, terras etiam villarum adiacencium et domos intrans et submergens, 
naves etiam in mari ad terram per magnam distantiam elevans et proiciens, 
et pecora in pascuis submergens. Et cito post sequebatur magnum gelu 
durans usque ad vigiliam natalis Domini. Quo tempore fuit magna 
penuria aque recentis in Lenn’ ita quod pipa aque recentis quandoque * 
vendebatur pro 12d. 


1375 


Isto anno dominica 4* quadragesime,’ que fuit * in octavis annunciationis 
Virginis gloriose, tanta 5 aquarum inundacia Oxonie in conventu predica- 
torum® quod populus venit ad locum fratrum minorum? et ibidem 
frater predicatorum predicavit sermonem illorum ad populum in domo 
fratrum minorum. Item in eadem quadragesima fuit frater Leonardus ® 
generalis minister fratrum minorum in Anglia et tenuit concilium suum 
cum magistris et custodibus Anglie Bedefordie, et fuit ibi tamen per 3 
dies et statim disponit se ad recessum de Anglia; dies autem convocationis 
magistrorum et custodum fuit dominica in passione Domini.® 


1377 

Hoc anno in vigilia sancti Albani }® obiit rex Anglie Edwardus 3¥8 post 
conquestum, anno regni sui 51, sepultus ad quindenam post eodem die, 
scilicet die dominica;™ et statim post (in die sanctorum Quirici et Iulitte™ 
coronatus est rex Ricardus filius filii supradicti Edwardi anno etatis sue 
11m0)!3 17 Kalendas Augusti! rex Ricardus coronatus, filius filii supradicti 
Edwardi, etatis sue anno 11™°, Item eodem anno fuit villa Lenn’ 
supposita interdicto a 50 Idibus Iunii!® usque ad vigiliam sancti 
Laurencii !* eiusdem anni, propter violenciam factam per quosdam fatuos 
eiusdem ville in personam domini Henrici de Dispensariis episcopi 
Norwyc’. 


1 Circius ; a violent wind (in Roman times W.N.W.). 

2* va’ added and expunged in manuscript. 

%1 April. 

* ‘illo anno’ added and deleted in manuscript. 

5 * fuit ’ added and deleted in manuscript. 

* The buildings (1245) of the Oxford Dominicans lay close by the Isis outside the 
south gate in St. Ebbes. 

7 The Church of the Grey Friars, Oxford, stood ‘ from the south end of Paradise 
Place, where the wall juts out southwards for a few yards, to a point about the north 
end of King’s Terrace’, A. G. Little, Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 23. 

* Leonardus Rossi de Giffono, minister general of the Friars Minor 1373-8. Gregory 
XI in 1374 ordered him to visit Umbria and other provinces to reform observance 
of the rule; Analecta Franciscana, vii. 349-50. His visit to England does not seem 
to be mentioned elsewhere. 

*8 April. A. G. Little, Franciscan Papers, Lists and Documents, p. 215, notes that 
a provincial chapter was held in England in 1375, date and place unknown. For 
the problems connected with the composition, &c., of the provincial chapters and 
other less formal assemblies of the Friars Minor see ibid. pp. 156-78 passim. 


10 21 June. 1s July. 12 16 June. 
18 Deleted in manuscript. 4 16 July. 18 9 June. 


*9 August. For a full account of Despenser’s quarrel with Lynn see Chronicon 
Angliae, pp. 139-40; Walsingham does not mention the interdict. 
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Sir Frederic Hamilton’s Narrative of Events relative 
to the Jameson Raid 


FREDERIC HowarD HAMILTON was born in London in 1865 and 
was educated at Mill Hill School and Caius College, Cambridge. 
After reading for the Bar at the Inner Temple he went to South 
Africa in 1889. From Pretoria in the following year he answered 
an advertisement and was duly appointed editor of a little newspaper 
known as the Zoutpansberg Review at Smithsdorp, a deserted and 
desolate mining township in the far north of the Transvaal. He 
was editor and staff combined, and when the proprietors—‘ a small 
selection of saloon keepers ’—were unable to pay his second month’s 
salary, he became the owner too, buying the paper for £50. 

Six months later Hamilton had his first encounter with Cecil 
Rhodes, then prime minister of Cape Colony, who was returning 
from his first visit to the future Rhodesia. Rhodes came to Pieters- 
berg, a neighbouring township, in order to negotiate the purchase 
of a concession previously granted to a Transvaal politician by 
Lobengula. There he was interviewed by a group of expectant 
journalists, including Hamilton, for Rhodes had been lost to view 
for some months. Disliking journalists on principle, Rhodes 
refused to talk; but Hamilton had the wit to ask him whether he 
remembered ‘ Watts of Oriel’ (an Oxford friend of Rhodes and 
also of Hamilton’s father), and the response was immediate. During 
the next two days, while the negotiations over the concession were 
proceeding, Hamilton saw him constantly at his hotel. His con- 
fidence having been gained, Rhodes poured out information about 
his plans for northward expansion, which Hamilton was permitted 
to publish in the Zoutpansberg Review. 

Within a fortnight he was offered and accepted the assistant- 
editorship of the Johannesburg Star, and a few years later he 
succeeded F. J. Dormer as editor.’ In that capacity he was well 
placed for observing the intransigent policy of the Transvaal 
Government and the growth of the Uitlander problem. He became 
an active member of the Uitlander organization, the Transvaal 
National Union, and the narrative which is now published provides 
an inside picture of the situation in Johannesburg during the months 
preceding the Jameson Raid. At the time of that fiasco he was 
in Cape Town, whither he and Charles Leonard had been sent in 
order to urge Rhodes to stop Jameson from crossing the border. 


1 Sir Frederic Hamilton to Sir Carleton Allen, 11 September 1955. Iam indebted 
to the recipient for making this letter available to me. 
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Hamilton chose to return to Johannesburg and was imprisoned 
with the rest. Having paid his fine of £2,000 and been released, he 
resigned the editorship of the Star and left for England, where he 
became largely interested in mining and financial undertakings in 
South Africa, Australia and elsewhere. Although he resisted several 
invitations to stand as a Liberal candidate for parliament, in 
his later years he was active in the National Liberal organization. 
He was knighted in 1936 and died twenty years later. In the words 
of The Times obituary notice, ‘he was a man of great simplicity 
and kindness, who seemed almost to disclaim responsibility for 
his natural generosity ’.! 

Sir Frederic Hamilton’s narrative is in the form of a letter to 
Mr. Howell Wright of Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., who deposited it 
in the Yale University Library. Two copies were made, of which 
Hamilton himself retained one and sent the other for safe keeping 
to Sir Carleton Allen, then Warden of Rhodes House, Oxford, who 
placed it in Rhodes House Library. It is this text which—with 
Lady Hamilton’s approval—is here printed. Dated 27 September 
1937, the account was thus written forty-two years after the events 
which it records. Yet, judging by the numerous historical refer- 
ences which can be checked, the writer’s memory was with few 
exceptions remarkably accurate, and his portrayal of the various 
protagonists is vivid and fair-minded. 

Three groups were concerned with the projected ‘ rising’ in 
Johannesburg against the Government of the Transvaal Republic 
—Cecil Rhodes with his advisers and agents, the Reform Party in 
the city itself, and Joseph Chamberlain at the Colonial Office. It 
is ironical that the Jameson Raid, which was an armed invasion of 
an autonomous republic in time of peace, should have resulted 
from Rhodes’s determination to draw the territories of South 
Africa together into an economic federation. The obstacle was 
the Kruger régime in the Transvaal which stood rigidly for a policy 
of isolated independence, with the support of Germany, in prefer- 
ence to association with the rest of South Africa which would 
submerge Transvaaler identity beneath the hated combination of 
British influence and Western industrialism. For many years 
Rhodes had advocated patient forbearance in the belief that the 
underlying interdependence of the sub-continent must eventually 
determine the issue; and he planned to satisfy race pride by providing 
for a form of confederation, within the empire, in which the re- 
publican character of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State would 
be preserved.? 

A combination of circumstances caused him to abandon wisdom 
and embrace conspiracy. In June 1894, the British Government 

1 The Times, 31 January 1956. 
* Basil Williams, Cecil Rhodes (London, 1921), pp. 244-6. 
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informed him that he must give up all hope of acquiring Delagoa 
Bay because of Germany’s opposition. This meant that, as soon 
as the Netherlands railway from Lourengo Marques was complete, 
the Transvaal would have its own east-coast alternative to economic 
federation with the south. Moreover, Rhodes’s alarm at the 
growing disposition of Germany to extend her patronage to the 
Transvaal, which was shared by the Rosebery Administration, was 
accentuated a few months later when Dr. Leyds, Kruger’s State 
Secretary, set off for Berlin, where he was enthusiastically received. 
Other events during the autumn of 1894 added to the cumulative 
effect. The visit of Sir Henry Loch, the High Commissioner, to 
Pretoria brought the excitement on the Rand to a head, and he 
returned to Capetown convinced that a rising was inevitable and 
that he himself, as representing ‘ the Imperial Factor ’, ought to be 
instructed to intervene as arbitrator and be furnished with a sufficient 
body of troops to ensure that his intervention was effective (see 
p. 287 below). During September and October Rhodes toured 
Charterland (Rhodesia) with a number of mining engineers, includ- 
ing John Hays Hammond. On the return journey he had an inter- 
view with his old antagonist, Kruger, in Pretoria, and the Transvaal 
President was so defiant about raising the railway rates that Rhodes 
warned him that his isolationist policy would oblige the rest of South 
Africa to combine against him.? He then went on to Johannesburg, 
where Charles Leonard, the chairman of the National Union, 
Hammond and others, asked for his support but made it clear 
that if he refused, the Uitlanders would take their own line.’ 
It was during these talks that Hamilton formed the impression 
that a plan of intervention was already germinating in Rhodes’s 
mind. 

Then came the Volksraad elections in which the Kruger faction 
triumphed over Joubert and the more liberal-minded elements 
among the Boers. Re-installed as president, Kruger stiffened his 
attitude. Unless the trend of events could be arrested, it seemed to 
Rhodes that the chance of effecting the economic unification of South 
Africa would be irretrievably lost. On 16 December 1894, Rhodes, 
with Jameson and Rutherfoord Harris (secretary of the Chartered 
Company in South Africa) arrived in London. Ripon, the Colonial 
Secretary, was pressed to implement a previous promise to transfer 
to the Company a strip of 6,000 square miles in Bechuanaland for 
the continuation of the railway, which had now reached Mafeking, 
and also to expedite the handing over of the administration of the 
entire Protectorate. In the New Year public meetings were held 


1E. A. Walker, History of South Africa (London, 1940 edn.), p. 449. 

® Basil Williams, Ceci] Rhodes, p. 248. 

* Walker, op. cit. p. 448, and J. H. Hammond, Astobiography (New York, 1935), 
i, 319-22. 
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where it was confidently asserted that a South African Zollverein 
would be speedily effected and would be surely followed by political 
federation; and Rhodes divulged his plan—or parts of it—to the 
prime minister, Lord Rosebery.? 

The purpose of the conspiracy was to overthrow the Kruger 
régime in order to bring the Transvaal into economic union with 
the rest of South Africa before it was too late. An ancillary, but 
important, consideration was the future of the new deep-level gold- 
mining on the Rand which now appeared to offer great oppor- 
tunities for long-term development—given favourable political 
conditions. In order to achieve success it was necessary for 
Rhodes to carry out two difficult manipulations. He must 
guide, and if need be, deceive the reform movement in Johannes- 
burg so that the revolution neither accepted a compromise with 
the Kruger régime nor yet produced a cosmopolitan republic 
which would be more powerful and even more hostile to 
federation than its Boer predecessor. Secondly, he must persuade 
the British Government to support him with its authority and yet 
not to the extent of putting ‘the Imperial Factor’ in direct 
control. 

On the first count we must briefly consider the situation inside 
Johannesburg, and on the second it will be necessary to touch on 
the controversial question of Chamberlain’s ‘ complicity’. Hamil- 
ton’s narrative has some interesting evidence in connexion with 
both of these issues. 

The Transvaal National Union, formed in 1892, consisted of 
professional men and artisans who relied on protest meetings and 
petitions to secure redress of Uitlander grievances. ‘They were’, 
says J. H. Hammond, ‘ more vocal than influential ’,? and they were 
unpopular with the mining magnates on the ground that their 
activities irritated the Transvaal Government. About the time of 
Loch’s visit to Pretoria in June 1894, a few of the mining houses 
seem to have abandoned the policy of ‘ appeasing ’ the Volksraad 
and began to think of some form of revolutionary action to force 
concessions for the gold-mining industry. They sought an alliance 
with the National Union which did that body no good at all, for it 
aroused suspicion and some defections from its Labour members.* 
Lionel Phillips of the Wernher-Beit group and othets were very 
averse to calling in the too-powerful Rhodes, who, they feared, 
would dominate the movement for his own purposes; but the 
forceful American, J. H. Hammond, of the Consolidated Gold 


1 See p. 291, n. 1 below. 

® Autobiography, i. 319. 

* See Hamilton’s bitter remark (p. 288 below) when Lionel Phillips, of H. Eckstein 
& Co., the Johannesburg representatives of Wernher, Beit & Co., secretly slipped to 
him a bag containing 500 sovereigns as a contribution to National Union funds. 
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Fields Company, urged that Rhodes was indispensable. He alone 
as prime minister of the Cape could secure British recognition and 
provide an armed force tc come to their aid, ‘ when and if the revolt 
started ’;1 and with Rhodes himself Hammond used the argument 
that, if he refused to come in, the Uitlanders would go their own 
way. 

A tentative understanding seems to have been reached by the 
time that Rhodes and his companions sailed for England in Novem- 
ber 1894, and early in the following June Rhodes and Beit had 
arranged to share the cost of organizing and arming a rising and to 
put a force on the border. A few weeks later Phillips and Jameson 
informed Hamilton of the plans and assured him that Colonial Office 
support had been secured.2 A working committee was formed, 
consisting of Lionel Phillips (representing the Beit group), Colonel 
Francis Rhodes (acting for his brother), J. H. Hammond of the 
Gold Fields Company, Charles Leonard, chairman of the National 
Union, and George Farrar, an independent mine-owner. Hammond 
was a Rhodes man in that his Company was controlled by Rhodes, 
but he was also the acknowledged leader of the American com- 
munity in Johannesburg and was adamant in his determination to 
prevent any deviation from the declared purpose of establishing a 
reformed republic. 

It was a curious and dangerous set-up. Rhodes was expected 
to furnish organization, money and arms while the committee 
retained control of policy. On his side, Rhodes was determined to 
bend the committee to his own purposes. But it was a brittle 
instrument. Rhodes distrusted Phillips and was not sure of Beit: 
the Albu, Goerz, Barnato and J. B. Robinson groups remained 
aloof: * and the National Union, tagged to the rear, was losing any 
influence which it had possessed with the mine-workers. And 
finally during the months when revolutionary fervour should have 
been rising, the citizens of Johannesburg, as Hamilton emphasizes, 
were absorbed in an unprecedented boom on the stock exchange. 
With such a weak and unreliable instrument to his hand Rhodes 
was all the more dependent upon Jameson’s armed intervention 
across the border to keep the revolution in the city on the 
‘right’ lines. Maximum success would be a régime under 
the Union Jack: medium success would be a republic pledged 
to co-operate with the South and guided by the Uitlander 
majority: catasti phe would be a republic run by cosmopolitan 
mining magnates, hostile to Rhodes and federation and thus pro- 
German and isolationist. When, therefore, successive deputations 
from the committee went on pilgrimage to Groote Schuur, 

1 Autobiography, p. 320. 
* See p. 291 and note below. 
3 J. van der Poel, The Jameson Raid (Oxford, 1951), pp. 10 and 61. 
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Rhodes played them along and was—in Hamilton’s phrase— 
‘ambiguous ’.? 

Rhodes might try to mislead them, but in reality he had no 
chance of even modified success from the start. The idea was that 
Jameson and his column, having entered the city, would exercise 
a decisive influence in constituting a ‘ provisional Government ’, 
under which the troops would take service as a police force; * but 
the proposition had no basis in political reality. The Reform 
Committee, as constituted by Rhodes, represented only a fraction 
of the interests and opinions in Johannesburg. In the last days of 
December when the crisis came, it hastily broadened its membership 
by including, inter alios, seventeen Afrikaners, eight Americans and 
two Germans, and for the first time became reasonably representa- 
tive.* If the revolution had taken place, it would have been on 
that basis, and Jameson would have been shouted down. Only 
a man conscious of death at his shoulder and in whom physical 
deterioration had allowed the unscrupulous element in his nature 
to gain the initiative, could have undertaken so discreditable a 
gamble with his reputation and status for the sake of his receding 
hopes. 

When Jameson did the incredible thing and invaded the Trans- 
vaal in defiance of prohibitions from Johannesburg and Cape Town, 
a distraught Rhodes exclaimed to Hamilton: ‘ Well, anyhow, I have 
got Chamberlain by the short hairs ’—or words to that effect. The 
phrase implies the exercise of control over an evasive person and 
raises once more the vexed question of the degree of Chamberlain’s 
‘complicity ’ in the plot.5 The evidence is overwhelming that he 
knew a great deal about Rhodes’s organization of a rising in Johan- 
nesburg but persisted in remaining officially uninformed. When 
the Rosebery Government fell, Rhodes had to start again with a 
new Colonial Secretary. He laid close siege to Chamberlain, and 
from the string of telegrams sent by Rutherfoord Harris he became 
satisfied that the necessary information had been conveyed and that 
Chamberlain understood and would afford the appropriate support 
when the time came. There is little, if any, mystery about it now. 


1 See p. 296 below. 

* Cf. Sit Graham Bower to Sir Robert Meade, 3 November 1896. Confidential 
(ref. on p. 288 n. 1 below). 

* See p. 295 below. 

“See p. 301 below. 

* On the basis of fresh evidence from the Graham Bower and Chamberlain papers 
Miss Jean van der Poel (The Jameson Raid) and Miss Ethel Drus (Bull. Inst. Hist. Res 
xxv. 33-62, xxvii. 156-89, and ante, Ixviii. 82-93) are severely and justifiably critical 
of Chamberlain and show that J. L. Garvin (Life of Chamberlain, London, 1934, vol. iii) 
was guilty of glossing over awkward evidence about Chamberlain’s evasions. 
But they do not in my judgment substantially modify Garvin’s verdict that 
Chamberlain knew a great deal about the organization for a rising in Johannesburg 
but never imagined that Jameson would ‘take the bit between his teeth’. 
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When Chamberlain afterwards appealed to Earl Grey, a personal 
friend and also a director of the Chartered Company and a warm 
admirer of Rhodes, Grey replied: ‘I told you privately that the 
long expected and inevitable rising of the Uitlanders to secure for 
themselves the common rights of free men would shortly take place, 
and that being so it was desirable that an armed force sh® be stationed 
on the Trvaal border available for use if required. Altho’ you 
declined to receive this information which you said you wd be 
obliged to use officially, if it were pressed upon you, the subsequent 
acts of the Govt. showed that you agreed with our view that it was 
desirable to give the B.S.A. Co. an opportunity of placing a force 
upon the frontier. . . 21 That Chamberlain understood Rhodes 
to be in control of the situation in Johannesburg and able to 
adjust the timing of the revolt is shown by his minute to Meade of 
the Colonial Office which gave rise to the notorious ‘ hurry up’ 
cable.2, When Fairfield of the Colonial Office warned him that 
he had received information which indicated that Rhodes might 
lose his head and order Jameson to go in ‘and manipulate a 
revolution ,’ Chamberlain immediately cabled instructions to the 
High Commissioner to warn Rhodes that this would constitute a 
contravention of the B.S.A. Company’s charter and could not be 
supported.® 

A further consideration, and one which has hitherto been 
neglected, arises from Hamilton’s narrative and other evidence 
concerning the situation inside Johannesburg. As we have seen, 
even the original Reform Committee, which was weak and very 
unrepresentative, refused to deviate from its purpose of a reformed 
republic under the Vierk/eur; and the enlarged committee was 
cosmopolitan. To Chamberlain in London it must have seemed 
beyond question that Rhodes was in control of a united and over- 
whelmingly powerful movement.‘ In reality, the Colossus on this 
occasion was a phantom, invoking alien forces which he could not 
control. To adopt the jargon of the stock exchange, Rhodes 
induced Chamberlain to join him in taking up shares in a dud 
speculation. That surely is the final irony. 


VINCENT HARLOW. 


1 Grey to Chamberlain. Private. 10 December 1896. Printed in Drus, [.H.R. 
Bulletin, xxv. 56. 

? Minute, dated 18 December 1895, printed in Garvin, Chamberiain, iii. 72. 

* Secretary of State to High Commissioner. Strictly confidential. 29 December. 
(Printed in Garvin, iii. 82.) 

* The true situation began to be realized in the Colonial Office on 28 December— 
when it was too late. On that day Fairfield minuted Chamberlain: ‘ Rhodes & others 
at Cape Town have evidently been reckoning without their host at Johannesburg. 
Mr. Albu who makes the strong anti-revolutionary speech (see this morning’s papers) 
is a wealthy naturalised German Jew. His principal concern is the Meyer & Charlton 
Mine, one of the best of the dividend payers ’ (Garvin, op. cit. iii. 81). 
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310 Minster House, 
St. James’ Court, 
Buckingham Gate, 
S.W.1. 


Dear Mr. Howell Wright, 

I thank you for your letter of September 15 which I have read with 
great interest. It has caused me to revive many memories of 40 years 
ago. Ido not know what prompted you in the first instance to show so 
much interest in the Jameson Raid, but I do not think your historical 
sense has misled you. Winston Churchill relates somewhere that just 
before he entered politics he was breakfasting with Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, during one of those political crises which caused a certain 
tepid excitement in the early nineties, and he asked his host: “‘ What will 
happen now?” Harcourt replied: “My dear boy, when you have 
been in public life as long as I, you will know that nothing really ever 
happens in this country!’ Winston comments that within three months 
Jameson crossed into the Transvaal and real things have been happening 
ever since. That, of course, is true, and I often think that there is a 
certain tragic inevitability about the course of events. However that 
may be, your letter has prompted me to reply in some detail. 

First let me answer your questions. Naturally I knew John Hays 
Hammond in Johannesburg, in prison, in London, and afterwards in 
New York. Like everyone who came in close contact with him, I can 
cordially endorse the tribute of the President of Yale. In a fairly long 
life I have known few men who were better balanced—a good mind, a 
sound and agile physique, a sincere and sterling character, and a humour 
and real kindliness of heart which bubbled and shone through those 
twinkling eyes. 

In reply to your second question, I have published nothing about the 
Reform movement and the Jameson Raid. The reasons for my silence 
will appear in the course of this letter, but one of them I regarded for 
many years as compelling. Any contribution I could have made would 
have been highly controversial. I believed for many years after the Boer 
War that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was particeps criminis to the Raid, and 
in view of the outbursts against this country throughout Europe between 
1896 and 1902 I could not see my way, as a good Englishman, to put my 
views on record, or as an honest man to mis-state them. I have taken 
refuge in silence. Today I am not quite so sure of my conclusions as 
I then was, and in any case the interest is historical and in no sense acute. 
That Chamberlain knew of the Johannesburg movement, that he sus- 
pected that the jumping-off point at Pitsani might in certain contingencies 
be utilized for a demonstration, that he might, and should, have known a 
great deal more had he been sufficiently curious, I still regard as extremely 
probable. That he ever conceived the possibility of Jameson crossing 
the border as and when he did is, of course, incredible. Like everyone 
else in this extraordinary business, he was almost certainly the victim of 
partial and innaccurate disclosures, and in considering the evidence it 


must always be remembered that the most vital witness was definitely 
unreliable. 
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Let me get down to my story, but before doing so I ought to enter 
one caveat. I propose to reproduce certain conversations in spoken 
form as I remember them. I do not think you need have any doubts as 
to their general accuracy. The events naturally made a deep impression 
upon my mind, and occasionally ‘a sentence or a phrase has fixed itself in 
my memory so firmly that I am sure of the actual words. I do not wish 
you to understand, however, from the form I have adopted, of using 
inverted commas, that I claim to record any conversation verbatim. 
Forty years is a long time, memory plays quaint tricks, and it would not 
be right to found any argument or conclusions, especially in connection 
with my talks with Rhodes, on the ipsissima verba as 1 have set them 
down. 

Somewhere about 1892 I was prominently associated with the Trans- 
vaal National Union, an association designed to promote reform in the 
Transvaal, equal rights of the English language, and a liberal extension 
of the franchise. We were in those days not popular with the big mining 
Houses, who considered, not without reason, that our activities might 
interfere with markets. In 1894 President Kruger commandeered—that 
is, conscripted—certain British subjects to fight against a recalcitrant 
native chief in the Northern Transvaal. With a good deal of difficulty 
we induced seven men to decline to serve, and we began an agitation 
which culminated in Sir Henry Loch, the High Commissioner, coming 
to Pretoria. He declined to come to Johannesburg to receive a widely 
signed petition, on the ground that the Boers would fire on the crowd 
if he did so. The State Attorney, Dr. Esselin, confirmed this, and 
informed me as a friend that if the Commissioner appeared in Johannes- 
burg half a dozen men would be shot, and that I was third or fourth 
on the list. I did not doubt then, and I have never doubted since, that 
this was bluff and that the bluff should have been called. 

For once, the right was all on one side. To tax men, to deny them 
all political privileges, and finally to conscript them at discretion, was to 
outrage the general sentiment of South Africa. Dutch feeling at that 
time was very much divided, and any bloodshed would have sealed the 
fate of the Kruger régime. However that may be, the High Commis- 
sioner compromised by receiving the petition from a deputation of a 
dozen of us in the private room of his Pretoria Hotel and making a short 
emollient speech.1 President Kruger, of course, gave way, but the 


1In a memorandum written in pencil which Lady Hamilton found among her 
husband’s papers Sir Frederic gives further details of Loch’s visit to Pretoria. Before 
receiving the official deputation from Johannesburg he had a private interview with 
two or three of them, including Hamilton. ‘On this occasion’, writes Hamilton, 
‘his tone was very different. He said that Wm. Leyds, the State Secretary, had told 
him that if he went to J’burg there would assuredly be shooting. I said that I was 
confident that this was bluff, but he did not think it was. Then he added that if the 
Imperial Government had even three or four good battalions within thirty hours or 
so of the Rand he would not hesitate to come. He said a good deal more in the same 
strain, but it would be wrong to say that he ever committed his Government to any 
definite course of action either now or in the future. I can only say that the impression 
left on my mind and that of Leonard was that he meant business sooner or later, but 
this to his regret was not the occasion.” Loch was trying to restrain—for the time 
being—angry men with whom he strongly sympathized, but it was unfortunate that 
a few days later James Leonard (Charles Leonard’ s brother) blurted out this private 
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political movement in Johannesburg gained force, and Lionel Phillips 
slipped iftto my hands, under pledge of secrecy, a bag containing five 
hundred sovereigns as a contribution to the National Union funds. That 
was the first sign of support which the Union had ever received from any 
of the great mining Houses, and it might perhaps have been well had 
it been the last. 

After this, political feeling simmered down. The high emotional 
plane upon which the commandeering episode had been discussed could 
not of course be long sustained, and the mines, the main business of 
Johannesburg, began to invite increasing attention. Largely under the 
inspiration and direction of Hays Hammond, it was becoming more and 
more clear to intelligent observers that the deep levels of the outcrop 
mines were richly payable, and long vistas of prosperity seemed to be 
suggested. There was no boom, but markets were increasingly active, 
and political grievances in the minds of all but a few went into cold 
storage. Some time in October 1894 Cecil Rhodes passed through 
Pretoria and Johannesburg. He was on his way back from Rhodesia, 
which he had visited in company with Hays Hammond and other mining 
experts. I was one of a dozen or so at a private dinner given to him at 
the Rand Club, and after dinner he left his seat, sat by my side, and talked 
for a long time about the political situation in South Africa, particularly 
in the Transvaal. He had seen President Kruger in Pretoria and had 


conversation at the bar of the Pretoria Club. ‘I took him to task directly I had him 
alone, but it was impossible to stop Jim Leonard’s tongue.’ Convinced that serious 
trouble in Johannesburg was impending Loch mobilized the Bechuanaland police on 
the western border of the Transvaal and on 18 July 1894, wrote a despatch to Lord 
Ripon, the secretary of state, in which he presumed that the Government could not 
* remain indifferent’ in the event of a sudden outbreak in Johannesburg. He urged 
that the Cape garrison should be increased and indicated the rail-head at Mafeking as 
a convenient base in an emergency. Ripon, who agreed with his officials that Loch’s 
plan would encourage the Uitlanders to make excessive demands and tend to provoke 
a crisis, refused to send troops and refrained from giving the requested instructions. 
But the Colonial Office did respona to the extent of privately informing the Transvaal 
representative in London that the British Government could not remain unmoved if 
the Uitlanders were provoked into an attack. (See Garvin, Chamberlain, iii. 58). 
Afterwards Loch’s successor, Sir Hercules Robinson, is said to have asserted that Ripon 
gave him verbal instructions that in the event of a rising he was to go to Johannesburg 
and announce his intention of arbitrating between the parties and that Ripon promised 
that an ample military force would be available to ensure that his intervention was 
effective. (See I. D. Colvin, Jameson, London, 1922, ii. 170, and Garvin, Joc. cit.) 
Miss Drus (ante, Ixviii. 582-93) gives reasons for disbelieving that Ripon said anything 
of the sort. On the other hand, Sir Graham Bower, Imperial Secretary at Cape Town, 
in a confidential letter to Sir Robert Meade of the Colonial Office, dated 3 November 
1896, stated that Rhodes informed him that he had told Lord Rosebery of his plans 
and that he had thought it right to do so since Rosebery was making him a privy 
councillor. (He was sworn of the council on 2 February 1895.) Bower added: 
* Later on, after the Raid Mr. Rhodes told me that Lord Rosebery had warned him 
that the Police must not move till after the rising.’ (Printed by Miss Drus, Bud/. Inst. 
Hist. Res. xxv. 58-9.) Rosebery may have kept his own counsel, but if Ripon knew 
of the prime minister’s attitude in the matter, it would not be surprising if he privately 
briefed the new High Commissioner in that sense, despite his previous rejection of 
Loch’s plan. It is perhaps significant that when Chamberlain in October asked 
Robinson for advice, the latter (and Bower) promptly produced a lengthy memorandum 
which elaborated the procedure which Loch had advocated. (Printed in Garvin, 
op. cit. iii. 59-62.) 
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come to the conclusion that no deal with him was possible, but I am 
confident that the idea which fourteen months later brought forth the 
Raid was already germinating in his mind.1 Whether the scheme was 
fully developed is doubtful, but it is worthy of note that from the end 
of 1894 Jameson devoted himself to increasing the strength and efficiency 
of his police force, and the Chartered Company to obtaining from the 
Colonial Office the strip of Bechuanaland territory which eventually 
served as the jumping off point. 

Towards the end of 1894 the mining market began to move upwards, 
and throughout December and January the movement continued. There 
was a slight check for a few weeks, but, as the more astute operators 
guessed, it was a case of reculer pour mieux sauter. There was good reason. 
Every important Western country was on the Gold Standard, in the strict 
sense that gold was the sole basis of currency and credit. Since the 
discoveries in California in the late forties, and Australia in the early fifties, 
no goldfields of importance had been brought to light. In the interval, 
the population and trade of the world had increased, commodity prices 
were everywhere deflated, and the whole economic structure was in 
danger of becoming top-heavy. On the Rand the work of the previous 
three years had shown that the Main reef series extended East and West 
far beyond the Central Rand, that the continuation of the ore-bodies to 
great and probably indefinite depths was assured, and finally, that, owing 
to the cyanide process, recovery from the deeper-seated sulphide ores 
would present no difficulty. Ina word, the existence of the greatest gold 
field in the world had been demonstrated beyond reasonable doubt at 
the precise moment when gold was most needed. 

The prospect which was opening out would have fired the minds of 
a more phlegmatic population than that of Johannesburg. It must be 
remembered that the men who were directing the mines, administering 
the business, operating the Stock market, etc., were for the most part 
between 30 and 40, and Johannesburg is 6,000 feet above sea level. In 
that sunlit exhilarating atmosphere optimism is easy, and there was plenty 
to stimulate optimism. Claims pegged out two years before, which 
seemed to offer only an outside chance, now found eager purchasers at 
thousands of pounds; the prices of City property bounded upwards, 
and the mining market had become a matter of European interest. Paris 
competed with London for shares, and from Berlin to Constantinople 
came a stream of buyers. Shares went from shillings to pounds, and 


1 Cf. Basil Williams, Cecil Rhodes, p. 254. ‘ During his visit to Kruger in 1894 on 
the railway question [Rhodes] had discovered from a conversation with Leonard, 
Hays Hammond and other friends that there was every chance of a spontaneous rising 
against the Government.’ Since Hays Hammond (of the Consolidated Goldfields 
Company and an American engineer of great ability and influence in Johannesburg) 
had accompanied Rhodes on his journey to and from Rhodesia, he would have had 
ample opportunity to expound his views about the unrest on the Rand. E. A. Walker 
(History of South Africa, p. 448) implies that Rhodes visited Kruger in Pretoria (by 
way of Lourengo Marques) after his talks with Hammond and the others, but Hamilton’s 
statement that Rhodes went to Pretoria first and then to Johannesburg (as he travelled 
south from Rhodesia) is more probable. The point is of some importance, for, as he 
listened to the warnings of the Johannesburg leaders, his stormy interview with Kruger, 
who had been completely intransigent about raising the railway rates, would be fresh 
in his mind. 
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prices were multiplied ten, twenty and even fifty times. Hundreds of 
poor men became really wealthy, thousands believed that they had become 
so, and hardly a man or woman along the Reef was untouched by the 
tremendous transformation of those eight months. Interests in politics 
and prices had always been in an inverse relationship, and it is not 
surprising if in 189; men forgot their political grievances and concen- 
trated upon their growing fortunes. 

It was, I think, towards the end of June, when the boom was at its 
height, that I received an urgent invitation from Lionel Phillips to dine 
at his house with him and Dr. Jameson. Whether it was that my business 
as Editor of the “ Star” obliged me to keep a close eye on public affairs, 
or whether it was a recollection of my previous conversation with Rhodes, 
or whether it was a case of sheer unaccountable premonition, I do not 
know; but I remember regarding the combination of Jameson and 
Phillips as ominous, and I pleaded a headache. Phillips replied that 
Jameson particularly wished to see me and that he was leaving the 
following day. This message seemed to leave me no option, and I duly 
presented myself. 

Only Jameson, Phillips, and myself were present. After dinner 
Jameson opened out and outlined his plan, the essence of which was that 
Johannesburg was to organise and arm, and that he and his troopers 
were to come to our assistance if required. The movement was timed 
for December. It would be financed, so far as the Rand end was concerned, 
by Wernher Beit, and at the Rhodesian end by Rhodes or the Chartered 
Company. To the best of my recollection, Jameson finished by asking 
my opinion of the plan. At all events, I distinctly remember giving it. 
I pointed out that no more unsuitable moment than the present could 
have been chosen for such a movement. People had forgotten all about 
politics and would regard anyone who interfered with the market as a 
public enemy. Moreover, the objections to the scheme seemed funda- 
mental. The Chartered Company was not popular with any wide section 
in the Transvaal, and its connection would be regarded with suspicion 
and dislike. As I understood the plan, secrecy and surprise were essential 
elements. I did not believe that it was possible to organise secretly a 
purely commercial town on a military basis. To the extent that the 
organisation was secret, it would inevitably be inefficient. Finally, 
I knew of no one in Johannesburg whom men would follow in such 
an enterprise. Our prominent citizens were financiers, and their 
reputations and successes had been won on fields far removed from the 
military. 

Jameson and Phillips both replied. Long before the end of the year 
the boom would be over, and men would have had plenty of time to 
brood over their grievances, financial as well as political, and their remedy. 
There was a nucleus of good men in the town who had had experience in 
native warfare. The question of a leader had been carefully considered. 
Colonel Frank Rhodes, Cecil John’s brother, had been appointed local 
Managing Director of the Consolidated Goldfields, and would be in 
Johannesburg within a few days. He was a regular soldier of experience 
and ability, and possessed a personality so charming that his popularity 
was assured. Finally, it had to be remembered that this was not an 
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improvised scheme. It had been thought out very carefully, and the 
Colonial Office would further it by all possible means. 

I went away unconvinced but not unimpressed. It seemed that the 
plan could not be as silly as it looked, and that with Colonel Frank 
Rhodes at the front, and with Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial Office 
watching and approving what was no doubt only an episode in a great 
scheme of South African unification, many things which were now 
obscure would be made clear in due course. Fitzpatrick, in “‘ The 
Transvaal from Within ”, remarks that I was “ one of the first associated 
with the movement”’. The choice of words is characteristically happy. 
It is true that from the night of that dinner I was associated with the 
movement, but my association was critical and uneasy. 

My first and main function was to direct once more the minds of the 
public, through my newspaper, towards politics. Here I was helped by 
events. A few weeks later the market showed signs of slackening, and 
men again became conscious of a world outside the Stock Exchange. 
One event was important and exciting. No doubt you are acquainted 
with the facts of the Drifts conflict? Briefly, the Delagoa Bay Railway 
had reached Pretoria at the end of 1894, and President Kruger had raised 
rates over the competing line from Cape Colony to 8d per ton per mile 
over the 52 miles which that line traversed in Transvaal territory. This 
was intended to be prohibitive and to divert traffic from the Cape. The 
reply of importers was to transfer goods at the Vaal River to bullock 
waggons and to haul them through the river drifts to the Rand. In 
August Mr. Kruger retaliated by closing the drifts by Proclamation. Not 
for the first time, the old gentleman had overshot the mark. Closing 
the drifts was clearly w/tra vires and in breach of the London Convention 
of 1884. 

A peremptory message was despatched to Pretoria and Mr. Chamber- 
lain offered to despatch a military force, provided that the Cape Govern- 
ment agreed to bear half the gross costs and co-operate in every way open 
to it. Mr. Rhodes’ government, including the Dutch members, agreed 
in writing to these conditions, and, on receipt of the ultimatum which 
followed, Mr. Kruger reopened the drifts. In estimating the forces that 
were active in South Africa at this time, and the political sagacity of the 


1 If Hamilton’s memory is accurate (and it usually is) in dating this meeting with 
Jameson and Lionel Phillips ‘ towards the end of June’, their assertion that the plan 
had been carefully worked out and that the Colonial Office would further it by all 
possible means is intriguing. Lord Salisbury formed his Administration on 24 and 
25 June 1895, and Chamberlain took formal charge at the Colonial Office on 1 July. 
Almost the whole of that month was taken up with the general election campaign 
(most, but not all, of the results being known by the 23rd), and it was not until the 
last days of July that he was free to take personal charge of his department. He had 
his first interview with Rhodes’s emissary, Rutherfoord Harris, on 1 August. Even 
if Hamilton was wrong in his dating by several weeks it would still not be possible 
for Jameson and Phillips to be referring to discussions with Chamberlain. Rhodes 
had indeed been pressing Ripon to transfer the Bechuanaland Protectorate to the 
Chartered Company, but without success. Their confident declaration of Colonial 
Office support can only have been based on the knowledge that Rhodes had divulged 
the plan to Lord Rosebery (in January 1895) and that the prime minister had given a 
conditional acquiescence. Hamilton’s reference to ‘Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial 
Office ’ was a natural mistake to make as he pondered the episode in retrospect. 
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men who conceived and were responsible for the Raid, it is important 
to bear in mind that in November, seven weeks before Jameson crossed 
into Transvaal territory, a Cape Government which included important 
Dutch elements was prepared to fight the Republic. 

By this time markets had definitely slumped. They had reached a 
point some time before November at which they had become very 
sensitive and tender. Even the hardiest optimists had to confess that it 
must be many years before the best of the companies could justify the 
prices at which their shares had stood, and, as inevitably happens in these 
cases, there was a plentiful crop of sheer gambling counters, the liquidity 
of which depended upon the lively imagination of their sponsors rather 
than upon any sober calculation of value. Sooner of later, of course, 
this was bound to happen. Action and reaction, booms and slumps, are 
equal and opposite, and the boom of 1893 had been glorious while it 
lasted.} 

Naturally, however, the cause of the depression was sought in politics, 
and there seemed a good deal to support this view. The Drifts dispute 
had lasted for about ten weeks, and men were forced to realise once more 
that the prosperous South African scene had volcanic possibilities. 
Moreover, disquieting rumours began to circulate. They were vague 
and contradictory at first, but as November wore on into December they 
became less indefinite. Rifles were coming into the town, there was 
activity on the Bechuanaland border, Jameson had been in Johannesburg, 
and there was significant hurrying to and fro between Cape Town and 
the Rand. By the middle of December the main outline of the plan, in 
a more or less accurate form, might almost be said to have become an 
open secret. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Kruger was well informed, but he waited 
on developments. As he told his Burghers when they became uneasy 
as the tension increased: *‘ When I want to kill a tortoise, I wait until he 
puts his head out”’.* All this was inevitable. As I had ventured to say 


‘From the market prices quoted in Table A (p. 304) it will be seen that the 
general picture of the mining market, as described by Hamilton, is substantially correct. 
From August 1894, prices moved steadily upward. The slight check in January 1895 
and the slackening in the following July, to which he refers, were commented on by 
the Economist (12 January, p. 40, and 27 July, p. 975). By September 1895, prices 
were declining, and on 19 October the Economist noted the serious nature of the decline, 
adding that it was tolerably certain that many Rand shares were still ‘ grossly over- 
valued ’ (pp. 1365-7). It is evident, however, that Hamilton’s estimate, that ‘ prices 
were multiplied ten, twenty and even fifty times ’ during the boom, is greatly in excess 
of what actually happened in the case of the well-established companies, such as Rand 
Mines, Randfontein Estates, and Robinson’s (Table A); but the fluctuations were 
much more violent in the case of newer and smaller mining syndicates, many of which 
were engaged in outcrop mining operations and were highly speculative (see Table 
B). Cf. R. R. Mabson’s summary of the situation in his Mines of the Transvaal (published 
at the offices of The Statist, London, 1902 edn.,) p. 9. 

* President Kruger set out on his annual tour of the outlying districts on 14 Decem- 
ber, but curtailed it in view of the threatening situation on the Rand, returning to 
Pretoria on the 26th. Miss Jean van der Poel (The Jameson Raid, Pp. 104) states (with 
others) that the metaphor of the tortoise was used at a public meeting at Middleburg 
during the course of the tour, and J. P. Fitzpatrick (The Transvaal from Within, London, 
1899, pp. 133-4) says that the speech was made at Bronkhorst Spruit and that Kruger 
returned to Pretoria on the 28th. Kruger himself afterwards wrote that he made the 
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to Jameson at the outset: “If you try to organise a military force in a 
commercial town, you have to choose between secrecy and efficiency.” 
Actually, a middle course was taken which secured neither. By this 
time the plan had taken definite shape. Johannesburg was to start an 
armed revolt on the night of December 29th, to secure by surprise the 
artillery fort on Hospital Hill to the north of the town, and the two main 
police stations. Simultaneously the railway between Pretoria and 
Johannesburg was to be cut, and the artillery barracks in the latter town 
secured. There had been some uncertainty in the early stages as to 
whether Jameson was to cross later, or at the same time, but eventually 
it was provisionally decided to synchronise all these movements, an 
operation calling for a considerable measure of intelligent leadership and 
organisation. 

Jameson paid a flying visit to Johannesburg at the end of November, 
and I was asked to lunch with him at the house of Colonel Frank Rhodes. 
There was a fourth man present, Francis Villiers, a well-known English 
war artist. His presence seemed the more significant as Melton Prior, 
another war artist, was also in Johannesburg. Possibly both these 
gentlemen were prompted to visit the Rand by that mysterious instinct 
which directs the vulture, but an alternative and more probable hypo- 
thesis was that the plan was already the subject of gossip in Fleet Street. 
Villiers left after lunch, and in the subsequent conversation I expressed 
the view that Jameson would meet with much stronger opposition than 
he or Colonel Rhodes seemed to anticipate. His reply was illuminating 
and, I believe, supplies the key to his subsequent action. “ You are quite 
wrong”, he said; “TI shall get through as easily as a knife cuts butter. 
You people do not know what the Maxim gun means. I have seen it 
at work. I shall draw a zone of lead a mile each side of my column, and 
no Boer will be able to live in it.” } 

I left with the impression that Jameson was supremely confident of 
the result and was determined to play the leading part. A day or two 
later Charles Leonard, the President of the National Union and an 
intimate friend of mine, informed me that he had drafted and signed the 


remark in Pretoria. ‘ Just when the ferment at Johannesburg was at its height, 
I returned to Pretoria from my usual annual tour of the districts, and it was then that, 
in reply to an address in which the burghers pressed for the punishment of the rebellious 
element, I used the words: “‘ You must give the tortoise time to put out its head 
before you can catch hold of it.’’’ He goes on to deny vigorously that he then knew 
anything about the preparations for Jameson’s Raid: by the ‘tortoise’ he did not 
mean Jameson, but the National Union in Johannesburg. (The Memoirs of Paul Kruger 
. . « London, 1902, ii. 261-3.) The truth seems to be that he was much taken with 
the metaphor and used it on several occasions both during the tour and immediately 
after it. The Johannesburg Star on 27 December (in an editorial presumably written 
by Hamilton) stated: ‘ His Honour the President has returned to the seat of Govern- 
ment . . . [During the tour he made many inflammatory speeches]. . . . He has 
spoken another parable. . . . When you want to kill your tortoise, he must be artfully 
induced to imprudently protrude his head. . . . This little parable was considered 
good for use on more than one occasion. . . .” (Printed in Fitzpatrick, op. cit. p. 193.) 

1 This goes far to explain Jameson’s almost incredible confidence that his small 
column would be able to brush aside any opposition. The maxim gun had greatly 
contributed to his success in the first Matabele War in 1893, when he had led a force 
of 600 volunteers and 400 native auxiliaries into Bulawayo, repelling two attacks by 
some 5,000 Matabeles on the way. 
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letter of invitation to Jameson to cross the border. I said: “ Charlie, 
are youmad?” He replied that it was purely a matter ofform. Jameson 
had pointed out that without such an invitation he would be no better 
than a pirate, and he must have some adequate explanation for his 
colleagues on the Chartered Company. The letter, Leonard added, was 
undated, and Jameson had promised that he would not use it or fill in 
the date until he received a genuine invitation from the signatories. 
I had my own doubts as to Jameson’s amenability, but on the face of it 
his request seemed reasonable. On one point there is no doubt. Both 
Leonard and all the other signatories believed that Jameson would not 
use the letter until he was told to do so. The date of December 29th 
had been fixed only provisionally, and the initiative was to remain with 
Johannesburg. 

This letter is not intended to be a history of the Raid, or to do more 
than relate incidents within my own experience which help to throw 
light upon it. 

In December Johannesburg had a distinguished visitor in the person 
of Mr. James Bryce, an ex-Cabinet Ministe: and the author of what was 
then regarded as a classic on the United States Constitution. I saw a 
good deal of him and his wife—quite enough to realise that he had a very 
shrewd idea of the realities of the situation, and was intensely interested 
in, and somewhat anxious about, its developments. Indeed, by the 
middle of December even the pretence of secrecy had worn very thin. 
Men were sending away their womenfolk and children, the movement 
was publicly denounced in the Stock Exchange, and miners were begin- 
ning to leave the min¢s. How far details of the plan were known in 
Pretoria, it is impossible to say, but it was obvious that the element of 
surprise was no longer possible, and the evidences of an incredible 
unreadiness and lack of organization multiplied. 

I had no hesitation in expressing my misgivings to those of my 
associates who were also my close friends, and Fitzpatrick finally re- 
monstrated with me. He told me that George Farrar had said that if he 
had talked to me for another ten minutes he would “ chuck the whole 
business ”’, to which I replied that I wished to Heaven he would. Fitz- 
patrick asked me whether I did not think things had gone too far to turn 
back, and I said I feared he was right. Finally, as both he and I were 
alone, I accepted his invitation to stay with him for the few remaining 
days, and agreed to refrain from further criticism or expression of my 
doubts. That promise was faithfully kept, but on one occasion the 
temptation to break it became severe. A meeting of the principal con- 
spirators was called towards midnight on December 24th (Christmas Eve) 
at Lionel Phillips’ house. Details were discussed in the usual sketchy 
manner, and I turned to Colonel Rhodes. I can, I think, even at this 
distance of time reproduce the conversation almost verbatim. 

“ Colonel ”’, I said, “as I understand the position, on the night of the 
29th you have to take the fort at the top of Hospital Hill, the Police 
Station at the back of the Star office, and the Station in Joubert’s Park. 
After that you will have to police the town and reef during the dark 
hours. How many men have you got for the job?” ‘“ Lots, my dear 
fellow”, replied the Colonel. “I don’t know exactly how many, but 
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I should say from the Lists that have been handed me quite 400, perhaps 
more.” I said: “‘ Well, I am not a military man, but that does not seem 
very many. Anyhow, are you sure you have got them? Have you been 
through the list for duplicate names? I ask because I feel pretty sure 
that certain men are on the list of more than one District Commander.” 
No, the Colonel had not analysed the lists. I then asked him whether 
he would allow me to do so, and between then and the fateful Sunday to 
act as his military secretary. He accepted cheerfully, and even gratefully, 
only saying that he feared I should have too much to do. There was an 
element of truth in this, as one part of my job would have been to draft 
the necessary Proclamations, and they no doubt would have presented 
considerable difficulties. 

That morning Fitzpatrick and I went through the lists, with the result 
I had expected. There were six sectional leaders known as District 
Commanders who had to enlist men under seal of secrecy. Certain 
individuals stood out as likely men and had been recruited several times. 
There were duplicated, triplicated, and quadruplicated names, and the 
actual aggregate was about 200. I felt justified at about 3.0 a.m. in 
saying: “‘ That’s a good night’s work, Fitz, and I hope you won’t regard 
my suggestion as mere criticism.”’ Fitzpatrick sadly shook his head. 

This was the position at 10.0 o’clock on Christmas morning when 
another urgent call went forth for a further consultation at Colonel 
Rhodes’ house. About a dozen men were present including Leonard, 
Farrar, Phillips, Captain (now Sir Francis) Younghusband, and Wools 
Sampson. The matter was indeed urgent. For some time past there 
had been rumours that Jameson intended to raise the British flag when 
he entered the Transvaal. These reports had been indignantly denied 
by our people, but they persisted and grew. Denials were necessary, if 
the movement were not to collapse straight away. The most explicit 
pledges had been asked for, and given, that the only object of the move- 
ment was a reformed Republic, and that no attempt would be made to 
tamper with the Vierkleur. The reasons for those assurances were 
compelling. The mere composition of the Reform Committee a few 
days later supplies one. The Committee included 17 Afrikanders, 
8 Americans, 2 Germans and one each of Swiss, Holland, Turkish, and 
Boer nationality.? 

There was another and even stronger reason in the background. A 
few months before, General Joubert had been defeated by Mr. Kruger at 
the Presidential election by a narrow majority of rather over 700 votes. 


1 The cosmopolitan character of the Reform Committee and the determination of 
its members to retain the original object of a reformed Republic under the Vierkleur 
is well illustrated by John Hays Hammond, a mines manager and an American citizen, 
He records that a meeting was called on 31 December to hear the report of an American 
deputation which had just returned from Pretoria. Over five hundred Americans 
attended, ‘ including mine managers, mechanics, foremen, and carpenters’, Uproar 
developed until Hammond mounted the platform and declared: ‘ You know as well 
as I do that we won’t stand for having a British flag hoisted over Johannesburg. All 
we want is justice from Kruger and his grafters. You can rely on me that I’ll shoot 
any man who hoists any flag but the Boer flag.” The audience applauded vigorously, 
and on those terms all but five of those present voted ‘ to take up arms against Kruger ’, 
(Hammond, Awstobiography (New York, 1935), i. 342-3.) 
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It was known that the General favoured a liberal measure of franchise 
reform, and there were circumstantial reports that he regarded the 
Johannesburg movement with something more than passive sympathy. 
A good many rumours were circulated in those days, and it might be 
doing the gallant General’s memory an injustice to repeat them, but it 
was common property that he was dissatisfied with the recent election 
and that his more enthusiastic followers had not hesitated to say that a 
close and impartial scrutiny of the votes would have yielded interesting 
results. Moreover, Boer opinion was bitterly divided over the recent 
separation of two branches of the Dutch Reform Church which had 
amalgamated many years before. The dispute involved the allocation of 
Church property between the two sections—the impossible process of 
unscrambling the egg—and men were beginning to attend prayer meetings 
with rifles in their hands. 

The lines of religious and political cleavage, while not identical, 
broadly coincided, and it is not too much to say that the internal differ- 
ences between the Boers were more acute than they had been since the 
discovery of the Rand. The most distant suggestion of the British flag 
would have acted as an infallible catalyst and instantly resolved all 
differences. Both on grounds of good faith and policy, no compromise 
or uncertainty on this question was admissible. The evidence submitted 
to the meeting that Jameson proposed to raise the Union Jack, and that 
Rhodes had approved, seemed conclusive. Messrs. Bailey and Wools 
Sampson, who had recently returned from England on the same boat as 
Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, the Secretary of the Chartered Company, had no 
doubt about Jameson’s intentions, and, with the object of settling the 
matter once and for all, Captain Younghusband, who was then a Special 
Correspondent of the London Times, had been asked to proceed to Cape 
Town and see Rhodes. He had reached the Rand that morning, and it 
was for the purpose of hearing his report that the meeting had been 
convened. It was to the effect that Jameson did intend to raise the 
British Flag when he entered Johannesburg, and that Rhodes’s attitude 
was ambiguous. Finally, a letter was produced from Miss Flora Shaw, 
afterwards Lady Lugard, purporting to relate an interview with the 
Colonial Secretary, at which he had said that he would not stir a finger 
to substitute one Dutch government for another. 

I have dealt with this matter at some length because several writers 
have assumed that the Flag question was a mere excuse to cover the 
irresolution of the Johannesburg leaders. This is notthefact. Nodoubt 
many like myself were by this time profoundly distrustful of the whole 
scheme and those responsible for it, but they felt that they had gone too 
far to withdraw as long as the other side kept faith. But, for the reasons 
I have stated, the Flag question was vital and fundamental, and, even had 
the movement been as well as it was badly organised, any ambiguity in 
this matter would have killed it. It is well to note that the suspicions 
that were entertained about Rhodes’s attitude were well-founded. Some 
time early in November Rutherfoord Harris, who was in London, had 
sent Rhodes a cable, which has never come to light, but Rhodes’ 
reply of November 6th is on record: “ As to English flag they must very 
much misunderstand me at home. I of course would not risk everything 
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as I am doing except for the British flag”. Hlarris’s reply to this is even 
more illuminating: “From information received know there is great 
danger Phillips and Leonard may do business without assistance from 
B.S.A. Company and also independently of British flag. It would have 
serious effect your position here.” 

No more striking proof than this cable could be afforded of the 
confusion, and it must be added the bad faith that permeated the whole 
movement. Johannesburg was hopelessly at cross-purposes with Cape 
Town and Pitsani, and both sides suspected the other. This at least 
should be said. The Johannesburg leaders had stated from the first that 
their whole object was to secure a reformed Republic. Looking back, 
this seems to have been the one honest statement of policy made by 
anyone. 

The meeting that morning was short. The evidence seemed con- 
clusive and there was no time to lose. Colonel Rhodes summed up the 
position. He said that he had served the Queen all his life and for his 
part would gladly have seen the British flag in the Transvaal, but he had 
pledged his word repeatedly and he could not in honour proceed any 
further until this matter was finally cleared up. 

Charles Leonard and myself were deputed to see Rhodes in Cape 
Town and to obtain from him explicit assurances that no attempt would 
be made to change the flag of the Republic, and that Jameson would not 
cross the border until he was told to do so. We left that night. We 
only obtained places in the train by dint of some influence and a great 
deal of bribery. The exodus was in full swing, and our locked carriage 
was nearly carried by assault at Johannesburg station. Anyone who 
imagined that a revolution would be backed by the universal sentiment 
of the rank and file would have been disillusioned by the goods trains we 
passed, which had been shunted into sidings. They no longer carried 
goods, but the open trucks were crowded with miners. Labour, or a 
large section of it, had evidently made up its mind as to the part it 
proposed to play. 

We reached Cape Town about 6.0’clock on Saturday morning, and, 
by arrangement, went straight to the Chartered Company’s office where 
we saw Rhodes. We told him in a few words that Johannesburg was 
unready and had a sufficiency neither of arms nor of men, and that time 
would be necessary to organise on different lines from those originally 
proposed. Jameson must be stopped and we must have a clear and 
unambiguous assurance with regard to the flag. Rhodes replied that he 
would wire at once to Jameson not to cross, and that the Flag question 
should be settled by us and us alone. Then he added: “ Now you must 
leave; I am closely watched, and if it were known that you had come 
straight off the train to me, tongues would get busy. Come out to 


1 Up to the last moment J. H. Hammond appears to have been confident that this 
would be so. He records that the flag question ‘ caused great consternation in our 
ranks. Many of us, particularly the large American contingent, were not British 
subjects, and many of the British themselves were averse to changing the flag’. He 
considered that a week’s delay would be sufficient to clear up the question. The 
rising in Johannesburg was therefore fixed for 4 January, and (as a blind) a mass meeting 
to ventilate Uitlander grievances was publicly announced for the 6th (Astobiograpby, 
i. 334). Jameson’s column surrendered on the 2nd. 
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Groote Schuur this evening and we will talk it all out.” I drafted and 
despatched the following joint cable to Fitzpatrick, with whom I had 
arranged a partial code: “ We have received satisfactory assurances from 
Rhodes, but a misunderstanding undoubtedly exists elsewhere. In our 
opinion continue preparations, but carefully and without any sort of 
hurry, as entirely fresh departure will be necessary. In view of changed 
conditions Jameson has been advised accordingly.” 

That cable accurately describes the impression which this our first 
interview left upon our minds. It is on record, and entirely in keeping 
with the conduct of these revolutionary operations, that Rhodes entrusted 
Rutherfoord Harris with the task of wiring Jameson, and that that 
gentleman despatched not a peremptory prohibition as from Rhodes, but 
a series of confused messages :—“ It is all right if you will only wait.” 
“ Leonard and Hamilton of the Star inform us movement not popular in 
Johannesburg.” ‘We cannot have fiasco.” and so forth. Having 
done this, he closed his office and betook himself to his house seven miles 
away, and did not even detail a clerk to ascertain whether any telegrams 
arrived over the week-end. And this was Saturday December 28th, and 
Jameson, whom he knew to be straining at the leash and temperamentally 
impatient of all restraint, had arranged to cross into the Transvaal on 
the 29th! ? 

Leonard and I, our minds more at rest than for many weeks past, 
drove out to Groote Schuur a little after 10.0 o’clock that evening. 
Rhodes had explained that he could not ask us to dinner, as he had guests, 
and our presence would inevitably excite comment of the kind which he 
was most anxious to avoid. We were ushered into the study where 
Rhodes sat in a high-backed chair, looking rather like a Roman emperor 
in a rumpled shirt and an ill-fitting dinner jacket. Alfred Beit was the 
only other person present. It was a memorable evening. We told 
Rhodes more about the unpreparedness of Johannesburg than had been 
possible in the morning. I put it to him that not only were we hope- 
lessly unready, but that the intervention of the Chartered Company, 
unless in the last resort, would antagonise all the Afrikanders and many 
of the English. I suggested what I had outlined in the morning, that 
Johannesburg ought now to arm and organise without the pretence of 
secrecy, which was merely hampering. That could be done rapidly, and 
when once the rifles were in the right hands a giant petition could be 
forwarded to Pretoria. Boer feeling was so divided that it was impro- 
bable that Kruger dared shoot. If he did, we should have a clear case, 


The author’s implication that Harris deliberately avoided sending a ‘ peremptory 
prohibition ’ to Jameson in Rhodes’s name in the expectation that less decisive messages 
would not deter him appears to be justified. On the day in question (28 December) 
he telegraphed that ‘ you and we must judge regarding flotation [my italics} but all 
our foreign friends are now dead against it and say public will not subscribe one 
penny towards it even with you as adirector. Ichabod!’ Apart from the significance 
of the opening phrase the use of the word, Ichabod, to one of Jameson’s rash tempera- 
ment would act as a goad. Jameson reacted accordingly and replied: ‘ Received your 
telegram Ichabod. . . . Unless I hear definitely to the contrary shall leave tomorrow 
evening . . . and it will be all right.” On the same day he telegraphed to his brother 
in Johannesburg: ‘I shall start without fail to-morrow night.’ Many years later 
Lady Lugard (Miss Flora Shaw) declared: ‘ Harris was the mischief maker of the 
whole affair.” (Documents quoted by Garvin, Chamberlain, iii. 80, 81, 83.) 
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and a great body of sympathetic Dutch as well as British behind us. 
Jameson was a trump card as long as he was in the background—once 
over the border he became a liability. 

Rhodes listened sympathetically. He said: “‘I have sent Jameson 
one wire telling him not to move. I will send him a stronger one in the 
morning.”’ Later on he added: “ Jameson shall stop on the border for 
six months if necessary and he shall not cross until you fellows tell him 
to.”” I do not doubt that when he told us that he had already wired, 
Rhodes was sincere. He had given his instructions to Harris and had 
no reason to think that they had not been intelligently and honestly 
followed. He had ample excuse for delegating every possible scrap of 
work. He was already obviously an ill man and his purple complexion 
plainly pointed to heart trouble. He was Prime Minister of the Cape, 
Chairman of De Beers and the Chartered Company, and had spent many 
anxious weeks in promoting a revolution in a nominally friendly State. 
He showed no symptoms of fatigue that night, however. 

I asked him why he had involved himself in this business. “I am 
glad you ask me that question ”’, he said, with that queer little break into 
a high falsetto which was characteristic. 


“You may well ask. Here am I, with all the money a man can 
possibly want, Prime Minister of the Cape, a Privy Councillor—why 
should I run all these risks? Well, P’ll tell you. I don’t want to 
annex the Transvaal, but I want to see it a friendly member of a 
Community of South African States. I want equal rights for the 
English language, a Customs Union, a common Railway policy, a 
common Native policy, a central South African Court of Appeal, 
British coast protection. I have tried to do a deal with old man 
Kruger and I have failed. I never shall bring him into line, but 
I can deal with you fellows. You have been worrying about the 
flag; I never have. Once the Transvaal comes into line, the flag 
will settle itself in ten, twenty or fifty years—it does not matter. 
What I want to do is to lay the foundations of a united South Africa. 
I want men to associate my name with it after I have gone, and I know 
that I haven’t much time.” 


And so he went on. Alfred Beit, after he had heard all we had to say 
about Johannesburg, slumbered quietly in his chair. Rhodes’s ideals 
were not new to him, but until nearly 2.0 o’clock that morning we listened 
fascinated and flattered by the confidences of a great man about great 
things. It had been a long day for us but a memorable one. 

Sunday the 29th passed quietly, but at 11.0 o’clock on Monday 
morning Otto Beit, Alfred Beit’s younger brother, came to the City Club 
where I was staying and asked Leonard and myself to drive to Groote 
Schuur at once. Rhodes received us in the billiard room looking ill and 
haggard. ‘“‘ Well,” he said, “ Jameson’s off. Read that!” And he 
threw on the billiard-table a long telegram—that absurd message about 
saving the women and children which moved Mr. Alfred Austin, the 
then Poet Laureate, to perpetrate a ridiculous jingle now happily for- 
gotten. I forget what was said. There was, in fact, really very little 
that could be usefully said; but I remember Rhodes remarking: “I 
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have invited Hawke and the English cricketers to lunch and they will 
be here in half an hour. God knows what I can say to them with 
this on my mind!” Then he beckoned me on to the stoep and took 
my arm. 

" The stoep looked out on the lower slopes of Table Mountain, and 
I remember that the sheer beauty of it under the hot December sun for 
a moment banished all other thoughts. ‘“‘ How old are you, Hamilton?” 
he said. I told him that I was just thirty. “‘ Well,” he went on, “ you 
have your consolations. You are young enough to see the end of it all 
and are on the inside of a big thing. But this is the finish of me and my 
work.” I mumbled something that was intended to be consolatory. 
“No, no!” he said. ‘‘ The Dutch will never forgive me. It is the end. 
But what are you going todo now?” I said I should return to Johannes- 
burg that night and report that our mission had failed. “‘ No,” he said; 
“‘we have twenty-four hours start of public opinion, and must write 
every leading article that appears in Cape Town this afternoon and 
tomorrow morning ”’. 

You ask me how I fulfilled those instructions. In those days there 
were three daily papers in Cape Town—The Cape Town Argus, an evening 
paper belonging to a Company of which I was a Director, presented no 
difficulty. The Cape Times, the most influential morning paper in South 
Africa, was edited by Edmund Garrett, easily the leading and ablest 
journalist in the country. He was the last man who would allow me or 
anyone else to write his articles on matters of primary South African 
importance, but we were close friends and an hour’s conversation was not 
without its effect. I have forgotten the name of the third paper. It had 
only recently started and has, I believe, long since disappeared. It was 
the property of Mr. J. B. Robinson, who in those days was probably the 
richest individual in South Africa, and whose hatred of Rhodes was 
malignant. The Editor had recently been imported from England and 
my personal relationships with him, although not intimate, were good. 
He was naturally hungry for news from the Rand, and although I could 
not tell him what he would most have liked to know—that Jameson and 
his merry men had invaded the Transvaal—I left no doubt in his mind 
that an armed clash between Boers and British was certain. I concluded 
solemnly: “ Blood will flow in Johannesburg, and every man will have 
to ask himself whether he is for Britain or for Boer. You, my dear 
Stewart, like everyone else, will have to answer that question. What is 
your answer?” “ By God!” was the reply, “1 am British, and what’s 
more I’m Scotch! ” 

I then proceeded to inspire the morrow’s leading article, but before 
I was half way through, Stewart’s Scotch caution asserted itself. ‘“ But 
if I say that,” he observed, “I shall get the sack, and I can’t afford it.” 
“* My dear Stewart,” I replied, “I know J. B. better than you do. It is 
true that he hates Rhodes, but he is fundamentally a devout worshipper 
at the shrine of the jumping cat, and there are big forces behind this 
movement. It it comes off, Robinson will be the first man to take the 
credit, and perhaps to compliment you on your prescience; but anyhow, 
tell me how much he is paying you.” Stewart told me. “Well,” I said, 
“if the worst comes to the worst, I promise you as a Director of the 
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Argus Company at least an equally good job ”’, and I proceeded with my 
inspiratory sermon without further interruption. 

The sequel is amusing. The article duly appeared on Tuesday 
morning and, shortly after, the knowledge of Jameson’s invasion became 
public. A second edition of the paper was, I believe, published with a 
blank where the leader should have been. I had to make good my 
promise to Stewart, and he never regretted the exchange. I had followed 
Rhodes’s instructions, but, of course, my efforts were wasted. From 
the moment Jameson crossed the border, men fell automatically into two 
camps, and leading articles in the Cape Town newspapers were forgotten 
as soon as they were read. 

I saw Rhodes for a few minutes on Tuesday afternoon, but he was 
distraught, and conversation was impossible. At dinner that night he 
announced that his special train had steam up in the Cape Town station 
and he proposed to go to Pretoria and discuss matters with Kruger in 
person. Rutherfoord Harris and Captain Penfold, who both belonged 
to the “ Yes-man’”’ type, loudly applauded this determination. I 
hazarded the view that the Boers would hang him. “ Hang me!” he 
said. ‘‘ They can’t hang me! I’ma Privy Councillor! There are only 
two hundred of us in the British Empire!”’ I had not the pluck to 
suggest that, if he persisted, there would only be 199; but I think my 
view shook him. At all events, we heard nothing more about visiting 
Pretoria. Later, there was a short conversation, only one sentence of 
which remains in my memory. “ Well, anyhow, I have got Chamberlain 
by the short hairs,”’ said Rhodes. Actually, the expression was even 
more colloquial. “Then he really is in it, Mr. Rhodes?” “In it? 
Up to the neck! ”’ he replied. 

The rest of my experiences can be told shortly and have only a personal 
interest. I left Cape Town on Wednesday afternoon. Rumours of what 
was happening in the North were circulated at every wayside station, but 
on Thursday night the definite and true news of Doornkop and Jameson’s 
surrender was greeted with cheers from the young Afrikanders flocking 
back to the Transvaal. The banks of the Vaal River were white 
with the tents of the commandoes, every passenger was searched for 
arms, and I thought it well to give a false name to the rather truculent- 
looking Boer who confronted me with a revolver. On my arrival in 
Johannesburg I found that a Reform Committee had been constituted 
and that my name had been handed in to the Government as one of the 
members. In the circumstances I had no other choice than to accept 
the honour. 

Only one other word about our experiences is necessary. Fitzpatrick 
in The Transvaal from Within has rather over-emphasized the severity of 
our treatment in prison. It was certainly uncomfortable, which pre- 
sumably is one of the objects for which prisons exist, but there was no 
suggestion of brutality, and after the first few days we enjoyed the 
privileges of political prisoners. Mr. Kruger’s government deserves 
some credit for this concession, as the feeling amongst the Burghers ran 
very high and the provocation had assuredly been extreme. 

I am conscious that the first person singular recurs very frequently 
in this account, but that is unavoidable, so far as I have related such 
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personal experiences as seem either to throw light upon the genesis and 
development of the Raid, or to indicate the workings of the minds of 
Rhodes and Jameson. Looking back on it, I am amazed afresh at the 
sheer craziness of the adventure. It seems preposterous that grown men 
should have associated themselves with it, and incredible that they should 
have risked ruin and a sporting chance of the hangman’s rope in order 
to further it. In my own case I have tried to make it clear that my distrust 
and dislike of the whole business never left me. No doubt my fault is 
all the greater, and the fact that I had not reached my thirtieth year when 
the plan was first confided to me is only a partial extenuation, but it is 
fair to say that Johannesburg had a case which the historians of the Raid, 
with the exception of Fitzpatrick, whose parti pris is unconcealed, have 
never presented adequately. It must be remembered that the grievances 
of the Rand were substantial on the industrial, and humiliating on 
the political, side. The Uitlander was never allowed to forget his 
inferior status, and in the intervals of business he was naturally pre- 
disposed to take a chance of proving that he was as good a man as 
Brother Boer. 

I doubt whether the scheme was ever presented in its entirety to any 
one person in Johannesburg. In my experience there was always a 
margin of mystery where innuendo took the place of exact information, 
and as to which it was understood that details could not prudently or 
decently be demanded. It was openly stated that the plan had the 
blessing of Mr. Chamberlain, but there were hints, altogether unauthor- 
ised and baseless but none the less impressive, that behind Chamberlain 
and the Colonial Office even greater personages and forces were involved. 
No wonder that some of these military conspirators were inclined to 
believe that they were asked to play a part in a great movement, and that 
Jameson’s plan was not as silly as it seemed. Actually, of course, it was 
much sillier. None of the promises made were fulfilled. Jameson’s 
force was only half what he stated it would be—less than 2,000 rifles— 
and utterly inadequate ammunition had been delivered when I left 
Johannesburg on Christmas Day. 

The promised leader was an even greater disappointment. Colonel 
Frank Rhodes was in almost every respect the antithesis of his great 
brother. He was a typical British cavalry officer of his period—gallant, 
gay, and charming. He would have made an admirable leader of a 
forlorn hope, but he was temperamentally incapable of making the hope 
less forlorn by any preparations which demanded foresight or attention 
to detail. He was universally and deservedly popular with men, and 
his charm was widely appreciated by women, whose society he cultivated 
assiduously and with success. After my return to London I lunched with 
Jameson one day and we were comparing notes. The Doctor said that 
his first doubts occurred on that hurried visit he paid to Johannesburg 
in November. “I was very pressed for time,” he said, “ and had less 
than twenty-four hours to see things for myself. Naturally, my first and 
most important appointment was with Frank. When I arrived at the 
house I found a pencilled note on the table: ‘ Dear Jimjams, Sorry I can’t 


see you this afternoon, have an appointment to teach Mrs. the bike. 
Yours ever, Frank’.”? Mrs. 








, I may say, was a singularly good- 
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looking lady, and the task of teaching her to maintain her balance, with 
or without a protecting arm, on the bicycle (then somewhat of a novelty) 
would inevitably take precedence in the Colonel’s mind of preparations 
for a revolutionary outbreak which, anyhow, was not due for another 
month. When he was sentenced to death, he first bowed to the Judge 
gracefully and then turned to his fellow-prisoners and winked reassuringly. 
I do not doubt that had he been called upon to mount the scaffold his 
demeanour would have been irreproachable and distinguished. As a 
leader and main organiser of a conspiracy, he lacked every quality save 
courage and personal charm. 

In estimating the part played by the men of Johannesburg, it must also 
be borne in mind that they believed that Jameson would not cross until 
they gave the word. It is impossible to acquit Jameson of deception. 
The published letter was obviously rather a flatulent political manifesto 
than an invitation, and the date was admittedly left blank. The signa- 
tories were unanimous in stating that the letter was drafted at Jameson’s 
suggestion and that he met all objections by the promise that he would 
not act upon it until he was asked to do so. 

There is no mystery about Jameson’s motives. Temperamentally he 
was a gambler. When he was practising in Kimberley he enjoyed the 
largest income of any Doctor in South Africa. He found his recreation 
in the Kimberley Club, where he would win or lose, generally lose, an 
appreciable fraction of a year’s income at poker in the course of an even- 
ing. He had made up his mind from the first that this was his Raid and 
that he, Rhodes, and the Chartered Company would have the glory... The 
Rand was subsidiary—d /a guerre comme a la guerre—and a few deceptions 
here and there did not matter; the result would justify them. He knew 
that the Rand was unprepared, and on Saturday, December 28th, after 
reading Harris’s miserable and confused messages, he must have known 
that no effective help could be forthcoming from Johannesburg. The 
suggestion that Johannesburg might act later, and without him, so far 
from restraining him, was a spur to instant action. Moreover, Pitsani 
was a bleak spot, men were beginning to desert, and he was probably 
right in thinking that, so far as he was concerned, it was a case of now 
or never. I fancy, however, that his statement at Frank Rhodes’s house 
supplies an important clue to his state of mind: “ You do not know the 
Maxim gun. I shall draw a zone of lead a mile each side of my column 
and no Boer will live within it.” 

I need only add a few words regarding the part played by Cecil John 
Rhodes. I have not the least doubt that the explanation lies in the state 
of his health. He was an ill man in 1895 and his conversation with me 
showed that he felt that the time left for him in which action was possible 
was perilously short. He had taken risks before, but they were calculated, 
not crazy, risks. He had always relied upon subordinates to carry out his 
plans, but he had chosen them carefully. His selection of Rutherfoord 
Harris as a diplomatist, and his brother Frank as the arch conspirator and 
organiser, are, I think, clear indications that he had lost his grip and 
that his judgment was failing. He had always seen visions and so 
many of his dreams had come true. The brightest of all was a 
united South Africa, and he chose what promised to be a short cut 
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because he felt that he could never last out the longer and safer road. 


His name and fame do not depend upon the part he played in the 
Jameson Raid... . 


Believe me, 


Yours sincerely, 


Frep. H. HAMILTON. 


Mr. Howell Wright, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
440 Leader Building, 
Cleveland. Ohio. 


U.S.A. Sep. 27, 1937. 


APPENDIX 
Movements in Gold-mining Shares, 1895-6 


TaBLe A 


Rand Mines Randfontein 
(£1 shares, later converted (£1 shares) 
into 5s. shares) 


1895 

5 January . , ‘ — - 24/- 
12 January . , . — 22/6 
2 February ; j - 23/- 
30 March . ; ; ee 40/9 

1jJune. ‘ : 3: ae 41/6 
3 jume.. : ‘ — 45/- 
29 June. ; ; — 46/- 
13 July. Py wae oe £234 
a. Ss le ee 3 
31 August . ; : « “eB 4 
21 September. 7 . 40% 4 

5 October : ; . a 336 
19 October ; ; . sis 

g November. ; ¢ 24 
30 November. ‘ .° 22 
28 December. ‘ . 22} 23 


1896 


11 January . : : . 24% aie 
15 February ‘ ; . 283 2}4 98 


Note.—I am greatly indebted to Professor S. H. Frankel, Fellow of Nuffield College, 
Oxford, and to Mr. T. P. Soper of the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Oxford, 
for guidance and assistance in preparing these Tables. Table A is compiled from 
prices quoted in current issues of the Ezonomist, and the list of prices in Table B is 


ee from R. R. Mabson, Mines of the Transvaal, London (offices of The Statist), 
1902 edn. 
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TaBLe B 


List of the Highest and Lowest Market Prices of Other Gold-Mining 
Companies in 1895 


Company Highest price Lowest price 
Alexandra Estate & Gold Mining Co. Ltd. . ‘ : 1343 s/- 
Angelo Gold Mines, Ltd. . : ‘ . 72 24 
Balmoral Main Reef Gold Mining Co. Ltd. . : é 32 2 
Bonanza, Ltd. . ; 24 1s 
City & Suburban Gold Mining & Estate Co. Ltd. ° 8 4 
Consoiidated Gold Fields of South Africa Ltd. Jw ag 64 
Crown Deep, Ltd. . ; ‘ ats 7% 
Crown Reef Gold Mining Co. Ltd. ‘ : : 198 ot 
East Rand Proprietary Mines, Ltd. ; : : . 24 
Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd ; II 5 
Geldenhuis Estate & Gold Mining Co. (Elandsfontein 
No. 1) Ltd. , 74 34 
Geldenhuis Main Reef Gold Mining Co. Ltd. y . 134 t 
Glencairn Main Reef Gold Mining Co. Ltd. . : 4t 3¢ 
Henry Nourse Gold Mining Co. Ltd. . : : ‘ 845 4¢ 
Jubilee Gold Co. Ltd. ‘ ; ; ‘ : » Cag 7 
Jumpers Gold Mining Co, Ltd. . ; / j ‘ 8t 44 
Lancaster Gold Mining Co. Ltd. , , ‘ 2% Ize 
Langlaagte Estate & Gold Mining Co. Ltd. . . 7% 4is 
Langlaagte Royal Gold Mining Co. Ltd. : , ; 5? Ivs 
Le Champ D’Or French Gold Mining Co. Ltd. . , si 2 
Luipaard’s Vlei Estate & Gold Mining Co. Ltd. . ‘ 24 12/- 
May Consolidated Gold Mining Co. Ltd. . ‘ , 4% 24 
New Croesus Gold Mining Co. Ltd. . ‘ ; : 34 1% 
New Rietfontein Estate Gold Mines, Ltd. . ; ‘ 6} 25 
New Spes Bona Gold Mining Co. Ltd. : ; ; 4% I 
Nigel Deep, Ltd. ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; 44 1} 
a Nigel Gold Mining Co. Ltd. ‘ ; d ‘ 85 3% 
North Randfontein Gold Mining Co. Ltd. : ‘ ‘ 3% 1} 
Nourse Deep, Ltd. . ; 9t 34 
Paarl Central Gold Mining & Exploration Co. Led. 275 48 
Porges Randfontein Gold Mining Co. Ltd. . ; : 34 2 
Salisbury Gold Mining Co. Ltd. . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 64 25 
Witwatersrand Gold Mining Co. Ltd. . , ‘ - 41} 2} 


Note.—The par value of all prices quoted in this table is £1 except for City and 
Suburban Gold Mining & Estate Co. Ltd., which is £4. 
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Reviews of Books 


Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury. By AvromM SattMan. (London: 
Athlone Press, 1956.) ‘ 


Wirn the publication of the more complete manuscript of the Gesta 
Stephani (K. R. Potter, Nelson’s Medieval Texts, 1955), the re-editing of 
the early correspondence of John of Salisbury (W. J. Millor and H. E. 
Butler, with an introduction by C. N. L. Brooke, ibid. 1955) and his 
Historia Pontificalis (Marjorie Chibnall, ibid. 1956), and the production of 
this collection of the charters of Archbishop Theobald, a once obscure 
period in becoming better illuminated. When the long-awaited third 
volume of the Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum appears, there will be 
excellent conditions for re-assessing Stephen’s puzzling reign. 

Dr. Saltman’s book is in two parts: an historical introduction— 
Theobald’s life, his relations with the English monasteries, the English 
episcopate during his primacy, Henry II and the English church, and the 
archiepiscopal household—and a collection of more than three hundred 
of Theobald’s charters, prefaced by a thorough diplomatic examination 
and supplemented by some interesting companion pieces. There is an 
excellent index. 

The historical section does not make quite the impact which was 
expected. It was always felt that this ‘ hard-working administrator ’ was, 
in view of the distinction of his household, more important than he 
appeared. But it must be confessed that, even in this thorough study, 
he remains, when stripped of John of Salisbury, as dim as ever. This, of 
course, is probably the correct characterization: a man great in his 
servants rather than in personality. But—almost unavoidable in the 
circumstances—Dr. Saltman is probably least satisfactory in the bio- 
graphical section. The style is flat, some of the notes are odd, and the 
handling is occasionally uncertain. Stephen could hardly have rewarded 
Arnulf with the see of Lisieux in June 1141 (p. 48), for he was a prisoner 
of the Angevins at the time. The old error about the post-Conquest 
division of the Canterbury estates between archbishop and convent (here 
attributed to Anselm, pp. 55-6) re-appears, despite B. W. Kissan (anée, 
liv. 285-93). Occasionally an important point is missed. Dr. Saltman 
establishes the interesting fact that Theobald and Gilbert Foliot met the 
Pope at Paris at Easter 1147 (pp. 23-4, 108). When we remember that 
Geoffrey of Anjou made his peace with Eugenius III on the same occasion, 
we have possibly the explanation of why Stephen preferred to send the 
bishops of Hereford, Norwich, and Chester to the council of Rheims a 
year later. 

Indeed, there is small direct contribution in this study to a general 
appreciation of the period. Fundamental to any discussion of Stephen’s 
relations with the church is an understanding of his promises in 1136. 
Dr. Saltman assumes that the king granted free elections and then broke 
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his pledge. But everything turns on what was understood by the term 
* canonical election ’ at this time and in this context—.e. in a royal charter 
which concludes with a clause saving the king’s royal and lawful dignity. 
It can hardly be assumed that Stephen intended to abrogate the proper 
interest of a king in the appointment to his bishoprics and abbeys. But 
a few controversial matters are resolved. Although there is still dis- 
agreement over the nature of John of Salisbury’s employment at the 
papal court between 1150 and 1153—Dr. Chibnall adheres to R. L. Poole’s 
view that John was, for a time at least, in the papal service, while Dr. 
Saltman and Professor Brooke think that he was more probably Theo- 
bald’s proctor—all agree that he first joined Theobald’s court in 1148. 
There are some other clarifications, too; and the study contains much 
useful historical investigation. The analysis of the episcopal elections 
of the period and of Theobald’s household may be picked out for special 
commendation. 

Any faults in the historical essays are, however, amply compensated 
for in the textual section, for here we have a laborious and useful achieve- 
ment, apparently meticulously performed. Many of the charters are 
printed for the first time, and the corpus is impressive. Such is their 
number that it is easier on first acquaintance to appreciate them as a group 
than to point to the significance of individuals. In general they can be 
described as routine productions—documents issued by order or on 
request. Confirmations are plentiful; and if they are not very exciting 
in form, it is because standard formulae had almost been achieved. 

Owing to the growth of administrative techniques in the twelfth 
century, monarchies tended to become stronger at the expense of the 
mesne authorities. The church, despite papal schisms, did not escape 
from this movement. The popularity of judicial appeals, and the breaking 
of some of the restraints on them, led to the practical subjection of the 
court of Canterbury to the papal curia. But we do not always view this 
development in the round. Although the primatial court may have been 
shorn of a little of its dignity, it shared in the general increase in business. 
What is more, the lessening of dignity may be more apparent to us than 
it was to contemporaries. Although much business went past the arch- 
bishop’s court to the papal, much came back again; and the busy group 
of clerks who accompanied the archbishop may have been far more 
impressed by the increasing volume of correspondence and by its im- 
portance than aware of a setback to their creative or initiatory powers. 
Nor were they mistaken. The administrative achievements of Christen- 
dom in the twelfth century depended on an exceedingly small number of 
men. And these experts, who could easily transfer from court to court, 
and who maintained private correspondences with colleagues all over 
Western Europe, were members of a society which, although disturbed 
by professional rivalries, was nevertheless close-knit and cherished as an 
organic whole. Men like Theobald, John of Salisbury, and Vacarius 
were oecumenically minded. 

The collection is, therefore, important as a whole. But there is much 
to discover in detail; and no one who searches will be disappointed in 
his finds. Dr. Saltman is to be congratulated on providing historians 


with this important sheaf of documents. Frank BARLOW. 
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From Becket to Langton: English Church Government, 1170-1213. By 
C. R. Cuengy. (Manchester University Press, 1956.) 


Proressor C. R. CHENEY, in this revised and extended version of his 
Ford Lectures for 1955, has taken as his field of study the slack water 
between two high tides, and has observed the shallows with great dis- 
cernment. He complains that historians often notice only the great 
surges of Becket and Langton; and he himself has deliberately renounced 
the drama of politics and conflict and the amenities of personality and 
anecdote. But his self-denial has enabled him to deal seriously with 
subjects about which there is little sure knowledge and much facile 
assumption. 
The book is more truly described by the sub-title. The basic subject 
of inquiry is the effect of the growth of papal power on the English 
Church, that is to say, the development of law and administration; and 
five topics are discussed: the bishops, England and Rome, Church and 
State, the diocese, and, a welcome addition to the usual scheme, the laity. 
Professor Cheney is a tolerant and understanding observer. In his 
chapter on the bishops (ii), which is graced by a very important apprecia- 
tion of Hubert Walter, he remarks that the government of the Church, 
‘as then constituted, required the service of sinners as well as of saints ’, 
and he comes to the defence of legal studies as a qualification for promo- 
tion. He reminds us several times that the Decretum could be described 
"as a theological work. Indeed, it can also be said that a study of this 
great book was a liberal education in itself. But there is a puzzle here. 
It may have been the most up-to-date law book of the Church, but it 
was essentially a monument to a past age: it deals largely with the 
problems of a select missionary Church existing under the urban condi- 
tions of the Roman empire, and much of it was irrelevant to the practical 
problems of the twelfth century. It is possible, therefore, that many law 
students skipped the dead controversies and gave most attention to the 
decretal-collections which were more useful for every-day affairs. Even so, 
it should be remembered that the study of law was not an arid discipline. 
Professor Cheney is at his happiest when considering legal matters 
—papal justice, judicial appeals, and the early history of papal provisions 
in chapter iii, and the conflict of laws, especially in connexion with 
advowsons, in chapter iv, for the law can be declared and suitable illustra- 
tions produced. But with administration the position is reversed: the 
pattern has to be created from observed facts, and, despite thorough 
seeking, there is often insufficient evidence to maintain a firm generaliza- 
tion. Hence the last two chapters are more tentative and miscellaneous 
than the others. Yet in a way they are even more valuable. Since here 
the author’s theme is that English administration was not backward, and 
that the revolutionary effect of the Fourth Lateran Council has been 
exaggerated, he is always in search of precedents; and he investigates, 
and in Appendices illustrates, some obscure subjects, such as the early 
history of vicarages. 
Administration is not an easy, or even a generally attractive, subject 
_and Professor Cheney resists the temptation to make his essays neater than 
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the present state of knowledge allows. But no student will mistake the 
integrity, the deep learning, the pertinent curiosity, and the technical 
assurance which inspire the work. For those who labour in this field it 
will serve as a model, and, since it draws confident attention to problems 
unsolved, as a point for many departures. 


FRANK BARLOW. 


Guillelmi de Ockham Opera Politica. Edited by H.S. Orrter. (Manchester: 
University Press, 1956. Voll. iii.) 


Ar last progress has been made in the edition of Ockham’s political 
works. In 1940 the first volume of the newly planned edition appeared. 
Whilst it is regrettable that the second volume, completing the edition 
of the Opus XC Dierum, still remains unpublished, the third volume 
under the sole editorship of Mr. Offler has now seen the light. It con- 
tains three writings of the venmerabilis inceptor, namely the Epistola ad 
Fratres Minores (spring 1334) addressed to the chapter meeting at Assisi; 
the tract Contra Joannem (pp. 29-156) anid the tract Contra Benedictum 
(pp. 165-322). Each of these three writings is prefaced by a brief 
Introduction of the editor. 

Whilst the Epistola has been known for a long time and was edited 
fairly recently by Baudry and Brampton, the other two works are here 
edited for the first time i# toto. All three works are contained in the 
Ockhamist MS. B.N.Lat. 3387 and are transmitted in this one manuscript 
alone, discovered by Scholz in 1911 who in fact baptized thé newly- 
found tracts. The Contra Joannem is a violent and, at times, even virulent 
invective against the doctrine of beatific vision of John XXII: as is 
known, he withdrew his earlier views on his death bed, but death 
intervened before he could formally dispatch his refractatio: his successor 
Benedict XII then published it on 17 March 1335. John’s enemies 
exploited the mystery surrounding this death-bed revocation to the full, 
and Ockham, with all the passionate venom of which his pen was capable, 
attacked John’s last-minute confession. It was full of ambiguities: 
he lived and died a heretic, not only because of his views on the 
beatific vision, but also because of the numerous other errors he 
had taught, preached and decreed. Method of attack, argumentation 
and utilization of material are conducted on the Ockhamist polemical 
level. This tract, though fully displaying his dialectical skill, cannot 
make high claims as regards originality of conception: nor does it 
show that he operated with more than a modicum of literary equipment. 
He does not seem to have known any canonistic literature other than the 
glossa ordinaria on the Decretum and the Extra, not even a gloss on the 
Sextus is quoted; and the same observation holds good as regards the 
second tract. But despite this obvious limitation in equipment his 
lively attack is sustained throughout and his arguments marshalled 
with force and conviction. It is, however, only in a much wider sense 
than that usually understood by the term that this tract can be called 
political: in its essence it is concerned with the orthodoxy of the pope; 
it is not anti-papal, but anti-Johannine. As the argument proceeds, 
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there emerges a fairly clear doctrinal basis which may be stated thus: 
John’s views on the beatific vision are heretical, because they contra- 
dict what the ecclesia universalis has always held; hence, qua pope he is in 
no way allowed to deviate from traditional doctrines, because, and this 
really is the crux of the whole Ockhamist argument, the basic authority 
in defining faith and doctrine rests with the universal Church to which 
along infallibility belongs: ‘ Universalis ecclesia quae errare non potest ’ 
(p. 67), and the later view of Ockham that the true faith may be preserved 
in one woman, can be faintly discerned on the horizon (¢f. Ep. p. 15, 
Contra Joannem pp. 67, Contra Benedictum, p. 261). The position of the 
heretical pope within the congregatio fidelium is therefore one of the central 
themes of this tract, though his theory does not go much beyond what a 
number of earlier writers had said: the difference was merely one of 
tone; his was the radical voice of the passionate partisan, theirs was the 
quiet voice of the retired scholar. In every sense it was a Gelegenbeit- 
schrift with all the concomitant merits and demerits of this kind of writing. 

Although not falling outside the scope of this genre, the second tract 
here edited is certainly better conceived, buttressed, and composed. 
Written most likely between 1337 and 1338, it is a fiery and highly 
emotional attack on Benedict XII, a successor of the heretical Pope 
John XXII. The tract Contra Benedictum charges Benedict himself with 
heresy, because he did not condemn his predecessor’s heretical doctrines, 
hence showing himself a defensator haeresis and laying himself open on that 
account to a charge of heresy. Benedict ‘est haereticorum numero 
sociandus ’ (p. 219). The important parts of this tract are the fourth and 
sixth books, and these may be termed political in the medieval sense. 
In the former the basic position of Benedict XII in his Redemptor Noster 
is impugned with a fierceness and virulence that perhaps surpasses all 
all the other invectives flung against his papal enemies. And yet, 
Benedict had said nothing new in his decree when he declared that 
controversial matters of faith are to be finally decided by the authority 
of the Roman Church. This view had indeed been the traditional curial 
thesis and Benedict (if he read the tract) probably could not understand 
what had enraged the Franciscan so much. The latter concentrates 
his fire upon the papal plenitudo potestatis which, according to him, leads 
to servitude of all Christians; moreover, if the pope had this plenitude 
of power, he declares naively astonished, ‘ posset papa de plenitudine 
potestatis privare omnes reges christianos suis regnis ’—as if exactly 
the same had not been said by Gregory VII some 250 years earlier. This 
view of Benedict would enable the pope to correct and modify ‘ tota 
scriptura divina et omnes determinationes catholicae generalium con- 
ciliorum’ (p. 259)—but it is in these that ‘ christiana fides est contenta ’.! 


* Cf. also p. 245: ‘ Secundum dictam constitutionem nihil esset certum et immut- 
abile in tota fide christiana, sed totum ex judicio summi pontificis dependeret. Quo 
peior haeresis dici non posset: quia hoc est destruere omnes articulos fidei et omnia 
contenta in scriptura divina, et quod plus esset credendum summo pontifici quam Deo.’ 
For an Opposite contemporary point of view which was expressed quite independently 
of the constitution which Ockham here attacks, ¢f. Augustinus Triumphus, Swmma de 
potestate ecclesiastica (written some fourteen years before Benedict’s constitution), 


Qu. vi, art. 1 (ed. Rome, 1584, p. 57 B): ‘ Sententia papae et sententia Dei una sententia 
est. 


el ete os 
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Ockham attacks here the very foundations of the papal-hierocratic 
ideology; he denounces the doctrinal basis of the medieval papacy as an 
institution of government; in other words, he is no longer purely 
personal in his attack on an individual pope, but ends up by assaulting 
the institution. The sixth book assails with equal vehemence the ancient 
papal theme: the root of all the evils is ‘ quod imperium est a papa ut 
nullus sit verus imperator nec esse possit nisi qui auctoritatem imperialem 
et executionem gladii materialis a pontifice Romano recepit’ (p. 273). 
The basis of this view is, again, the ‘ mortifera radix’, i.e. the papal 
plenitude of power. The remedy he advocates cannot cause surprise: 
it is the usual anti-hierocratic and anti-papal panacea (which by now had 
become rather stale), namely, a dualism of government. His argument 
is certainly on a far lower plane than, say, the schemes of the Salians, not 
to speak of the Staufen proposals which also culminated in a dualism of 
emperor and pope, and for this reason, naturally enough, earned the 
censures of the papacy. What, however, is noteworthy is that Ockham 
in the course of his argumentation comes very near to overthrowing 
his own Kirchenbegriff (cf. ¢.g. p. 282) and entangles himself consequently 
in some perplexing difficulties. It is also remarkable that not even Ockham 
could find a more convincing remedy than this dualism, unworkable 
in practice and bristling with doctrinal inconsistencies. In a way, this 
tract is a masterpiece of juggling with some well-known texts culled from 
the limited sources at his disposal: it is the accumulation and syllogistic 
ordering of well-worn textual and glossatorial statements. It is un- 
deniable, however, that the tract exercises some attraction upon the reader, 
for it allows us to see how a pure theologian ! poorly equipped in other 
than theological disciplines, handles highly explosive material that by 
his time had acquired its own technical status which called for expert 
handling. Can one wonder that this tract, too, survives in only one 
manuscript ? 

Now this manuscript forms the basis of the present edition. By all 
accounts it is a bad copy with numerous careless omissions and mistakes, 
wrong ascriptions, even wrong biblical quotations; numbers of books and 
chapters are omitted and sometimes whole sentences have dropped out. 
It was consequently something of a venture to embark upon a final 
edition of works which are contained in one bad manuscript. Even if Mr. 
Offler’s numerous conjectures—and he was bound to conjecture very 
frequently considering the nature of this manuscript—may not in all 
cases be found acceptable, on the whole the edition of the text appears 
competent. He has made valiant efforts to overcome the bewildering 
and at times disheartening difficulties presented by this manuscript. 
He has supplied the wanting book and chapter numbers and has satis- 
factorily solved most of the textual puzzles created by the scribe; he has 
carefully recorded the variant readings and has had recourse to manu- 
scripts which contain supplementary material that has helped him in his 
conjectures; he has conscientiously supplied cross references to other 
writings of Ockham which certainly will be a great help to future students. 

1 For this estimation of Ockham ¢f. especially R. Scholz, Wilhelm von Ockham als 
politischer Denker (in Schriften d. Reichsinstituts f. dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, vol. viii 
(1944)), P- 27- 
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He must be given full credit for having produced a text that is readable 
and intelligible. 

Nevertheless, the edition is not free from some inaccuracies and 
editorial inadequacies. Surely a modern critical edition should go a 
long way to facilitate the genetic understanding of the author edited; 
and this aim can partly be achieved by the critical approach to the sources 
upon which the author relied as well as to the substance of the subject- 
matter of which the author treats. In this respect, however, the present 
edition does not entirely fulfil every demand made on a critical edition. 
A few inaccuracies should be noted!: p. 10, 1. 23: haeresumque?; p. 14, 
1. 28: ante diem judicii (not idem); p. 64, 1. 35: canon reads: ut quod 
contra unamquamque haeresim coacta semel . . .; p. 139, 1. 7: aut (not ef); 
p. 148, l. 33: factum directe obviat; p. 151, 1. 3: qui de facili (not facile); 
p. 168, 1. 27: bomines corrupti; p. 171, 1. 2: ‘alias (not vel); p. 188, 
1. 40: assentiant (not consentirent); p. 258,1. 17: gl. reads: aliud est ipsam 
sine definitione (not dissentionem) ventilare; p. 260, 1. 35: om. astruendam 
and read: valeat; p. 272, ll. 30ff.: gl. reads: delictum praedecessoris 
pracjudicat successori, sed hoc non est verum, immo est proprium delictum, ex quo 
ipsum non purgat, guia consentit et sic incipit esse proprium delictum, unde 
punitur eadem poena cum praedecessore ... praeterea cum iste generalis 
successor habetur unde si succedit (as ed.); p. 276, 1. 4: domus (not domos); 
p. 280, |. 16: the chapter referred to is Novit i//e (the important Innocen- 
tian decretal, and not Noviter, of which name no decretal exists); p. 286, 
ll. 26 f.: quia /ata est contra jus scriptum, scil. contra leges vel canones . . . 
in ipsa sententia continebatur; p. 292, |. 10: feratur (not fertur); p. 293, 
1. 30: esset (not fuisset); p. 295, 1. 22: gl. reads: fecerit (not facit); p. 300, 
1, 21: canon reads: ea (not omnia); p. 302, 1. 21: quisquis (not si quis); 
l. 22: quisquis (not quisque) autem famam suam, et in aliis; p. 306, 1. 1: 
Dicimus; \. 2: ae (not aut); 1. 4: dubie (not dubium); 1. 7: evangelii (not 
evangelicus); |. 10: ne quam (not quem) labem; p. 307, |. 22: canon reads: 
in quo impii (not ubi ipsi); p. 309, 1. 7: immunis est a poena (not culpa) *; 
l. 15: peritissimos. The allusion on page 322 is not to the Apocalypse, 
but rather to Jud. 25: imperium et potestas. 

Equally, the editorial apparatus does not in every instance satisfy 
all the modern standards of a critical edition which should provide some 
help to those who might wish to work on the edited book; hence the 
critical editor will supply at least a minimum of references to his author’s 
contemporary writers who may have influenced him or from whom he 
differed in specific points or who expressed a similar point of view, and 
so forth, so as to demonstrate and lay bare the author’s thoughts and their 


* Mr. Offer does not state which edition of the glossa ordinaria served him as a basis 
for checking and verifying. I have used, for the Decretum, the edition Lyons, 1584, and 
for the Extra, the edition Venice, 1514. Italicized words indicate emendations. 

* The manuscript omits the ascription of this passage to an author, but the editor 
following Gratian’s (and Friedberg’s) attribution, inserts ‘ Augustinus’, instead of 
noting in the critical apparatus that the author of this passage was not St. Augustine, 
but Pseudo-Augustinus (‘ Ambrosiaster’) whose Qucestiones veteris et novi Testamenti 
were edited by A. Souter in CSEL (vol. 1. p. 117), where the correct transcription 
will be found, which, like Friedberg, has a poena—a substantial difference to the 
editor’s transcription: ‘ Non omnis ignorans immunis est culpa’. About the author 
of these influential Quaestiones, cf. C. Martini, Ambrosiaster (Rome, 1944), pp. 12 ff. 
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genesis and to throw his work into the clearest possible relief. Although, 
clearly enough, Mr. Offler has attempted to supply the appropriate 
editorial information in his apparatus, it cannot be said that he has done 
so satisfactorily in all cases: indeed, it would be almost too much to 
expect this in view of the characteristics of these Ockhamist tracts. 

The editor seems satisfied when he modernizes Ockham’s Decretum 
references: there is no editorial indication as to the authenticity of the 
passages quoted. So many of these are of Pseudo-Isidorian origin that 
it would have been advisable from the editorial point of view to give, as 
it is usual in such circumstances, at least the Hinschius reference; many 
of the genuine passages referred to have been edited in modern times, 
but nowhere is the reader referred to a modern text; this is especially 
important for papal letters contained in the Decretum of which the vast 
majority is edited in the MGH: all the reader is referred to is the defective 
edition of Friedberg.1 The Roman and Canon law references within 
glossatorial statements are not cited, but left as they were originally; 
one example out of dozens should suffice (p. 292): ‘ Illa enim nec transit 
in rem judicatam nec est necesse appellare ab ea, II qu. VI § Definitiva, 
et sic intellige quando in sententia error exprimitur, Extra (gl. reads 
correctly: st infra) de sententia excommunicationis, Per tuas, et ff.* 
de appellationibus, 1. Si expressim, et supra eodem, Inter ceteras.’ This 
passage has one Roman law reference, two Canon law references, and one 
Dictum Gratiani® Instead of inserting after each reference the usual 
modern citation, the reader who is not a medieval jurist is left to his own 
devices to detect these passages. Denzinger should always be quoted 
by the marginal number, not by pages. For St. Augustine the reader 
should, wherever possible, be referred to the CSEL. edition, and not to 
the faulty Migne. 

On the one hand, some of the references in the edition would seem 
unnecessary, if not cryptic. For instance, on page 277 the reader is 
referred to the g/ ord. on Extra: IV. v. 4,5.vv. ‘ conditione ’ and ‘ verum’. 
Now it is difficult to see how exactly this gloss should facilitate our grasp 
of the text, but quite apart from this, I can find no gloss s.». ‘ verum’: 
the chapter begins with ».‘ Verum’. Again, on page 315, Ockham says 
* ubi majus periculum vertitur, est major cautela ’ as becomes evident ‘ ex 
legibus civilibus et canonicis’.. For this the editor refers to Sesctus: 
I. vi. 3 (Ubi periculum) which decretal deals with the procedure in papal 
elections, not at all the point with which Ockham deals. If, however, 
this reference was intended to bear out Ockham’s general statement, 


1 It is, for instance, irritating to find that when Ockham, in a number of places, 
refers to ‘Gregorius in Registro’, the editor has not supplied the exact Register 
reference in the modern edition of his Register; the same holds good for other papal 
statements incorporated in the Decretum and in the Extra. The highly suspect nature 
of Gregory I’s Responsum to St. Augustine of Canterbury (see p. 201 with the reference 
to C.XII, qu. i, c. 8) might have been pointed out in the critical apparatus; <f. Theol. 
Quartalschrift, cxiii (1932), 94-118. 

* These usual abbreviations for the Digest should never have been printed as: FF. 

* The correct reference to Gratian should be: Dict. Crat. ante or post ¢c., but not: 
ad. c., or pars iv, and the like. 

* There are, incidentally, two titles De appellationibus (Dig. 49. 1 and 5) and thirteen 
chapters beginning with Per twas in the Extra. 
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there ought to have been included at least one /ex civilis, such as Dig. 
37. 10. 1 § 5 (and possibly also Dist. xlii, c. 2). On the other hand, the 
editor ought to have observed that the text on page 105 must be wrong, 
because it was Innocent III, and not Innocent IV, who had issued that 
decretal in the Extra referred to: Innocent IV did not become pope 
until ten years after the publication of the Extra. Again, on page 305 
Ockham in support of the—by his time—trite saying that a heretic is 
‘minor omni catholico’ refers to Dict. Grat. a.c. 5, C.XXIV, qu.i, 
which has nothing to do with this point: what he should have referred to 
was C.VI, qu.i, c.20, where Gratian indeed uses the phrase ‘ cum hereticus 
catholico minor sit.’ But it would have been useful if the editor had 
drawn the reader’s attention to this, although in some places he does 
correct an obviously wrong citation of a chapter by Ockham or the 
scribe. 

Considering the frequency with which Ockham makes use of such 
well-worn texts as Dist. xl. 6 (Si papa) or C. Il, qu.vii, c.41 (Nos si) and 
similar passages, it should not have been beyond the powers of the editor 
to provide the reader with at least a minimum of information as regards 
modern literature. One or two examples should suffice. ‘ Adducatur 
testimonium glossae IX qu.III super c. Nemo, quae s.v. Nemo, cum 
Innocentius papa dicit: Nemo judicabit primam sedem, justitiam 
temperare desiderantem, ait: Nisi se alicuius judicio submittat, ut IT qu. 
VII, Nos si, et in causa haeresis, XL dist., Si papa’ (pp. 294f.). A 
critical edition should have pointed out that Innocent I never said this, 
but that the notorious passage comes from one of the Symmachan 
forgeries, namely, the Constitutum Silvestri;? that C.II, qu.vii, c.41 has a 
story behind it which makes the passage suspect ;® that the chapter Si papa, 
perhaps one of the most frequently quoted chapters in these writings, 
has attracted a good deal of attention in fairly recent years.4 But here 
the passage stands without any comment whatsoever. The editor has, 
of course, felt that references to modern literature are called for in a 
critical edition, but he has done this in only isolated places. One such 
place concerns Gelasian and Nicholean statements, such as Dist. xcvi, 
cc. 6, 10, &c., which Ockham is bound to cite frequently in the political 
parts of the tract. Now Mr. Offler draws the reader’s attention (p. 277) 
to the fact that the argument (i.e. that there had been an empire before the 
existence of the papacy and therefore the former was independent of the 
latter) goes back to the twelfth-century canonists and cites in support 
of this the gloss of Huguccio by referring to Sityungsherichte, Vienna, 
vol. xxiv, p. 68, n. 1, which is, in modern times, the first transcription 
of canonistic expressions on political matters—by Frederick Maassen 
exactly 100 years ago. The reader who has to rely on this out-dated 


* Cf. also Dict. Grat. p.c. 26, C.II, qu. vii, and for a discussion see B. Tierney, Founda- 
tions of Conciliar Theory (Cambridge, 1955), pp. 62 ff. 


* Const. Silv.. cap. 20 in Mansi, Conc. coll., ii. 632. About the transmission cf. Kuttner 
in Traditio, iii (1945), 190. 

* Cf. Ephemerides Juris Canonici, xi (1953), 279 Seqq. 

‘Cf. P. E. Schramm, Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio (Leipzig, 1929), i. 238 ff., ii. 126; 
identified by A. Michel, ibid. ii. 134 ff.; A. Michel, ‘ Die Sentenzen des Kardinals 
Humbert’ in Schriften d. Reichsinstituts f. dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, vii (1942), 32; 
idem in Studi Gregoriani, iii (1948), 160-1; ¢f. also ibid. iv (1952), 112 ff. 
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information (however excellent in itself) can really not be said to be well 
served: so many of just these decretist passages have been edited since 
Schulte, Gillmann and Kuttner opened up the canonistic repositories. 

Another kind of inadequate editorial help may be seen in the editor’s 
insufficient references to papal statements in order to elucidate the point 
which Ockham makes. On page 273 he impugns the papal view that the 
elected candidate for Roman emperorship needed papal approbation ; 
the editor refers us to the decree Romani principes. It is again very diffi- 
cult to see the relevance of this decree to the topic discussed by Ockham 
because this decree of Clement V, appropriately enough under the title 
De jurejurando, deals with the nature of the oath the imperial candidate 
has to take. Instead, the editor ought to have referred the reader to the 
adoption by John XXII of the doctrine set forth by the Speculator and 
quite especially of that propounded by Oldradus de Ponte.? In any case, 
John’s argumentation against Louis is based on the alleged double 
election.’ The significance of the change from the Innocentian ‘ Rex in 
imperatorem Romanorum electus ’ to the later (Gregory X ?; Clement V) 
‘electus in regem Romanorum’ has escaped Ockham and his editor. 
According to Ockham, the translation of the empire was effected ‘ assensu 
et auctoritate Romanorum’, as is proved ‘ex gestis Romanorum ’ 
(p. 295). The editor refers us for this to Ekkehard’s Chronicon: again 
it is difficult to see what enlightenment and assistance the reader may 
obtain from the passage of Ekkehard.4 What seems far more plausible 
is that Ockham had reference to the Vademecum in historical matters, i.e. 
to the Speculum historiale of Vincent of Beauvais from which indeed his 
thesis might be deduced.§ 


1The editorial labours of Gillmann, Gaines Post, Mochy Onory, Stickler, 
Maccarrone, Catalano, Tierney, &c. might profitably have been taken into account. 
That B. Tierney has dealt with the canonistic background of Ockham should be noted 
in this context: ‘Ockham, the conciliar theory, and the canonists’ in Journal of the 
History of Ideas (January 1954), pp. 40-70; here also references to Ch. Bayley’s and 
J. B. Morral’s articles. 

2 Cf. Durantis, Speculum Juris (ed. Basle, 1574), De rescr., Praes., § Fin., vers. Item, 
p. 422; Oldradus de Ponte, Consilia (Lyons, 1550), cons. 180, fo. 67 rb-68 ra. For the 
opposite view which resembles that of Ockham, ¢f. e.g. Cynus, Commentaria in Codicem 
(Frankfurt, 1578), ad C.VII, 38, fo. 4461ra. Oldradus was resident at Avignon and 
frequently consulted by the popes. He died at Avignon in 1335. 

* It would have been helpful if the editor had seen fit particularly with regard 
to the arguments developed by Ockham, pp. 280 ff., to refer the reader to the doctrines 
of some civilians, such as Jacobus de Arena, Cynus, Andreas de Isernia, and so forth, 
who had views very similar to those held by Ockham. The influence of the French 
publicists might have been commented upon, especially in such hackneyed arguments 
as the chronological posteriority of the clergy, &c. 

* MGH.SS. vi. 169; this reference was already given by the late Sikes in vol. i, 
p. 141, on the same point in the Octo quaestiones, but for the sake of correctness it 
should be stated that in this work Ockham in fact quoted, not from Ekkehard, but 
straight from the Amnales Regni Francorum: Ockham’s quotation is in literal agreement 
with the Asnales (ed. F. Kurze, in MGH.SS.RR.GG., Hannover, 1895, p. 112); his 
citation does not agree with the text in Ekkehard in which the sole activity of the Pope 
is very much stressed, and of the Romans very little said. 

5 Speculum bistoriale (ed. Douai, 1624), lib. xxiii, p. 961: ‘ Romani, qui ab imperatore 
Constantinopolitano j jam diu animo desciverant, nunc accepta occasionis opportunitate, 
quia mulier, excaecato imperatore Constantino filio suo, eis imperabat, uo omnium 
consensu Carolo Regi imperatorias laudes acclamant eumque per manum Leonis papae 
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As I have tried to indicate, a little more editorial assistance might 
have greatly enhanced the value of the present edition. Very rarely 
has Mr. Offler attempted to solve the many allusions which Ockham 
makes in discussing various topics or to identify those who in the usual 
medieval fashion! are frequently referred to as ‘quidam dicunt’, 
‘secundum quosdam’, ‘ dicitur a quibusdam’, ‘assertio quorundam 
dicentium’, and the like: it may certainly not always be possible to 
identify them all, but in quite a number of cases the reference, however 
veiled, seems pretty obvious. On the other hand, Mr. Offler’s solution 
of the cryptic allusion to John of Salisbury must on all accounts be pro- 
perly appreciated. In fairness it should be emphasized that the edition 
of these Ockhamist tracts taxes the patience and ingenuity of an editor to 
the fullest possible extent, for, quite apart from the bad manuscript, these 
tracts seem to have been composed very quickly: sometimes one suspects 
that quotations and references were written, if not dictated, from memory 
and that the rendering—exasperatingly loose at times—of others’ opinions 
or the allusion to them, was equally based on his (phenomenal) memory— 
hence arise these great difficulties for a conscientious editor. 

This is a volume of 322 pages packed with material, sources, quotations, 
persons, &c., but there is no index. One might well question the con- 
venience of an arrangement which postpones the indexing until the 
completion of the final (7th) volume: the present volume could have 
been indexed without undue difficulty, as it is self-contained and finished. 
An index would have immeasurably facilitated the work of students who 
no doubt will now subject these tracts to close analysis. 


WALTER ULLMANN. 


The Early History of the Russia Company, 1553-1603. By T. S. WILtan. 
(Manchester University Press, 1956.) 


THE reviewer must first take this opportunity to retract an error he 
made in a comment in this journal? on Dr. Willan’s previous book, 
The Muscovy Merchants of 1555, to the effect that the Company had a 
patent of incorporation from Edward VI in 1553. Dr. Willan gives 
conclusive evidence that the patent, though drafted, was not completed 
when the king died, and that Sebastian Cabot, in alluding to its existence, 
was anticipating an event that did not take place. The Company’s 
first valid charter was that of Philip and Mary in 1555. 

Dr. Willan now follows his introductory study with a history of the 
Company during its first half-century. He uses material available from 


coronant Caesarem et Augustum appellant.’ Cf. also Sigebert’s Chronica, ad 801, 
MGH.SS. vi. 336, lines 19 ff.; John of Paris, De potestate regia et papali, ed. J}. Leclercq 
(Paris, 1942), cap. 15, pp. 221-2. Cf. furthermore, Ansgar in MGH.SS., ii. 381, lines 
39 ff. and Dist. Ixiii, c. 21 (‘ Ex gestis Romanorum pontificum’). The possibility of a 
recourse to some Henrician forgeries, especially at Munich, in these matters should not 
be excluded. 

*For this device see F. Ehrle, ‘Die Ehrentitel der scholastischen Lehrer des 
en ” in Sitzungsberichte der Bayrischen Akademie der Wiss. (1919), fasc. 9, pp- 11, 
15-16, 

® Ante, \xix. 333. 
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the Russian side and has made a thorough survey of that obtainable from 
English sources. The greater part of this evidence has not been pre- 
viously consulted in this connexion. It enables him to give a fairly 
comprehensive account of the Company’s activities both as a trading 
body and as a diplomatic agency between England and Russia in the 
earliest period of Anglo-Russian relations. Broadly, it appears that the 
Company obtained favourable trading concessions from Ivan IV and 
that by sixteenth-century standards these were reasonably well main- 
tained in practice, with lapses due to the character of the Russian Govern- 
ment and the misconduct of some of the Englishmen employed in Russia. 
Ivan was genuinely anxious for friendship with England. His Russia 
was almost an encircled inland state, subject to Tartar attack from the 
east and on generally hostile terms with the Swedes, Danes and Poles to 
the westward. His hold on his own subjects was not well established, 
and he was nervous of internal revolt by his nobles. The evidence of 
the Englishmen in Russia gives the impression of a forcible-feeble 
despotism. Ivan looked westward beyond the Baltic powers to England, 
whose shipping and commercial enterprise impressed him. He desired 
an alliance committing the English to fight in his wars, a promise of 
refuge for himself if he should be expelled, and an English wife pre- 
ferably related to Queen Elizabeth. On her side Elizabeth had naturally 
no intention of making such a military alliance, but she was ready for 
an innocuous pact of friendship; and negotiations went on, with intervals, 
as long as Ivan lived. Their record is incomplete, but Dr. Willan gives 
what he has gathered of the various embassies sent by either monarch 
to the other. The marriage did not take place, and the English seem 
not to have taken the proposal very seriously. 

On the surface it thus appears that the Czar gave the trading privileges 
without getting his price, but in reality the advantage was mutual. If 
Russia was to trade at all with the West he would have to admit some 
foreigners, for Russia at that time had no merchants or shipping capable 
of commerce with western Europe. The English supplied him with 
metals and some munitions, and sent skilled rope-makers and other 
craftsmen. They sold cloth useful in the Russian climate, and bought 
the furs, wax, hemp, train-oil and hides that Russia could produce. The 
continuous trade was through the White Sea, Ivan’s only seacoast, for his 
occupation of Narva in the Baltic did not long endure. Working from 
Moscow, the English also opened a trade southwards with Persia by the 
Volga and the Caspian, and the Czar drew financial advantage from it 
until it came to an end not long before his death. For this trade Russia 
itself had neither the capital nor the commodities. 

The outlines of all these transactions have long been known. Dr. 
Willan fills in the details and modifies some of the conclusions formerly 
accepted. He thinks that Northumberland’s réle as an active promoter 
of the pioneer voyage in 1553 has been exaggerated, although he sees in 
the condition of the cloth export one of the main incentives. Our best 
account of the commerce of the Company has hitherto been derived 
from W. R. Scott’s Joint Stock Companies. Dr. Willan holds that Scott 
misinterpreted the financial data, which are very incomplete, and gave a 
too favourable picture of the profits of the Russian and Persian trades, 
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The impression seems rather to be that the Company barely kept going, 
although always with bright hopes for the future, and that there may 
even have been a considerable loss of capital. On the other hand, the 
trade once opened was attractive to the private adventurer, and the 
Company was often at law trying to check the activities of interlopers. 
In this connexion stands the Act of 1566, an exception to the general 
practice of regulating distant trade by the royal prerogative alone. From 
the book as a whole it may be gathered that the significance of the 
Elizabethan Russia Company lay less in building up the tangible wealth 
of England than in two other matters: first, in obtaining naval stores, 
especially rigging and great cables, of which a quantity of Russian origin 
was supplied to the queen’s ships; and second, in gaining experience, not 
only of dealing with strange countries, but of controlling English subjects 
who were sent to serve in them. The book’s careful record of the English- 
men in Russia and Persia can be read almost as an introduction to the 
history of the East India Company. These men, sent to live hazardous 
lives, were not content with being servants of their employers, and ex- 
ploited for their own profit the opportunities they found; and some of 
them did so well that they refused to come home when recalled. It was 
impossible for the Company to rule them, and its troubles with the 
Russian Government were largely due to the misconduct of its own 
servants. The joint-stock company was clearly the best instrument for 
the establishment of new regular trade with a semi-barbaric country; but 
its disadvantages were inherent, and once the foundation was accom- 
plished the best course was conversion into a regulated company. The 
Turkey Company of 1581 took this course in its new guise as the Levant 
Company before the century was ended. 

J. A. WriramMson. 


Leicester, Patron of Letters. By ELEANOR ROSENBERG. (London: Cum- 
berlege, for Columbia University Press, 1956.) 





THE well-set-out chronological list of works dedicated to Robert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester, ninety-four in all, largely though not exclusively taken 
from the Short Title Catalogue, bears witness to the industry with which 
Miss Rosenberg has approached her chosen theme. She herself points 
out that the list is not absolutely exhaustive. So too she reminds her 
readers that the next list in her appendices, that of books and pamphlets 
printed before 1640, seven closely printed pages in all, represents only 
works referred to directly or indirectly in her text. She has, however, 
wi the ground so thoroughly that the omissions must be reckoned 
venial. 

How then does Miss Rosenberg deal with this mass of material which 
she has examined? She explains that in the first instance, being a member 
of a seminar in Columbia University, she became interested in the relation- 
ship between patron and poet in respect of one particular poem. Her 
endeavour to find out whether this relationship was unique or merely 
conventional led her further afield to the nature of patronage in the 
Elizabethan era generally, of which one aspect, the motives underlying 
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that patronage, became to her ever more important. In the result she 
sets out to prove a case. She would show that the system of patronage 
became under Elizabeth an organized instrument of political propaganda, 
with the earl of Leicester the paragon of patrons, ‘ the Maecenas of Eng- 
land’ (p. 19). Let it be said at once that Miss Rosenberg has here 
indicated with skill and application a field for exploration by historians, 
the existence of which has been largely, though not, of course, entirely 
ignored. After which it seems ungracious to say that, writing as a 
student of literature rather than of history, she has arrived at conclusions 
which must be regarded as historically dubious. She has a case, but she 
has badly overstated it. 

Miss Rosenberg’s central figure stands out in all his splendour, the 
splendour of the Elizabethan courtier who was the queen’s favourite; 
his family connections; his sources of power in the shape of stewardships, 
patents, monopolies (p. 23). Miss Rosenberg brings forward and em- 
phasizes another aspect of the man who was Chancellor at Oxford and 
Lord High Steward at Cambridge. In her examination of that amazing 
list of works dedicated to Leicester; in her chapters on the historians; 
on the universities and scholars; on the translators, she has proved that 
the offerings of literary aspirants to this noble patron went further and 
were far more numerous than has been generally recognized. Nor is 
there need to dispute Ascham’s testimony that the earl, in common with 
so many of his fellows, had a genuine feeling for literature. Too much 
of his correspondence is still to seek, if indeed it exists. But his letters 
from the Netherlands are a good example of vigorous straightforward 
narration of events, happily devoid of euphuism, but showing a certain 
quality and power of expression. Where historians will want in the 
first place to join issue with Miss Rosenberg is in her far too facile 
assumption that in playing his part of patron Leicester throughout was 
inspired by statesmanship and purity of motive. He is the ‘ representa- 
tive of progressive policies in the government’ (p. 279). His first care 
is for the commonwealth (p. 342), and this contrasts with the ‘ time 
serving policies of Burghley’ (p. 232), while it appears to be a matter of 
regret that after Leicester’s death ‘ the power of the Cecils seemed undis- 
puted’ (p. 346). The ‘ progressive policies’ are chiefly defined in the 
two chapters entitled ‘Puritans and Their Works’ and ‘ Anti-Catholic 
Propaganda’. There is no reasonable doubt that Leicester, by reason 
of his family connections and, it is not illegitimate to suppose, by his 
own inclination, had a preference for the party of the reformers in the 
Church. He was certainly recognized with Walsingham as prominent 
among the group of statesmen and courtiers who supported what Miss 
Rosenberg defines as the ‘ broad idealistic humane ’ Elizabathan puritan- 
ism in contrast with the separative puritanism of the next century. It 
must, however, be remembered that early in his career he had negotiated 
with De Quadra as well as with the Huguenots in support of his marriage 
schemes. Moreover, what is known of his personal life—an Elizabethan 
such as Leicester can hardly be said to have had a private life—does not 
suggest that earnestness of purpose which was the hall-mark of puritan 
thought. But Miss Rosenberg’s argument is that Leicester’s position 
as ‘ a counsellor of the Prince and an important agent of the Government 
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. the one man in England who in all that time approached to king’s 
estate ’ (pp. 25-6) not only ‘ obligated him to take religious works under 
his protection’ (p. 209), but that such patronage was ‘ implicit not only 
in his reputation for piety, but also in his national rdle’ in which, ‘like 
an earlier Oliver Cromwell, he is to lead his God-fearing soldiers to 
victory ’ (p. 210). 

The gravamen of the charge of historians against Miss Rosenberg 
must be, however grateful they are and should be for her careful research 
into dedications, is that on every count, she reads into them a meaning 
beyond what they will bear not only in her estimate of the patron, 
Leicester, but in the nature of dedications themselves. 


Guapys Scotr THOMSON 


An Elizabethan: Sir Horatio Palavicinn. By LAWRENCE STONE. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1956.) 


Str Horatio PALAviciIno was a member of the Genoese mercantile 
aristocracy, close contemporary of Elizabeth and a Catholic renegade, 
who became a naturalized Englishman and an intime of Elizabeth’s govern- 
ing circle. Mr. Stone’s biography of him, though not a work of absol- 
utely the first importance, yet cannot fairly be treated as a typical research 
monograph. This despite the facts, first, that even Mr. Stone’s attractive 
style is at times taxed to prevent his detailed narrative from giving the 
impression of a doctoral thesis, and secondly, that, as the author himself 
disarmingly confesses, the subject of his study is scarcely important 
enough to ‘ deserve in his own right a full-length biographical study ’. 
The work is justified—in the reviewer’s eyes as well as in the author’s— 
by the fact that Palavicino’s affairs has ramifications so extensive as to 
give to a study of them the character of a cross-section of Elizabethan 
government and society—or rather, of a certain area of them. The 
original source of Palavicino’s great wealth was his family’s monopolistic 
activities in the production and distribution of alum, but amongst the 
many forms of enterprise which brought grist to his mill are to be counted 
money-lending (on a fairly grand scale), speculation (in anything from 
grain to prisoners of war), land ownership, the diplomatic service, esp- 
ionage and indeed almost every way of making money except, apparently, 
straightforward trade. Mr. Stone’s study of his activities throws, there- 
fore, a certain light on many aspects of Elizabethan life, though it is 
perhaps most illuminating for the synoptic view afforded of the 
manifold interconnections of politics, trade and finance in the period. 
This, then, is not so much a personal ‘ life’ as an account of Palavi- 
cino’s many-sided political and business activity. It could not, indeed, 
be otherwise, for virtually no family papers have survived. The four 
middle chapters, which deal with the aspects of Palavicino’s career of 
greatest political importance, are largely based, so far as original sources 
go, on the familiar series of State Papers, Foreign and Domestic, and on 
the Salisbury manuscripts—proving, if proof were needed, that these 
well-thumbed folios still yield their treasures to the competent searcher. 
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The longest chapter in the book deals with Palavicino’s excursions 
into diplomacy, and a few comments on it may serve to give some 
impression of the quality of the work as a whole. It recounts 
Palavicino’s missions to Germany in 1586-7 and the early 1590’s, when 
he was charged to negotiate a German mercenary army to intervene in 
support of the French Protestants. Mr. Stone’s story adds a good deal 
of detail to existing accounts, but the interest and importance of the 
chapter derive less from these details in themselves, than from the realistic 
impression of sixteenth-century diplomacy which emerges from the story 
as a whole. Some of the most useful remarks are to be found in Mr. 
Stone’s many asides—witness, for example, the revealing paragraphs on 
difficulties of communication and the ‘ time factor ’ in sixteenth-century 
diplomacy (pp. 120 ff.). Such points apart, however, the story of 
Palavicino’s missions scarcely adds any radically new interpretation to 
diplomatic historiography. It does, however, strengthen, and to a 
material extent, one existing assessment—the least favourable one—of 
Elizabeth’s foreign policy. Palavicino himself was temperamentally and 
personally much closer to Burghley than to Walsingham, but on issues 
of foreign and military policy he stood somewhere between them. The 
view he came to hold with increasing conviction was that the key to the 
European struggle was in France ; that England’s best policy was to 
give substantial and consistent support to the Protestant interest within 
France ; but that if Elizabeth could not or would not give such support, 
it was better to withdraw entirely than to pursue a vacillating course, now 
of niggardly assistance, now of inaction, prodigal alike of resources and 
of good-will. It is doubtful whether Palavicino’s advocacy of such 
views ever influenced the queen herself ; it may in the 1580’s have been 
not without an effect on Burghley ; and it seems that his persistence in 
urging them again in the 1590's, after the death of Walsingham, con- 
tributed to his fall from the queen’s favour. Palavicino appears to have 
enjoyed, in the six years or so starting with his first embassy, the status 
of a highly-placed and confidential executive officer of government ; he 
never quite achieved, so far as we can see, real political influence. It is 
not impossible that Elizabeth’s personal assessment of him was more 
critical, and at times shrewder, than that of his biographer. 

Mr. Stone leaves us in no doubt that he shares Palavicino’s general 
view of the international situation, and that from that standpoint his 
judgment of Elizabeth’s conduct of foreign affairs is sharply critical : 
‘the detailed story of foreign relations seems to show a helpless 
irresolution in the face of events, an obstinate refusal to seize the main 
chance’ (p. xviii). That story, as Mr. Stone says, is detailed, but it is 
also lively and eminently readable. At times, perhaps, it is a little too 
fluent, for, though the narrative sections are scrupulously documented, 
we are expected to take some of the ‘ background ’ passages on trust, and 
these passages occasionally contain statements which could bear either 
more evidence or more qualification. For instance, at the end of a list 
of Spanish gains in 1585 appears the statement that ‘ the Count of East 
Friesland, controlling the important port of Emden, had become a 
Spanish pensioner’ (p. 116). The reviewer’s own modest researches in 
the period had left him with the impression that, though Spanish money 
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had certainly succeeded in buying over some influential support in East 
Friesland, there was also a strong anti-Spanish group, the count himself 
trying desperately to maintain his neutrality in the face of varied blandish- 
ments and provocation from the Dutch, the English, Parma and the 
Hanse. Mr. Stone’s version may be right ; but it should not have been 
put forward casually, as though it were a matter of common knowledge 
on a par with the unexceptionable textbook statements which precede it. 

Much of the rest of the book reflects the ability, which serves Mr. 
Stone particularly well in the chapter just discussed, to make points of a 
general character emerge from a detailed narrative, in a way which compels 
attention even when the points themselves are scarcely new. Of particu- 
lar interest is the support given on several occasions to the argument (of 
which the reviewer, however, would like to see a good deal more proof) 
that the most profitable outlay for capital in the Elizabethan period was 
not in straightforward economic activity but in high-interest loans to 
needy princes and aristocrats, and in exploiting, with the aid of political 
influence, the possibilities of profiteering offered by a controlled economy. 
Indeed, though the author himself does not always seem to realize it, the 
account of Palavicino’s loans could be held to narrow the field still 
further, for it lends support to the view that lending money to princes was 
also, per se, a poor line of business. In summarizing the returns which 
Palavicino and his heirs received on his big loan to the Dutch in 1578 
(which Elizabeth underwrote), Mr Stone makes them sound a great deal 
(p. 96) ; but a little arithmetic shows that the rate of return was in fact 
very much below a steady 10 per cent compound (or even simple) interest 
over the thirty-four years concerned—not to mention the facts that only 
a small proportion of the principal was ever repaid, and that the costs of 
obtaining what satisfaction was given must have been considerable. 
Palavicino’s career, indeed, confirms the suspicion which a study of the 
activities of other financiers provokes, that loans to State or prince were 
profitable not so much in the straightforward financial sense, but for the 
concessions in the form of monopolies, farms, government commissions, 
and so on, which they enabled the lender to extort. The 1578 loan 
itself, indeed, was made against the grant by the Dutch of a six-year 
import monopoly in alum. 

However that may be, the system of State finance within which 
Palavicino operated certainly invited graft and corruption at every turn— 
a fact which leads directly to Mr. Stone’s more important thesis that by 
the late 1590s the mores of Elizabethan State and society had declined a 
long way towards the depths they reached under the early Stuarts. The 
reviewer believes Mr. Stone’s argument here to be both correct and 
important : namely, that the corruption of the early Stuart reigns was 
implicit in the political, economic and fiscal systems of the late sixteenth 
century ; that the rot had set in well before James VI of Scotland crossed 
the border to take up his southern inheritance ; and (by implication) that 
the importance in this respect of that monarch’s personal shortcomings 
has often been overstressed. 

The picture of the Elizabethan age which emerges from this book is, 
indeed, an unattractive one. But then Palavicino, so far as we can judge 
from the few close glimpses of his character which Mr. Stone can offer 
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us, was a rather unattractive person. It is here that one must make the 
major reservation about the whole book : as a picture of the Elizabethan 
age it is, after all, one-sided. The book is claimed to offer, through the 
medium of biography, ‘a mirror of the society in which he [se. 
Palavicino] lived’ ; but the nature of Palavicino’s activities makes it 
inevitable that a study of them should bear particularly upon the seamy 
sides of Elizabethan life. It is surely not the case, to mention only 
Government activity, that the dark patches of intrigue, peculation and 
rapacity which Palavicino’s affairs mainly light up were really the whole 
picture : had this been so, Mr. Stone could scarcely have pointed, as he 
did in a paper of some ten years ago, to a ‘ theory of social justice ’ as one 
of the chief determinants of Tudor policy in economic and social affairs. 
It is unnecessary to labour this point, of major importance though it is, 
since all save the least alert and least well-informed readers will quickly 
make the correction for themselves ; and the criticism thus offered is, 
after all, a criticism of what is claimed for the book, rather than of the 
book itself. 

Within his frame of reference, however, which, though wide, is not 
all-inclusive, Mr. Stone does bring out extremely well some of the 
interconnections between various aspects of high policy and finance. 
The reviewer recently ventured to urge in these pages the claims of 
synthesis after a generation and more of intensive but narrow research 
in Elizabethan studies. The contribution which Mr. Stone has made 
towards such a goal is not the least successful aspect of a good piece of 
work. 


J. D. Gout. 


The Jacobean and Caroline Stage: Plays and Playwrights. By GERALD 
Eaves Bentiey. Vols. iii to v. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1956.) 


PROFESSOR BENTLEY is now in sight of the end of his most valuable 
history of the stage from the death of Shakespeare to the closing of the 
theatres by the Long Parliament in 1642. His first two volumes (1941) 
dealt with dramatic companies and players. Now he has described plays 
and playwrights. Volume vi will include theatres and theatrical customs 
together with an index. As the order is alphabetical even under authors, 
the question arises whether the index will not duplicate the text, but it is 
difficult to suggest a satisfactory alternative. If the date of composition 
(or of the first performance) of each play were known, then a chronological 
order would be preferable, but scholars differ widely in the year they 
assign for the writing or first performance of some of the plays, even 
well-known ones like Ben Jonson’s. To allow the date of publication to 
dictate the arrangement would yield odd results, because some of an 
author’s plays were printed in his lifetime, some not until later. In this 
arrangement such of Shakespeare’s plays as were published in early 
quartos would appear in the volumes of Sir Edmund Chambers, while 


1* State Control in Sixteenth-Century England’. Economie History Review, xvii 
(1947), 103. 
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others would be placed in Dr. Bentley’s under 1623, the date of the first 
folio. 

Dr. Bentley’s procedure is to begin his treatment of an author with a 
list of bibliographies and general articles, and to follow it with a sketch of 
the author’s life and collected editions of his plays. Then each play has 
its bibliography together with references to it extending to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Considerable repetition is involved of titles and, 
occasionally, of references when the writer happened to mention more 
than one play in the same passage. Some information is repeated within 
a few pages. Thus the manuscript of the Beggars’ Bush in the ‘ Lambarde 
volume’ of plays in the Folger Shakespeare Library is said to be in the 
same hand as a British Museum manuscript of Suckling’s Ag/aura in 
vol. iii, pp. 313 and 317, and other details are repeated almost word for 
word. Avoidance of duplication (and sometimes more than duplication) 
and a terser style would have saved many pages. Space could also have 
been saved by a shorter treatment of plays which exist only in fragments 
or have been altogether lost. Three and a half pages are assigned to 
Richard Lovelace, though the prologue and epilogue only survive for one 
play while the other has completely disappeared. The particulars about 
Lovelace’s career before he tried his hand at writing plays could surely 
have been shortened in view of Colonel C. H. Wilkinson’s Introduction 
to The Poems. Whether the various inferences as to the time when a play 
was thought to be composed or to the alleged collaboration of this or 
that playwright are all necessary may be questioned. Perhaps they are 
needful, if only to inform others of what has already been suggested along 
these lines. In general, Dr. Bentley shows a healthy scepticism about 
mere guesses and brands them as such. His own attempts to supply a 
date for composition are cautious. In The Chances he noted that some 
lines about the devil would recall to the audience a passage in Ben Jonson’s 
The Devil is an Ass, presumably performed in the same theatre by the same 
company. Therefore, the inference is that Fletcher’s play was produced 
soon after Jonson’s comedy, for then the audience would understand the 
allusion. This chain of reasoning would seem to prove that Fletcher 
wrote the play about 1617, but whether it demonstrates that The Chances 
was acted then is less certain, though performance usually followed com- 
position speedily. The popularity of the play, as proved by its revival 
from time to time, may perhaps be an additional argument in favour of the 
decision that it was likely to have been performed as soon as available. 

In addition to plays about which nothing is known except that they 
appear in lists of a company’s repertory or in casual allusions, there are a 
considerable number that survive with no identifiable author. Initials 
may be given on the title-page but these sometimes cannot be expanded 
satisfactorily. A curious example is The Valiant Scot by J. W., who can 
hardly be John Webster, the only known playwright of the time with 
these initials. The play was entered in the Stationers’ Register in 1637, 
but when it was first produced is unknown. Whether it was revived in 
1639 or a year or more later is uncertain. The treatment of this play 
furnishes a fine example of Dr. Bentley’s familiarity with minutiae as well 
as his sobriety of judgment. Indeed, for many students of the drama 
these short studies of minor plays will be most helpful. What Sir Leslie 
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Stephen wrote of the Dictionary of National Biography is often applicable to 
this history of the drama—that ‘ it is not upon the lives of the great men 
that the value of the book really depends. It is the second-rate people. . . 
that provide the really useful reading.’ The second-rate authors and 
plays are often admirably described here, though one virtue on which 
Stephen insisted—condensation—is occasionally neglected. No doubt 
it would sometimes be possible to add to, or correct, the notices of minor 
dramatists. An example is John Blencowe. No one of this name was 
expelled by the parliamentary visitors to the University of Oxford in 1648 
or at any other time, but Timothy Blincow of New College was ‘ outed ’ 
in May or June 1649 (see Mountagu Burrows, Register [1881], p. 195). 
Because all playwrights and plays are included, the author does not have 
to justify his choice, but usually any special feature, even cf an obscure 
play, is pointed out—as that part of The Valiant Scot is written in Scottish 
dialect, or in what purports to be such. Taken as a whole these volumes 
form a most worthy successor to Sir Edmund Chambers’ The Elizabethan 
Stage. They will save the student of the drama an infinite amount of 
trouble by revealing what has already been accomplished. They also have 
suggestions for further research likely to yield profitable results. 


Goprrey DAvIEs 


The Diary of John Evelyn. Six volumes. Edited by E. S. pe Brzr. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1955.) 


Mr. E. S. DE Bzgr is to be warmly congratulated on the completion of 
his monumental task of editing Evelyn’s Diary. As a result of his 
assiduous—I had almost written pious—labours, the text has been ex- 
tended by nearly 250,000 words. Nearly every sentence of the old text 
has been corrected to conform to what Evelyn actually wrote. Later 
additions and deletions and marginal glosses are all included. Some 
12,000 notes have been supplied together with six Appendices, including 
a bibliography of Evelyn’s works and genealogical tables. The Intro- 
duction describes in detail the manuscripts on which the text is based. 
The most important point is that up to the early 1680s Evelyn made a 
fair copy of his original notes but afterwards the text is composed of what 
he wrote at the time, probably once or twice a week. The errors in 
dating, meticulously pointed out by the editor, usually seem due to 
failure to make regular entries, but no such explanation will suffice for 
some of the chronological blunders. It is rather extraordinary, for 
example, that Evelyn should mis-date by so much as a month his attempt 
to induce Colonel Morley to declare for Charles II or that he should 
confuse the acquittal of the seven bishops on 30 June 1688 with their 
release on bail fifteen days earlier. 

The additions to the text are due in large part to the inclusion of 
analyses of sermons, especially in the later years, of notices of transactions 
of the Royal Society, which are not infrequently premature, and of 
family matters. There are no revelations of the kind which caused a 
Frenchman to remark of the successive editions of Pepys’s Diary that 
they constitute a history of the decline of English prudery. Some will 
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undoubtedly find the sermons boring and skip them, yet considering the 
importance of sermons as a vehicle of public opinion, they are worth 
perusal not only for their style but for their subject-matter. Were the 
sermons on 30 January changing from the cult of the martyred king to 
the exposition of tory or, at least, anti-republican principles ? And 
were preachers more outspoken about vice in fashionable circles in 
William and Mary’s reign than in Charles II’s days ? And if they were, 
as the Diary seems to show, does this prove there was more vice or merely 
that a sermon denouncing it was likely to please the Court and thus open 
a possible avenue to promotion ? As to the corrections of the existing 
text, they concern the paragraphing, punctuation, spelling, capitalization, 
change of tense, and the omission of words. Nevertheless, the old 
version usually does not distort the meaning. A comparison of the old 
and the new versions shows that a famous passage describing the dissolute 
court a week before the king’s death should begin ‘ I am never to forget ’ 
and should include before the last sentence ‘ it being a sceane of uttmost 
vanity ; and surely as they thought would never have an End’. When 
Pepys showed Evelyn the two papers which proved that Charles II died a 
Roman Catholic, the old version conveys the right impression in Evelyn’s 
own language, though in a nineteenth-century dress. Perhaps the only 
significant change was that Charles’s religion ‘was to be suspected’ 
should read ‘ was long suspected’. The old version did not mention 
the naval defeat off Beachy Head, where now occurs the statement that 
the English fleet was commanded by debauched young men (6 July 1690), 
a complaint repeated several times elsewhere. The first paragraph on 
Marlborough’s disgrace in 1692 (under 24 January) was originally 
curtailed in two ways, by omitting the reflections that the merit of the 
father was the prostitution of his daughter, and that none pitied the son ; 
and the second (under 28 February) that Marlborough had so ungratefully 
left his old master King James. 

As to the notes, they are replete with erudition and reveal not only the 
editor’s profound knowledge of the minutiae of the period but also his 
wide linguistic coverage. They seem to explain everything, even the 
contemporary meaning of words when modern usage has altered it. 
Few names are mentioned by Evelyn that defy identification. At first 
the reader will perhaps be most surprised at the derivative nature of much 
of the text. Descriptions of foreign scenes were often taken from what 
amount to guide books or accounts of earlier travellers, and notices of 
contemporary events were often adopted from the newspapers. Where 
no source is included the Diary seems to be giving first-hand descriptions. 
Sometimes the comments are original, sometimes second-hand. On 
reflection, however, the borrowing appears less astonishing and probably 
an equally careful examination of other diaries would yield similar results 
so far as the impersonal entries are concerned. One consequence of the 
editor’s annotations is that the reader is often supplied with a little 
bibliographical note on an event Evelyn mentions and not infrequently 
with valuable information from other sources. In a few cases the 
annotation appears excessive. Is it necessary to know that a member of 
a French embassy brought twenty-four horses to England and lost his 
dogs on returning thence (iii 412, n. 4) ?. On the other hand the notice 
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of the Levellers with a reference only to Gooch, English Democratic Ideas, 
is plainly insufficient (iii 543, n. 1). 

Generally speaking, the editor’s opinions, whether stated in the 
Introduction or in the notes, are likely to find acceptance. There are, 
however, certain exceptions, two of which appear on the same page 
(i. 27). Surely there is no question that the French dispatches prove 
that members of Charles’s pensionary or long parliament did accept 
bribes. As to the statement that at the time of the Popish Plot contem- 
poraries found it hard to believe that any man would commit wilful 
perjury and so accepted the informers’ evidence, the more elderly at least 
should have remembered the ease with which oaths were imposed and 
broken during the interregnum, and the release by act of parliament from 
the obligations of the national league and covenant. In 1659 a royalist 
was reported to the house of commons as having argued against the 
omnipotence of parliament because it could not frame an oath he could 
not swallow. Thirty years later oaths of allegiance did not keep English- 
men true to James II or to William III. If many were credulous enough 
to believe that James palmed off a supposititious son in 1688, they would 
be likely to swallow the Popish Plot without choking. One of the very 
few slips (p. 33) is ‘ William landed on 4 November’, a date given else- 
where correctly as 5 November. On the same page among the reasons 
assigned for Evelyn’s adherence to the new Government is William’s 
‘interest in the moral welfare of the people’. If the king evinced such 
interest he was unable to exercise it, judging by Evelyn’s many 
condemnations of the immorality of the times. 

The editor rightly claims that Evelyn is an important authority on 
religious history during the 1650s, on London, and on the changing 
attitude of churchmen to James II as he developed his Roman Catholic 
policy. Two characteristics appear in the various entries about the 
Church of England during the commonwealth and protectorate—the 
author’s pessimism and his ability to find a church service or a clergyman 
willing to conduct a service in private, Christmas day being an exception. 
In December 1655, Evelyn referred to the funeral sermon of preaching, 
yet the next Sunday he heard a sermon in a church and was soon listening 
to Dr. Hewitt, to be executed for treason in 1658. On 3 August 1656 he 
felt that the Church was reduced to a conventicle and received 
the communion in a private house, but before the end of the year he 
heard Hewitt again. In June 1659, he thceught the Church to be breathing 
her last, but a year later he heard the thirty-nine articles read to the 
congregation. 

Reviewers have already seized on the opportunity to compare Evelyn 
and Pepys as diarists, and it seems unnecessary to imitate them in any 
detail. The plain fact is they had different purposes in view. Evelyn 
was interested, as Mr. de Beer states, in phenomena and recorded what he 
saw, and Pepys shared this curiosity. But whereas the one concealed the 
inner man, the other, writing for himself in shorthand, frequently set 
down those thoughts and actions about which the other was most 
reticent. The difference between the two men grows less as the papers at 
Christ Church, Oxford, are read in W. G. Hiscock’s John Evelyn, but they 
never closely resemble each other. One marked distinction is that Evelyn 
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had none of the peculiar humour of Pepys. An interesting comparison 
is afforded by their different ways of announcing a death. The former 
under 22 January 1651 noted the demise of his wife’s grandmother ‘ for 
which I was very sorry, though by it I was eased of a rent charge of 60 
pounds per ann.’. Pepys heard on 9 February 1665 that his predecessor 
as clerk of the acts was no more, ‘ for which, God knows my heart, I 
could be as sorry as is possible for one to be for a stranger, by whose 
death he gets {100 per annum’. Another noteworthy point is that 
Evelyn moved socially in higher circles than Pepys and could dine and 
be merry with Lord Chancellor Clarendon, whereas the other reserved 
his merriment for less exalted company. One of Mr. de Beer’s judg- 
ments of the diarist is that he was less than heroic. Maybe he was, though 
he voluntarily risked something by advocating the royal cause just 
before the Restoration and more by attending to his duties in London 
during the Plague. Perhaps he was influenced in his decision not to 
fight for Charles I rather by dislike of the discomfort of military life 
and forfeiture of property within the parliamentary lines than by lack of 
courage. With the verdict that in the enlarged as in the shorter version 
of the Diary its writer remains ‘ the devout’ no one is likely to quarrel. 
Very occasional differences of opinion with the editor can hardly weigh 
in the balance against admiration and gratitude for his accomplishment. 
The more this edition of the Diary is studied the greater the wonder the 
scholar had the knowledge and patience to help the reader in every 
direction. 


GoprFrey DaAvIEs. 


Sir Robert Walpole. The Making of a Statesman. By J. H. Puiums. 
(London: The Cresset Press, 1956.) 


Unit the publication of the present volume, Archdeacon Coxe’s position 
as the standard authority on the career of Sir Robert Walpole has not 
been seriously challenged. He had access to all the most important 
collections of family manuscripts, including some which have since 
disappeared; his scholarship was methodical, patient, and accurate; he 
stood close enough to the period of which he wrote to give his work 
something of the flavour of contemporary memoirs, yet was sufficiently 
removed from it to be capable of balanced and impartial judgment; and 
the illustrative correspondence which he was able to incorporate in his 
volumes greatly enhanced the value of his narrative. Dr. Plumb’s 
recognition of his predecessor as ‘a long neglected historian of real 
distinction ’ is a generous but well-merited tribute. 

Yet Coxe’s valuable but unimaginative chronicle of Walpole’s career 
is unlikely to hold the attention of the modern reader who wishes to 
know more of Sir Robert as a person and of the social and political 
milieu in which he moved. It is here that the outstanding merit of 
Dr. Plumb’s work lies. Factually, he does not add materially to Coxe’s 
picture save on Walpole’s financial affairs and ability, where he has much 
to say that is both new and important. But his portrait of Sir Robert 
as a man and as a politician is drawn with great sympathy, skill, and 
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discernment. Sensibly too, he has devoted his opening chapters to a brief 
but singularly lucid analysis of the structure of society and politics in 
the early eighteenth century, thereby avoiding the need for tiresome 
digressions in his later narrative. The intimate connexion between 
local and national politics, the continuing importance of the monarchy 
after the Revolutionary Settlement, and the vital rdle played by the large 
number of independent back-benchers in the house of commons are all 
rightly emphasized as significant determining factors in the parliamentary 
conflicts of the time. In short, the scene is admirably set. 

The ensuing account of Walpole’s political progress (the present 
volume carries the story up to 1722) is a little more uneven in quality. 
But the sources are often meagre, the politics incredibly involved; and 
it says much for Dr. Plumb’s fluent pen that we are guided through the 
maze of factious strife in parliament and tortuous intrigue at Court 
without losing our sense either of direction or of proportion. Indeed, 
some aspects are treated with conspicuous success—Walpole’s position 
in Norfolk politics; his period in opposition during the whig schism, 
when he worked in close harmony with both the tories and the prince of 
Wales, supported with cynical opportunism measures and principles 
which he had roundly condemned when in office, and set the pattern for 
subsequent generations of Opposition politicians; his attitude to the 
economic crisis arising from the bursting of the South Sea Bubble. 
These segments of Walpole’s career are illuminated with scholarly 
thoroughness, and it is on the question of his financial ability that the 
author offers his most original and challenging interpretation. A careful 
analysis of Walpole’s private accounts and of his extant correspondence 
with contemporary financiers shows that he displayed no greater insight 
at the time of the crisis than did his fellow politicians. He bought and 
sold shares with a singularly poor sense of timing; he showed no aware- 
ness that chaos was imminent; he had nothing original to offer in the 
way of a solution to the economic ills of the nation. In other words, 
he did not owe his rise to political primacy to the fact that he alone 
could rescue the Government and the country from the financial panic to 
which both had succumbed. Here indeed is a new point of view, and 
Dr. Plumb’s argument, in so far as it concerns Walpole’s activities at the 
time of the crisis, is wholly convincing. 

Yet this new thesis, by denying the most generally accepted reason 
for Walpole’s political success, leaves one rather in mid-air; for when 
the book closes with Walpole firmly entrenched in power, one cannot 
help feeling slightly bewildered as to how he got there. Was it merely 
his own ruthless ambition and restless energy, coupled with the timely 
death or disgrace of his most dangerous rivals? This indeed is too 
simple an explanation, and it would be unfair to suggest that Dr. Plumb 
for a moment encourages it. But the absence of any convincing alterna- 
tive explanation rather leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions on 
what is perhaps the single most important issue in Walpole’s early career. 
It may well be that Dr. Plumb, rightly intent on destroying the his- 
torical legend of Walpole’s financial genius, has somewhat underestimated 
the extent to which contemporaries did in fact believe in his ability. A 
widespread conviction that he alone could save the situation could be 
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more relevant to his success than was his actual financial skill; and Dr. 
Plumb himself points out that Walpole’s timely withdrawal to Norfolk 
at the height of the crisis was ‘ effective both in dissociating himself 
from the ministry and in calling attention to himself’, and that ‘ the 
Bubble certainly made Walpole, though only by providing him with 
unlooked-for political opportunities which he seized and exploited ’. 
Yet he also claims that ‘no picture is falser than that which portrays 
Walpole riding to power on the crest of a wave of public opinion ’, and 
that ‘ in 1721 he was the most execrated and despised man in public life ’. 
These statements are not, of course, necessarily contradictory, but neither 
are they wholly convincing. One wonders whether to a man even of 
Walpole’s strength of character such execration could provide unlooked- 
for political opportunities. 

Perhaps the solution is that public confidence did in fact contribute 
greatly to his rise to power, and that although the unpalatable measures 
he took to restore equilibrium brought him great unpopularity, he 
proved strong enough to weather the storm. That he did prove strong 
enough is above all a testimony to the importance of his position as 
leader of the house of commons; and indeed it can be argued that his 
rise to power can be most convincingly explained on the ground that he 
alone could guide the Commons through the economic crisis. Dr. Plumb 
does on various occasions refer to Walpole’s high standing in the Lower 
House, but it is difficult not to feel that, in very rightly emphasizing the 
importance to ministers of royal favour, he rather underestimates the 
value of the confidence of the Commons, which already rivalled the 
monarchy as a source of political power. Royal confidence was neces- 
sary, but at a time of crisis it was scarcely sufficient. And if we can 
agree in rejecting the picture of Walpole as a minister given by the 
people to the king, it is more difficult to deny that he was chosen by the 
king primarily because he was acceptable to the Commons. Where 
Walpole differed from his predecessors was in his decision to remain in 
the Commons after his appointment to high office, thereby establishing 
himself as the chief link between king and Commons, and creating the 
new position of ‘ minister with the king in the house of commons’, 
which alone can explain his primacy and his long tenure of office. No 
doubt in his second volume Dr. Plumb will give full weight to this aspect 
of Walpole’s power, but greater emphasis in this first one on the necessity 
for having a responsible minister in the Commons would have made 
Walpole’s rise to pre-eminence more understandable. 

Two minor corollaries of this under-emphasis might also be men- 
tioned. Much is made of the fact that Walpole’s primacy was not 
firmly established until Sunderland’s death. But as ‘ minister for the 
house of commons ’ Walpole was in a singularly strong position, and it 
seems doubtful whether Sunderland could long have continued to 
challenge him from the rather remote reaches of the house of lords. 
The rivalry between Sunderland and Walpole in 1721-2 is parallel in 
many ways to that between Carteret and Henry Pelham in 1742-6. In 
both cases the leadership of the Commons was the deciding factor in the 
struggle. The second corollary is a rather trivial one. On page 312 
Dr. Plumb suggests as an explanation for Walpole’s hurried purchases 
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of land in 1720 that ‘ he may easily have wished at this time for a peerage ’. 
While it is true that there were contemporary rumours to this effect, it 
seems rash, in the absence of any indication as to Walpole’s motives, to 
assume that he was contemplating his removal from the House whose 
leadership offered him the best prospect of political advancement. But 
Dr. Plumb is too good a scholar to be tempted often into thus going 
beyond his evidence. The only other instance in this volume is his 
insistence that Walpole could speak French (p. 203). This may be true, 
but the existence at Houghton of a few French dictionaries, together 
with some diplomatic documents and correspondence in French, scarcely 
seems to warrant the rejection of the evidence of his son Horace and of 
Bonet; especially when the discrediting of Bonet is prompted by the 
erroneous assumption that in talking of ‘Sr. Walpole’ he was displaying his 
ignorance by attributing to Walpole a knighthood that he did not possess! 

Occasionally—very occasionally—Dr. Plumb introduces political 
anachronisms into his narrative. On page 353 we read that ‘ the whips 
seem to have been taken off’. Certainly there are examples of embryonic 
whips in the eighteenth century, but one can scarcely accept the implica- 
tion that they were already part of the routine of parliamentary procedure. 
The use of ‘ party caucus ’ on page 47 is also unfortunate, especially when 
taken in conjunction with the assertion, two pages later, that there was a 
* total lack of any sort of party organisation’. More serious perhaps is 
the recurrent inflated importance given to the office of chancellor of the 
exchequer, which in the eighteenth century was a relatively minor one. 
On page 204 the chancellorship is said to have been pledged to Halifax, 
whereas in fact it was the First Lordship of the Treasury that had been 
promised him. Only once in the eighteenth century was the chancellor- 
ship held by a peer, and that was in quite exceptional and very temporary 
circumstances. And on page 218 it is said of Walpole that ‘ on the death 
of Halifax in October 1715 he had become Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which gave him a seat in the cabinet’. This is a curiously confused 
statement. The chancellorship was not an office of cabinet status; 
Halifax had not held it, and had died not in October but in May when 
he was succeeded as First Lord of the Treasury by Carlisle, who was 
dismissed in October to make way for Walpole; and the chancellorship 
was actually taken over from Sir Richard Onslow, who had held it 
since October 1714. One other minor confusion over offices occurs on 
pages 366-7, where the importance of the question of Charles Stanhope’s 
promotion to the treasurership of the Chamber is rather exaggerated. 
It is seen as a test of strength between Walpole and Sunderland, on the 
ground that Sunderland was pressing Stanhope’s claims to an office in 
Walpole’s department. The treasurership was a Household office under 
the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain, not of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. 

But these are minor blemishes in a work of sound scholarship and 
considerable literary merit. Dr. Plumb has only to maintain the same 
high standard in his second volume to ensure that this new biography, 
which undoubtedly supersedes that of Coxe, will long enjoy a reign of 
similar unrivalled superiority. 

Joun B. Owen, 
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Calendar of Treasury Books, vol. xxvii. 1713 (in two parts). Prepared by 
W. A. SHaw. (London: H.M.S.O., 1955.) 


Tus volume follows closely the lines of the last; Part ii embodies Dr. 
Shaw’s Calendar of the Treasury books for the year January to December 
1713, while Part i contains an Introduction and accounts for the year 
commencing Michaelmas 1712, by Mr. F. H. Slingsby. The comments 
on the editorial plan made in respect of the last volume (ante lxxi. 109) 
apply equally to this, and need not be rehearsed. The reader cannot fail 
to note, however, that while the publisher’s blurb quotes Sir David Keir’s 
commendation of the Introductions to this series as the best account of 
the work of the Treasury in the eighteenth century, that office is not so 
much as mentioned in this Introduction, the general section of which is 
devoted to the private lives of the duke and duchess of Marlborough, the 
death of the duke of Hamilton in a duel, the abortive commercial treaty 
between England and France, the merits of home-produced brandy, and 
Scottish affairs, none of which either occur in the documents calendared 
or are illuminated by any fresh evidence. The parliamentary section of 
the Introduction contains copious abstracts from the Commons Journals 
of estimates, supply, ways and means (and some other irrelevant matters) 
although, as the editor confesses, they cannot be correlated with the 
lengthy accounts printed as they refer to different periods. The Intro- 
duction concludes with a general abstract of accounts (reprinted later 
with the accounts), an Appendix listing the petitions to the Commons 
against the projected commercial treaty with France (on the odd grounds 
that they ‘ are of peculiar interest as showing the distribution of industry 
at this time’), and another demonstrating that post-war demobilization 
resulted in a rapid fall in military expenditure. 

By 1713 the entries in the Treasury minute book were less full and 
interesting than they had been in the previous reign, and the entries from 
the other books are of cumulative rather than individual significance. 
However, it is interesting to note the series of issues to the Treasury 
solicitor for prosecutions in press cases including that of ‘ Daniel Defoe 
for scandalizing the Czar of Muscovy in his “ Review”’’. A tiny corner 
of the veil surrounding Walpole’s rise to affluence is lifted in entries of 
the sums still in his hands from his days as treasurer of the Navy. Having 
made party capital from the real and supposed financial peccadilloes of 
the whigs, the tories found that such party stalwarts as the Musgraves 
would not countenance the levying of the window tax according to the 
law in Cumberland; that after the duplicate assessments for the tax for 
the east part of the New Forest division had been signed by the com- 
missioners, they had been ‘ altered in every article ’ to the comfort of the 
tax-payers; and that less scandalous counties accumulated large arrears, 
despite or because of the vast patronage in the financial administration 
exercised by the ministry at the expense of the whigs. There was fresh 
trouble with the silver coinage which had been much diminished ‘ by 
washing and other wicked arts ’, and various private entrepreneurs urged 
the Treasury to let them supply the deficiency in copper coin; Newton 
denied that there was any shortage, and the officers of the Mint stressed 
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‘the dangers of trusting proper tools in any other hands’ than their 
own. 

The Calendar closes with a separate section upon Queen Anne’s civil 
list lottery, Dr. Shaw’s strictures upon which as ‘a mockery under the 
garb of loyalty’ and ‘ the gambler’s only resource’ are in his best vein, 
and have acquired a topical relevance of which he could not have dreamed 
when his sheets went to press some fifteen years ago. By 1713 the 
accumulated shortfall on the civil list revenue promised by parliament 
had reached almost 1} millions, and parliamentary action to relieve the 
sufferings of public servants paid from it could no longer be postponed. 
It is a mordant comment on the real sentiments of the tories for the 
monarchy that no new funds were voted, but the queen was empowered 
to raise a loan of £500,000 to be serviced by a charge on the civil list itself 
for the next thirty-two years. Since it was certain that the queen would 
not live for thirty-two years, and therefore that her parliamentary grant 
for life would dry up before the loan was redeemed, the loan was charged 
also upon her hereditary revenues which were supposed to be beyond 
the reach of parliament. The queen was left to raise the loan in whatever 
manner she wished, and it is in accordance with Dr. Shaw’s general view 
of Harley that a lottery was floated on terms he indicts as ‘ utterly ruinous, 
usurious, [and] prodigal’. It was evidently not only Bolingbroke who 
believed in exploiting the monarchy in the interests of party. From the 
sum thus raised household officials received 1} years’ arrears of pay. 

The introductory volume with its multitude of public accountants is 
unindexed, but the sumptuous index contributed to Part ii by Mr. W. S. 
Wright outdoes even the previous masterpieces of this series in size, 
complexity and infallibility, and is half as long as the Calendar itself. 


W. R. Warp 


The Chatham Administration, 1766-1768. By Joun Brooke. (London: 
Macmillan, 1956.) 


In his foreword to this book Sir Lewis Namier writes: 

The title, England in the Age of the American Revolution, was given by me twenty- 
five years ago to a book meant as the first volume of a larger work. . . . When 
after a lapse of some twenty years I resumed the work, I could no longer expect 
to complete it unaided; and I am therefore happy to have found collaborators 
among younger historians with whom I now hope to carry through the scheme. 
England in the Age of the American Revolution will be the title of the series of which 
Mr. John Brooke’s volume on The Chatham Administration forms patt. 

In 1912, when the late D. A. Winstanley published his book on 
Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposition, besides the printed sources (some 
of them, as Mr. Brooke points out, badly edited) no manuscripts were 
available except those of Newcastle, Hardwicke, and Chatham himself. 
Since that time, nearly all the papers which a historian needs for the 
study of English politics in the age of Chatham have become available. 
Mr. Brooke has been able to use the papers of the king, of Rockingham, 
Grafton, George Grenville, Shelburne, Camden, and Bedford. This list 
is so complete that it would be an understatement to say that he has 
superseded Winstanley. The book he has now written is in one sense 
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definitive: hardly anything important, that will ever be knowable, still 
remains to be known. He has made a very good use of this opportunity: 
sometimes he has compared the accounts given of the same interview 
by two or more people; at other times he has compared the letters 
written by the same man to two different correspondents on the same 
subject; at other times, again, he has been able to find in the drafts 
revealing information which was not included in the letter finally sent. 
Using all this detail with microscopic vigilance, he has detected many 
nuances of deceit in such double-dealers as Rigby, and has been able to 
recapture the frame of mind in which politicians viewed, day by day, 
the events and stages in each negotiation. 

This is not the only advantage which Mr. Brooke has enjoyed. ‘I 
have built’, he writes in his own preface, ‘ upon the foundation laid by 
Sir Lewis Namier, and the careful reader knows to what an extent this 
book is a development and expansion of his ideas’. The careful reader 
does so indeed; and it is no disgrace to Mr. Brooke—quite the contrary 
—that we are able to discern so often the echoes of his master’s voice. 
He must himself be considered responsible for the convincing reconstruc- 
tion of historical episodes in great detail, the generally moderate and 
mature judgments, the smooth writing and the skilful arrangement of 
this book. Allowing for any help and advice which he may have received, 
his own achievement is a great one: few historians, aided or unaided, 
have lately presented us with a more accomplished performance in their 
first books. 

Excellent as this book is, it could have been a little better still. 

Sir Lewis Namier’s foreword suggests that the series as a whole is 
meant ‘to supply a chronological narrative of political events or con- 
stitutional developments’. Mr. Brooke has not quite done this; indeed, 
I doubt if he even tried, for, in his own Introduction, he tells us that 
“this volume is a study of the origin of parties, and deals mainly with 
the men who led and composed them’. As such, it is welcome; but 
it is a little deficient in exposition of the subject-matter of party politics. 
For the East India Company question we are referred to Miss Sutherland’s 
book; on America, the corn embargo and the persecution of Wilkes 
Mr. Brooke touehes so briefly and reluctantly that a reader might still 
have to go back to Winstanley (whose name Mr. Brooke nowhere 
mentions) or other authorities for fuller detail. Perhaps this omission is 
intentional: Mr. Brooke may consider that the merits of the case meant 
nething to any of the party leaders—that the party groupings were all 
that they cared about. Many of the episodes he describes do indeed 
support this conclusion: it is clear, for example, that when Rockingham 
went into opposition he did not much care what the matter of opposition 
might be or whether his allies in opposition were men with whom he 
could decently co-operate. Yet I think that historians ought not to 
give the impression that in this age there was absolutely nothing but 
politics in politics. Mr. Brooke might have considered, for example, 
whether Charles Townshend’s opposition to Chatham’s East India 
Company policy was pure folly or pure ambition: is it not possible that, 
as chancellor of the exchequer, he wanted above all to get the Company’s 
money and thought (with reason) that Chatham’s way of getting it was 
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not the best? Perhaps, too, a little more attention might have been 
paid to Chatham’s constitutional theory. On page 90 Mr. Brooke 
criticizes him severely and justly for his refusal to place a policy, agreed 
and supported by the Cabinet collectively, before the house of commons 
on the East India Company question. ‘ His refusal to accept responsi- 
bility, his professed intention of leaving the decision to Parliament, 
seems’, Mr. Brooke says, ‘ incredible conduct in a statesman charged 
with affairs of such importance’. Chatham may indeed have been 
already half mad—if so, no further explanation is necessary: but an 
examination of his earlier views and conduct might have suggested that 
he held views about the relation of the executive to the legislature which 
would have been up-to-date in the reign of William III but were anti- 
quated in that of George III. 

This book claims to be a study of the rise of party and indeed it 
makes most valuable contributions to the literature of that subject: 
two chapters are devoted to it, one on the general function of party and 
another analysing the personnel of the respective groups. (Incidentally, 
it is rather a pity that Mr. Brooke has confined himself to members of the 
house of commons; analysis of party membership in the Lords might 
have been harder to do but in some cases, especially that of the Bedfords, 
it would have been valuable.) But Mr. Brooke has not quite cleared his 
own mind as to the nature of the parties. He devotes much skill and 
labour to showing how vague and fluctuating party membership was in 
that age: at one point (p. 275) he appears to suggest that it would be 
folly to ‘ believe there were organized political parties in the eighteenth 
century’. Yet we are told, almost on the last page, that Chatham’s 
great mistake consisted in the fact that he ‘ never realized until it was too 
late the significance of rudimentary political groups’. In chapter vii 
Mr. Brooke analyses away Rockingham’s party until scarcely anything is 
left of it; but earlier, on page 25, we are told that Rockingham, during 
his first tenure of office, had acquired ‘a group of followers which, with 
a few exceptions, remained faithful through sixteen years of hopeless and 
largely profitless opposition ’. 

This apparent inconsistency may be explained in two ways. Since 
parties were only emerging (perhaps re-emerging would be a better 
word) and were not always recognized as existing, still less considered 
respectable, it is really very hard to say just what they amounted to. 
Mr. Brooke may also be misled by a feeling of distaste for Burke as the 
theorist of party and for the Rockinghams who made it their boast that 
they were a political party par excellence. What I most criticize in Mr. 
Brooke’s book as a whole is this constant nagging at Rockingham and 
his party. 

No doubt Rockingham was an insignificant and not a particularly 
intelligent young man (though Professor Armytage’s recent article on 
his scientific experiments seems to show that he had a rather wider range 
of interests than he is credited with). No doubt he played his cards 
badly in the negotiations of 1766 and 1767—Mr. Brooke makes that 
abundantly clear, and it is one of the best things in his book. Yet 
there was a little more method, consistency, and commonsense in 
Rockingham’s proceedings than Mr. Brooke is ready to allow. 
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One of Rockingham’s objects was to avoid contact with Bute on 
the one hand and the Grenvilles on the other. He seems indeed to have 
been obsessed by the myth of Bute as the ‘ Minister behind the curtain ’; 
but it is unfair to suggest that he was singular in this obsession. Mr. 
Brooke admits, indeed, that it was not confined to the Rockinghams, 
but he believes that it was dying out in other quarters and that, whereas 
‘many M.P.s believed that Bute still had a following in the House, the 
Rockinghams were peculiar in believing that he was still a power behind 
the Throne’. He offers no evidence for this opinion; he even gives 
some evidence (and he might have given still more) to show that Bedford, 
Temple, and perhaps even George Grenville were all influenced by the 
same obsession, not only when they were talking to Rockingham but 
also when they were talking to each other or to themselves. In fact, in 
1766 this was not a subject on which Rockingham alone, of the political 
leaders, was mad; it was one on which Chatham alone was sane. As for 
Rockingham’s dislike of Grenville, Rockingham himself came to think 
(and I agree with him) that he had been right all along. It is true, and 
it is odd, that while Rockingham boycotted Grenville on account of his 
opinions on America, he aimed at an alliance with the Bedfords, who held 
exactly the same opinions. But Mr. Brooke makes it clear that the 
Bedfords, unlike Grenville, did not make a fuss about these opinions. 
Probably Rockingham believed that the Bedfords had no opinions at all 
on that or any other subject, but were concerned only to get offices; 
this was a priggish and to some extent an unjust judgment, but other 
people shared it. Moreover, Rockingham had other and better reasons 
for wanting to steer clear of Grenville. As Richmond pointed out to 
him (in a letter which Mr. Brooke quotes on p. 301) Grenville was a 
dangerous ally for Rockingham since his standing in the house of 
commons made it almost inevitable that, if he was in the Ministry at 
all, he would sooner or later make himself the real head of it. 

Mr. Brooke criticizes Rockingham very severely for his folly in 
allowing his supporters to remain in office under Chatham in July 1766. 
I agree that this turned out badly and that, as Mr. Brooke says on page 22, 
* it was a grave error of judgment to cast Chatham for the réle of Minister 
fainéant to Rockingham’. But it would be fair to add that Rockingham 
had some reason for thinking that his followers within the Chatham 
Ministry gave more power to him over Chatham than to Chatham over 
him. If Conway had resigned along with the other supporters of 
Rockingham (and he nearly did so) Rockingham would, as Mr. Brooke 
admits on page 68, probably have succeeded in bringing the Chatham 
Ministry down. 

Perhaps, too, one might make a little more sense of Rockingham’s 
views on party than Mr. Brooke is ready to allow. If one looks at his 
negotiations in 1767 and the documents which he allowed Dowdeswell 
to draw up for him one can find that he was acting on a theory of sorts, 
and that it was not a wholly absurd one. ‘ His principle’, as Mr. 
Brooke says on page 165, ‘ was not to trust to the Crown for support 
but to form a coalition so wide that the Crown would have no alternative 
but to accept it.” In making this coalition, Rockingham aimed at some- 
thing which was at least fairly definite. He was ready to take other 
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groups into the Ministry, but only on condition that his own friends 
should hold all the ‘ offices of business’. It may have been presumpt- 
uous for Rockingham in 1767 (as for Portland in 1783) to aim at this and, 
in any case, it was a failure on both occasions. But at least Rockingham’s 
theory was not that of Chatham when he formed the ‘ checkered and 
speckled ’ Administration of 1766. Chatham, as Mr. Brooke has pointed 
out, was frying to destroy parties: Rockingham’s Administrations, 
although the necessities of the time compelled him to include certain 
foreign bodies in them, were at least based on the principle of keeping a 
monopoly of power, so far as possible, for the dominant party. 

Rockingham’s opinions on America likewise had something to be 
said for them. I agree with Mr. Brooke that his peculiar ‘ consistency ’ 
on this subject arose largely from the accident that he had repealed the 
Stamp Act and passed the Declaratory Act in 1766, so that he was com- 
mitted to the view that parliament had sovereign power for all purposes 
over the colonies but would be ill-advised to use it in order to tax them. 
Was there not something to be said for this? And did not Rockingham 
say it in a more acceptable form than Chatham, with his curious distinc- 
tion between the legal right to tax and the legal right to pass other acts of 
parliament binding the colonies? This seems to me to be worldly 
wisdom, even cynicism; and, if the Rockinghams held as long as they 
could to the line of asserting sovereignty without exercising it more than 
is necessary, what else could or should have been done? 

It is easy to see why Mr. Brooke finds it difficult to do to Rockingham 
even that little justice which he deserves. Macaulay’s panegyrics on 
this overrated party have irritated him into underrating it. The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the teeth of the children are set on edge. 


RICHARD PARES. 


Polish Politics and the Revolution of November 1830. By R. F. Lusuie. 
(London: The Athlone Press, 1956.) 


Even after the disappearance of the Polish State from the map, the Polish 
question continued at intervals throughout the nineteenth century to 
occupy the attention of the statesmen of Europe. The inadequacy of 
the treatment given to Polish history during this period by historians in 
England, and indeed in the West generally, has been due in part to the 
tendency to consider it as an annexe to the history of the three partitioning 
empires. This has usually meant that the leading events in the country’s 
history, and the most prominent personalities in its national life, have 
been dealt with in isolation from the general background of the nation’s 
political, social and economic development. In recent years the pub- 
lication of the Cambridge History of Poland and of the pioneer studies by 
W. J. Rose in English and Manteuffel-Szoege in German, as well as of 
works by several Polish émigré historians, has done something to fill the 
gap. But to a large extent it is still true that the key to a proper under- 
standing of Polish history during the nineteenth century lies hidden in 
works written in the Polish language. For this reason alone, therefore, Dr. 
Leslie’s book, based as it is largely on Polish sources, is to be welcomed. 
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‘ The shortness of my stay in Poland’, writes Dr. Leslie, ‘ prevented 
me from making use of all the available archive material’; and in fact, 
apart from some illustrative material supplementing " Maksymilian 
Meloch’s account of peasant conditions and attitudes during the uprising 
given in his Sprawa Wloscianska w powstaniu listopadowym (1939), Dr. Leslie 
has drawn almost exclusively from printed sources. These include 
collections of laws and statistical data, parliamentary debates, military 
and diplomatic dispatches, memoirs and letters, histories composed by 
survivors of the insurrection and a wide range of contemporary political 
and economic literature. In addition Dr. Leslie has made use of a mass 
of books and articles by later Polish historians; the extent of his reading 
is indeed even wider than the 15-page bibliography would indicate, many 
works consulted appearing only in the footnotes. The contemporary 
press, however, has not been used extensively; and among secondary 
authorities a surprising omission is the lengthy study of Czartoryski’s 
activities during the insurrection by W. Nagorska Rudzka, which appeared 
in 1930 in Preeglad Historycyny (xxix. 210-308). Dr. Leslie’s book is 
supplied with several useful maps, though one showing the successive 
partitions of the eighteenth and the territorial changes of the early nine- 
teenth century might well have been included. 

The revolution, which broke out in the Congress Kingdom in Novem- 
ber 1830, was perhaps the most important single event in the political 
history of Poland during the period of the partitions. Dr. Leslie devotes 
almost half his book to discussion of the underlying causes of the revolu- 
tion in the political, economic and social life of the nation. Particularly 
valuable is chapter ii which deals with the relationship between the 
land-owning gentry and the semi-serf peasantry, a problem which 
dominates much of modern Polish history. ‘The poverty of the land- 
lords themselves to a large extent determined their unsympathetic 
approach to the needs of the common people’ (p. 78). The second part 
of the book is occupied by a narrative of events, political and military, 
from the outbreak of the revolution until its final defeat in September 
1831. There follows an epilogue where Dr. Leslie sets forth some of 
the problems which were to occupy the politically conscious sections of 
the community in exile and in the home country during the next few 
decades. 

Following in the footsteps of the Polish historians, Grynwaser and 
Meloch, Dr. Leslie emphasizes the failure of the insurrectionary Govern- 
ment to inspire the peasantry, who formed the overwhelming majority 
of the population, with any enthusiasm for the national cause. In 1794 
Kosciuszko had succeeded in gaining their support because of the 
measures he took to alleviate their conditions; the revolutionary Govern- 
ment did nothing towards satisfying the peasants’ urgent desire for the 
abolition of labour services and the acquisition of property rights i in their 
holdings. ‘I cannot think’, writes Dr. Leslie in the preface, ‘ that the 
lot of the common people would have been improved materially if the 
Polish gentry . . . had in fact succeeded in re-establishing independence 
with the frontiers of historic Poland. Defeat, however, compelled the 


left wing of the political class to realize that the people had to be admitted 
to equality with the gentry.’ 
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Dr. Leslie has succeeded in writing with fairness and scholarly 
impartiality on issues which still arouse considerable heat. However, a 
tendency to enunciate sweeping and not always substantiated judgments 
is not absent in places. His description, for instance, of Prince Adam 
Czartoryski, the president of the ‘ National Government’, as a man who 
* owed his pre-eminence in Poland not to his ability, but to his estates and 
the fact that he was head of the house of Czartoryski’ (p. 159), should 
be compared with the quite different estimates given by his most recent 
biographers, Handelsman and Kukiel. Again on page 120 Dr. Leslie 
writes: ‘ There is very little evidence to show that the leading Polish 
conspirators rose in revolt in order to prevent the Polish army from being 
used to quell the French revolution. That was a justification after the 
event for the purpose of establishing a claim to French sympathy.’ But 
Jozef Dutkiewicz in his study Francja a Polska w 1831 r. (1950) cogently 
argues that the interdependence of the two events is ‘ undeniable’ (pp. 
35, 36); and it is a pity, therefore, that Dr. Leslie does not himself produce 
more support for his statement here. 

On the whole, however, the thoroughness of Dr. Leslie’s researches 
and his extensive knowledge of the subject, as well as the care he has 
taken throughout that both the general argument and the Polish terms 
used should be understandable to the English reader, make his book a 
most valuable contribution to the history of Europe during the first 
thirty years of the nineteenth century. We shall look forward with 
expectation to the study of the Polish ‘ revolutionary effort of the next 
three decades and its achievements’, which Dr. Leslie tells us in his 
preface is in preparation. 

PeTrer Brock. 


The Rebecca Riots: A Study in Agrarian Discontent. By Davip Wr1iu1aMs. 
(Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1955.) 


In June and July 1839, mobs dressed in women’s clothes and led by one 
called ‘ Becca’ destroyed a number of toll-gates in west Wales. ‘ They 
(the riots) ceased as suddenly as they had started, and for three and a half 
years the countryside was undisturbed. Then, in the winter of 1842, 
they broke out again with greater violence, and, this time, continued 
throughout the following year. They spread like a contagion, first along 
the borders of Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire, then into the Teify 
valley, afterwards into the Towy valley, and finally into the semi-in- 
dustrialized area of south Carmarthenshire.’ Some 1,800 troops were 
tied down by this unrest, which led first to a Royal Commission, and 
later to an Act under which ‘for the next thirty years, south Wales 
enjoyed a better general system of roads than any other part of the 
country’. In the succeeding century, these events and some of their 
leading characters passed into the folklore of Welsh nonconformity; and 
Professor Williams’s iconoclastic treatment of them will cause much 
heart-burning among those who still cherish the traditional views. The 
riots, however, were more than mere acts of defiance. It is significant 
that they occurred at a time when unemployment was everywhere 
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prevalent, and when public opinion was violently agitated by Chartism 
and anti-corn-law demonstrations. In this light they can be regarded as 
a local variant of the friction engendered by the decay of the older social 
institutions. The toll-gates were but the occasion for the festering of a 
number of economic and social frustrations. 

The major part of the book is thus devoted to unravelling these 
deeper causes. Professor Williams gives an admirable but sombre picture 
of Welsh rural life in the early nineteenth century, in which there is little 
he finds attractive. With its general features there will be agreement. 
There can be no doubt about the growing poverty of the peasantry in 
this period; or that the main cause lay in the ‘ rapid but temporary 
increase of a population chiefly dependent on agriculture’. The demand 
for small-holdings brought much marginal land under cultivation. Rents 
were driven to exorbitant heights and tenants compelled to shoulder the 
cost of repairs and improvements. The vicious circle was completed 
by the fact that this reduction in farmers’ resources acted as a powerful 
deterrent to the adoption of improved methods of husbandry. Industrial 
depression between 1839 and 1843 exacerbated matters. The volume of 
permanent and temporary migration into the industrial areas of Glamor- 
gan fell: unemployment in the countryside, as a result, increased, while 
many who were accustomed to earn their rents by winter work in industry 
were deprived of their supplementary earnings. Had railways come a 
decade earlier, as is rightly stated, the riots would not have occurred. 
There can also be no doubt that the land-owners had become increasingly 
estranged from the peasantry during the eighteenth century both by 
language and culture; and that the gulf widened with the growth of 
different religious beliefs. There existed side by side two societies with 
a minimum of contact. As a consequence, the public duties of the gentry 
had ceased to command respect. To understand these circumstances is 
to appreciate why, in the earlier stages, the rioters were largely the small 
farmers. 

It is, however, to be expected that the details.of the picture should not 
evoke the same measure of agreement as its general features. It is true, 
for example, that in Wales as in England, ‘ the outcome of the struggle 
between authority and disorder was . . . still by no means certain in the 
early years of the nineteenth century’; and that the full impact of non- 
conformity was felt only after 1850. Nevertheless, it is questionable 
whether violence, the lack of respect for human life, and the fear of 
revenge were the ‘constant undertone of life in rural Wales’. It is 
difficult to reconcile these generalizations with the fear shown when 
groups of miners indulged in corn-riots, or with the evidence, which 
the author himself quotes, ‘on the notable absence of the more serious 
crimes’. At least two eighteenth-century sheriffs were compelled to send 
to England for executioners ‘ owing to the aversion peculiar to the Welsh 
people of seeing any human creature put to death’. One wonders, too, 
whether the old eighteenth-century personal followings in county and 
borough politics, with their concomitant bribery, was felt to be as intoler- 
able as is suggested. That the tenant farmers were servile is true enough: 
but it required great courage to be politically independent at a time when 
the demand for farms greatly exceeded the supply. More precise 
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information is required as to the actions of the freeholders. A century 
earlier, Bussy Mansel’s agent in Glamorgan implored him to canvass these 
men, although ‘I know you don’t care for doing these things, but I am 
afraid that if you’l carry this election you must undergo that piece of 
slavery. For a great many people independent of any gentlemen are as 
proud of their votes as can be, and think themselves very great men for 
no other reason than they have a vote.’ Finally, is insobriety markedly a 
characteristic of poverty in this period, especially in an area where the 
eighteenth century lingered? Carmarthen might have had eighty-two 
alehouses for its 9,000 population in 1822: but Cardiff, when enjoying a 
good deal of prosperity in 1790, had twenty-seven for less than 1,800 
people. When asked whether this number was ‘ too many to answer the 
convenience of the town of Cardiff and its neighbourhood ’, the Grand 
Jury replied, ‘ that we find ourselves incompetent to determine through 
want of sufficient evidence ’. 

But to differ from Professor Williams on the details of his interpreta- 
tion of Welsh life in this period is in no way to detract from the merits of 
a notable and finely written book. It is the first account of rural society 
in this area and at this time that has a ring of authenticity. It should 
be read by English, as well as Welsh, social historians, for it offers a vivid 
background to conditions in the newly growing industrial centres. 

A. H. Joun. 


Manchester Merchants and Foreign Trade. Vol. ii. 18s0-1939. By A. 
REDFORD. (Manchester: University Press, 1956.) 


In the nineteenth century the economic position of the merchant was 
determined by his ability to initiate and finance his trading ventures and 
to hedge his risks successfully. In the twentieth century the function of 
the merchant as an entrepreneur has very latyc!, disappeared, the main- 
tenance of trading connexions overseas having become subject to a 
complex range of political, economic, social, psychological, and techno- 
logical influences over which he has no control. 

In seeking to explain this change one is apt, perhaps mistakenly, to 
take a detached view of the rdle of the individual in commercial life; 
for, despite the decline in the economic power of the merchant, trade is 
still very much a matter of personal contact and derives much of its 
energy from highly organized sources of information which, in turn, 
form the basis of commercial opinion. 

In his book on Manchester merchants and foreign trade Professor 
Redford rightly stresses the importance of commercial opinion, not only 
as a vital element in the direction of trade, but also as a guide to an 
understanding of policy with regard to the succession of problems 
troubling the merchant since 1850. The present volume is the second, 
the first having been published in 1934, covering the period from 1794 
to 1858; and the material on which both books have been based was 
drawn from the proceedings of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 
The resultant study is an excellent example of the way in which local 
records, and incredibly dull records as it happens, can be used to interpret 
and illuminate questions both national and international in character, 
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thus extending the perspective of a work which otherwise might have 
been purely local or regional in its emphasis. 

This second volume deals with a period of our commercial history in 
which a rise and fall in activity in Lancashire’s staples of trade took place; 
a period in which traditional beliefs guiding our commercial policy and 
underlying commercial behaviour were shattered and destroyed. The 
outline of events is familiar to historians and economists. But Professor 
Redford has given us a more intimate picture than existed hitherto of the 
effects of these events on the life and thought of a highly organized 
trading community and, in doing so, has indicated how the historian can 
help the economist by looking for the answer to many complex com- 
mercial problems in the archives of commercial institutions. 

The reader can follow many threads in Professor Redford’s book, 
such as tariffs, shipping, trade marks, the economic and commercial 
importance to Manchester of the construction of the Ship Canal, the 
commercial advantages arising from a vastly improved system of com- 
munication, but above all, as one might expect, all issues are subordinate 
in importance to the vital problems affecting the cotton trade. We must 
be indebted to Professor Redford for tracing the steps so clearly: the 
cotton famine, the attempt to make India an alternative source of supply 
of the raw material and as a piece-goods market; the changing pattern 
of India’s trade and the development of a native cotton industry; and 
finally the growth of intense competition with India and Japan and the 
loss to Lancashire of the whole market. 

However much one may have read about the movement away from 
Free Trade towards Protection one cannot fail to retain the impression, 
and perhaps the regret, that Manchester should have played so ineffective 
a part in the confused political and economic situation of the 1920s and 
early 1930s. But though the driving force of the Manchester School 
had spent itself, there were other compensating features in Manchester’s 
relations with the world, not the least of these being the rise of 
Manchester as a major port and, as a consequence, the establishment of 
new markets and new sources of supply. 

In limiting his research almost entirely to Manchester records, one 
may venture the criticism that Professor Redford has missed some 
points of interest arising from the rivalry between Liverpool and 
Manchester. Although this rivalry is not ignored there is, perhaps, 
room for regret that the records did not allow a fuller explanation of 
Manchestet’s case against Liverpool to be made. In particular, it would 
have been profitable if we could have had some explanation of the 
failure of the attempts by Manchester merchants in the 1880s and by the 
Ship Canal Company in the 1890s to break the monopoly which various 
Liverpool shipping companies had in the carriage of goods to specified 
markets by virtue of their organization within the Conference system. 

This criticism, however, is not a major one. By analysing the changes 
in commercial opinion at a time when the entrepreneurial function of the 
export merchant was in decline, Professor Redford has shown that some- 
thing more than statistical information and economic data are necessary if 


we are to acquire a fundamental appreciation of the difficulties which have 


in the past beset our commercial life. Francis B. Hype. 
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Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1943, Series D, vol. vi, The 
Last Months of Peace, March-August 1939. (London: H.M.S.O., 
1956.) 


Tuts volume is of great interest and importance in filling one of the 
biggest remaining gaps in the pre-war (1939) diplomatic source material. 
It presents 785 main documents, most of them printed for the first time, 
on German policy from 16 March (the day following the German occu- 
pation of Prague) to 8 August, the eve of the resumption of direct 
German-Polish exchanges. We have already had the British documents 
for the whole period; the last series of the Italian documents begins with 
the ‘ pact of steel’ (22 May), and pending a fuller publication of French 
documents the /ivre jaune of 1939, which was very much fuller than the 
appropriate British publication (Cmd. 6106), is still useful. The high- 
lights of the present collection are in some cases familiar; the three 
military directives (nos. 99, 149, and 185) and the Schmundt minutes of 
23 May were put in as evidence at Nuremberg; some of the Soviet- 
German exchanges were recorded in the State Department’s 1948 pub- 
lication, Nazi-Soviet Relations, and the Soviet Government, in reply and 
perhaps in retaliation, published a short volume of Dirksen’s corres- 
pondence later in the same year. Eight of the twelve documents covering 
this period in the latter volume are printed here, but from different copies 
and with new translations. These anticipations of the present collection 
do not, however, reduce its value, which lies essentially in the compre- 
hensiveness of the record. For this volume the editors have adopted 
the normal British practice of printing all the documents in strictly 
chronological order, with an analytical list at the beginning arranged 
topically. The intertwining of many strands of policy in this vital 
period justifies this arrangement. 

German policy-making has three aspects: the basic governmental 
decisions (the mind and intuitions of Hitler), the Foreign Minister’s 
initiative, and the activities of the professional executants. In an ideal, 
and indeed in a normal, Government these three elements are in harmony, 
each intelligible to the other two; the Foreign Minister’s instructions 
express Cabinet decisions, which can be deduced therefrom even when 
Cabinet minutes are not available; what ambassadors and permanent 
officials say, follows their instructions. Hitler, however, was indifferent 
to large fields of Government policy and neither he nor Ribbentrop 
thought it safe to entrust the professionals with his innermost secrets; 
and Hitler overruled Ribbentrop on occasions which show the latter to 
have been both impetuous and ill-informed. Weizsicker, the state 
secretary, and some of the ambassadors take the line, or write the reports, 
that they believe to be expected of them, a dangerous and worrying 
position for the career diplomatist who suspects that he is not really 
trusted. One assumes that Hitler knew his own mind, but his firm 
statements of intention are few, and apparently (and perhaps deliber- 
ately) unsystematic. On 25 March he hopes for a peaceful surrender of 
Danzig, but is prepared, after ‘especially favourable political pre- 
conditions’ to annihilate Poland if this is refused; on 3 April the 
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Webrmacht is instructed to be ready for war with Poland at any time after 
the end of August (pp. 117, 187). Almost anything, however, can be read 
into the Schmundt minutes of 23 May. After saying that it “ must not 
come to a simultaneous showdown with the West’, Hitler adds that if 
Poland cannot be isolated ‘ it is better to fall upon the West and finish 
off Poland at the same time’ (p. 576). The real business of the meeting 
was the setting up of a small high-level planning staff in the OKW, but 
Hitler could evidently not resist the temptation to inflict one of his 
verbose expositions of amateur strategy on his defenceless listeners. 
The significance of the meeting has probably been overrated. Other 
helpless victims of his longwindedness were Gafencu (on 19 April); 
Teleki, the Hungarian minister-president, who in a conversation of an 
hour and a half with Hitler on 29 April said only three words (no. 296); 
and Csdéky (on 8 August). On the last of these occasions Hitler’s fierce 
diatribe against the Poles was touched off by irritation at a Hungarian 
refusal ‘on moral grounds’ to participate in a German-Polish conflict 
(no. 784). 

This combination of vagueness and ferocity was evidently due to the 
fact that while preparing Germany and himself for war Hitler was 
anxious not to show his hand before August. As a result, Ribbentrop 
had tq be held back. A draft telegram to the German ambassador in 
Warsaw setting out terms for a German-Polish agreement was cancelled 
on Hitler’s order, presumably because it put the bargain too explicitly 
—it included a virtual offer of part of Slovakia, which Ribbentrop had 
merely hinted at in conversation with Lipski, the Polish ambassador, on 
21 March. Two months later Ribbentrop was ready to make a bigger 
offer—this time a partition of Poland as a bribe to Russia. The draft 
telegram embodying this proposal was also cancelled by Hitler (on 
27 May). ‘The various stages in the cautious wooing of Moscow can 
now be worked out in fair detail; Stalin, as Schulenburg was quick to 
point out, had made the first move when, in his speech of 10 March, he 
cast doubts on Germany’s hostile intentions; a trickle of economic 
discussion kept alive the possibility of an ultimate agreement during 
April and May; and there was a third Soviet gesture in Molotov’s remark 
to Schulenburg on 20 May that. the Soviet Union could agree to a re- 
sumption of the economic negotiations only if the necessary ‘ political 
basis ’ for them were to be constructed (no. 424). But he would go no 
further. The reason would appear to be the Anglo-French acceptance 
of the substance of the Russian alliance proposals on 24 May: Molotov 
could now leave the initiative to the Germans, who pressed him to say 
what he meant by ‘ the construction of a political basis ’, but could not 
bring themselves to make concrete offers. ‘The Schmundt minutes have 
sometimes been thought to reveal Hitler’s final decision to fight, following 
the signing of the German-Italian treaty on 22 May. The lack of progress 
in squaring the Russians is further evidence that no such decision had 
yet been taken. The pessimism at this point is shown in Weizsicker’s 
letter to Schulenburg of 27 May (sent on the 30th). ‘We are of the 
opinion here that the Anglo-Russian combination certainly will not be 
easy to prevent . . . one had to weigh up whether very frank language 
in Moscow, instead of being helpful, might not rather be harmful and 
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perhaps even call forth a peal of Tartar laughter’ (p. 598). There was 
a further postponement at the end of June (no. 576). 

The Germans were marking time, but not wasting it. The general 
attitude was one of passive but unrelenting refusal to modify the demands 
on Poland; but as the Poles were refusing all concessions there was no 
need for more than the minimum German demands to be put forward. 
Relations with Italy were on as satisfactory « basis as the faintly ridiculous 
diplomacy and basic indecision of Mussolini made possible. There was 
a good deal of Fascist bravado, including a show of hauteur towards the 
new British ambassador, Sir Percy Loraine, on 27 May; Ciano calls it, 
with some satisfaction, ‘the most frigid reception the Duce had ever 
accorded a diplomat’ (no. 456). But the conclusion of the ‘ pact of 
steel’ was proof of the essential fecklessness of Italian diplomacy; 
although the Germans were prepared to bargain and perhaps to make 
concessions, Ciano accepted their maximum proposals without demur, 
subject to a verbal assurance that war should not take place for two or 
three years (nos. 340, 341). Throughout the summer the Germans were 
surprisingly well-informed, ‘ from a reliable source’ in London, as to the 
British alliance proposals to Russia; it is only possible to guess at the 
identity of this leak. The British Government, which now assumed, 
rather too hopefully, that it was ‘ negotiating from strength’, dropped a 
great many hints, through a variety of intermediaries, of its continued 
willingness for a ‘ comprehensive settlement ’, but always on the assump- 
tion, however delicately the point was put, that Germany would abandon 
future expansion and rearmament in return for any colonial or economic 
concessions. This was of no interest to Hitler and Ribbentrop, who 
were, however, watching, also too hopefully, for a more or less awkward 
Anglo-French retreat. So passed June and July, without decision and 
without défente. In the meantime the German Foreign Office was putting 
the smaller neutrals in their places, ostensibly with proposals for non- 
aggression pacts, whose real purpose was probably to beat a British 
blockade by ensuring ‘ normal trade ’ between the neutrals and Germany 
in the event of war. The volume has been edited with the thoroughness 
that its importance deserves; and in the footnotes and in long editorial 
notes there are valuable cross-references to other sources and publications. 


W. N. MeEpuicorr. 


L’ Armistice de 1940 et Afrique du Nord. By Anpr& Trucuer. (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1955.) 


FRANCE alone among the nations of western Europe overrun by Germany 
in 1940 refused to carry on the struggle against the invader through its 
official Government in exile. And, of those nations, France possessed 
by far the best weapons of continuing the struggle against the Axis in 
the resources of her empire, particularly in North Africa. This study 
by M. Truchet is, primarily, a detailed examination of the military 
resources at the disposal of General Nogués, commander-in-chief in 
North Africa and Resident General in Morocco, in May, June, and 
July 1940, as a means of estimating whether continued military resistance 
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there was possible after metropolitan France had been conquered by 
German troops. It is a contribution to the study of the logistics rather 
than the politics of this tragic episode. The evidence used is the normal 
military returns of the months before the armistice, the returns provided 
for the Italian armistice commission after June 1940, and the evidence of 
soldiers and civilians accumulated since the war. 

Briefly, the author argues that, had Weygand decided to plan for a 
retreat to North Africa as early as the end of May 1940, he could have 
secured the continuation in the war of a great part of French war material 
and military personnel; and that the decision to carry on the war in 
North Africa was still, militarily, a reasonable one as late as the end of 
June, when all hope of more men and material from France was gone. 
Nogués had an army of 250,000, with reserves, and, so M. Truchet 
argues, he could immediately after the armistice have counted on the 
support of a large part of the French fleet. It is reasonably certain, as 
de Gaulle claims, that, had Nogués kept to his declared intention of 
25 June to continue the war, then the rest of the French empire in Africa 
and the Far East would have followed his lead. 

The value of this book is that it provides factual support for those 
who argued in 1940, and since, that the French empire was admirably 
situated and equipped to carry on the struggle in Europe despite the 
loss of metropolitan France. It is clear that the French army in North 
Africa, and the French fleet in the Mediterranean would have given the 
war in those areas a quite different aspect. Whether this would have 
tempted Hitler to advance into Spain as a stepping stone to Morocco, or 
to venture sooner into the Balkans, are matters for speculation. What 
is beyond doubt is that, the Battle of Britain won, an Anglo-French 
strategy could have had far greater flexibility than a purely British one 
in 1941 and 1942. 

M. Truchet makes a plausible case for his view that the French navy 
at the end of June 1940—contrary to some opinions expressed then and 
later—was not anti-British and that, on the contrary, there was enough 
support for Britain to keep the navy in the war—given time. It was the 
events of 3 July, it is argued, which tipped the scales. The real trouble, 
as Sir Winston Churchill has explained, was that the French wanted too 
much time. M. Truchet appears to be on weaker ground in his cate- 
gorical claim that, had Nogués kept North Africa in the war, Allied 
strategy in 1943 and 1944 would have been radically altered. He says, 
in fact, that the French would successfully have supported Sir Winston 
Churchill’s plan for an Allied advance from Italy to central Europe, above 
all to Vienna. What he appears to forget is that, the longer the war 
went on, the more Allied strategy was dictated by those who contributed 
most—America and Russia. This is a permanent condition of alliances 
which no possible French contribution could appreciably have altered. 


N. H. Grpss. 
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Short Notices 


Mr. Gzorce Lams has produced a quite readable translation of 
Professor Marrou’s Histoire de Peducation dans l’antiquité (A History of 
Education in Antiquity, by H. C. Marrou, translated by George Lamb. 
London: Sheed and Ward, 1956). The English version reproduces 
quite well Professor Marrou’s informal, rather colloquial, style, and 
reads like English. It is unfortunate, however, that Mr. Lamb did not 
get a classical scholar to revise the text. In too many cases classical 
names have been left in their French garb or wrongly Anglicized, some- 
times with comic effect. Mr. Lamb ought to have discovered that the 
historian named Tite-Live in French is generally known in English as 
Livy and not Titus Livy, and that Arcady is the land of nymphs and 
shepherds and Arcadia the homeland of Polybius. Occasionally Mr. 
Lamb in this way fathers curious howlers on to Professor Marrou, such 
as the statement, on the authority of Dionysius (read ‘ Dio’) Cassius 
that Claudian (read ‘ Claudius’) disfranchised a Lycian who spoke no 
Latin (p. 426). A classical scholar might also have spotted some rather 
obvious misprints, such as 51 B.C. for 5 B.C. as the date at which Augustus 
proclaimed his sons principes inventutis (p. 299). Mr. Lamb has, moreover, 
translated citations from the classical authors from Professor Marrou’s 
French versions, and as both are rather free translations, the English 
sometimes bears a very distant relation to the Greek: a glaring instance 
is Achilles’s complaint in Odyssey XI. 488 (p. 11). It is an excellent 
thing that Professor Marrou’s classic work should be made accessible to 
a wider public and presented in an attractive form. It is a pity that the 
little trouble needed was not taken to maintain its author’s high standards 
of scholarship. A. H. M. Jongs. 


The object of M. Courtois’ valuable study, Victor de Vita et son oeuvre 
(Algiers: Imprimerie Officielle du Gouvernement Général L’ Algérie, 
19$4) is a source criticism of his author. This is an important task, for 
on the accuracy or otherwise of this single authority depends much of 
our knowledge of Africa under the Vandals. Victor of Vita is as indis- 
pensable for the understanding of fifth-century Africa as is Gregory of 
Tours for the history of Merovingian Gaul. On the whole, Victor 
comes through the ordeal surprisingly well. As a preliminary, M. 
Courtois shows with a high degree of probability that he was not bishop 
of the unidentified bishopric of Vita, but a presbyter at Carthage who 
had, however, been born at Vita. His work, the Historia Persecutionis 
Africanae Provinciae, was written between the martyrdom of the monks 
of Capsa on 2 July 484 and Huneric’s death on 22 December of the same 
year. M. Courtois finds him a reliable observer of events, who took the 
trouble to find out from others what he did not see himself, and who has 
preserved valuable documents on Huneric’s religious policy. Where 
his statements can be checked from other sources they are nearly always 
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found to be accurate. But he mingles fact with hagiography, and the 
details of the various incidents in Huneric’s persecution of the Catholics 
during 484 cannot be taken as literal truth. Even so, the impression is 
one of an author who is giving a generally faithful picture of conditions 
in Africa so far as they affected the Catholics during the reign of Huneric. 
The hagiographical details would be almost inevitable at this period. 
Why did Victor write? His own answer (Prologue, 1) is, to compose a 
history (historiam texere) and show what had happened in Africa since 
the onset of the Arians (quae obvenerant in partibus Africanis debacchantibus 
Arrianis sensim breviterque indicare temptabo). M. Courtois believes, 
however, that the work is primarily an appeal addressed to the East for 
intervention in Africa. He points to the concluding paragraphs ad- 
dressed to the Church militant on behalf of the suffering Church in 
Africa, and to his author’s reference to a previous vain appeal to the 
East. One might add, too, that there is a tendency in the Historia to 
emphasize the power of intervention in the internal affairs of the Vandal 
kingdom which Zeno exercised on behalf of the Catholics (i. 51, and ii. 3). 
This theory, however, must remain unproved though not altogether 
unlikely at least until the identity of the mysterious but highly-placed 
Diadocus, to whom the History was addressed, can be established. 
Another point for further consideration is the geographical scope of 
Victor’s interest. M. Courtois would restrict this to events in Pro- 
consular Africa and Byzacena, with the suggestion that the Vandal 
kingdom may not have extended far beyond these two provinces. But 
Tipasa on the Mauretanian coast was certainly within Victor’s ken 
(iii. 29) as were Oca, Sabratha, and Girba in Tripolitania. A re-examina- 
tion of some of the place-names listed as ‘ not identified ’, such as Tunu- 
zuda and Vicus Ammoniae may reveal a greater knowledge of the 
conditions on the Tripolitanian frontier, whither the Catholic exiles were 
sent, than has been conceded. At this period the Vandal kingdom would 
appear to have been co-terminous with the Roman province, and the 
Berber tribes still subject to the rulers of Carthage. All in all, though 
one may find points of disagreement, this is a thoroughly useful study. 
The author has explained the work of Victor Vitensis in a way which 
no previous critic has achieved. We have the means now of assessing 
the historical value of the Historia Persecutionis and that is gain indeed. 
W. H. C. Frenp. 


The Victoria History of the County of Leicester, vol. iii, edited by W. G. 
Hoskins and R. A. McKinley (London: Oxford University Press, for the 
Institute of Historical Research, 1955) is devoted to the industries, sports, 
education and artists of the county, excluding so far as possible the county 
town. The authors are fortunate in having as a rule very good local 
sources. As is to be expected in a work to so great an extent inspired 
by Dr. Hoskins, use is made of wills and other private documents. The 
industries discussed include hosiery, footwear, mining, quarrying 
(especially for Swithland slate), bell-founding, and banking. There is 
here a great deal of valuable local illustration of general themes. The 
great mass of detailed information is set against a changing economic 
balance in the county, as the western parts, from being the least important, 
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became the most populous and wealthy. In a particularly interesting 
account of the hosiery industry, the factors are luminously set forth which 
undermined the independent framework-knitter—the increasing influence 
of the middleman especially, and the slow victory in this industry during 
the second half of the nineteenth century of factory organization. Natives 
of Leicester will recognize the remote ancestry of what is now an im- 
portant hosiery firm in William Corah (1747-1817), a farmer of Bagworth 
who as a bye-employment was a renter of frames. The new hosiery 
factories of the mid-nineteenth century gave increased employment to 
women. The account here given of the concentration of what was once 
a village industry in the larger towns of the county gives some interesting 
sidelights on the migration of labour. In the economic development of 
northwestern parts of the county mining was of primary importance. 
An Exchequer suit of 1694 shows that interesting local entrepreneur John 
Wilkins at loggerheads with Lord Beaumont over coal workings at 
Swannington. Canals and railways in Leicestershire (as elsewhere) 
stimulated mining, and here particularly, engineering and metal working. 
Mr. Russell, Mr. Patterson and Professor Simmons have contributed 
fascinating chapters, using local archives of great interest, about the 
county communications. In particular Professor Simmons includes in 
his learned comprehensive and beautifully argued chapter an entertaining 
account of the opening of the Leicester and Swannington railway in July 
1832, with George Stephenson driving his Comet. This chapter contains 
some comments on local railway architecture, a subject which would 
repay fuller exposition. Perhaps the most ambitious and original 
chapter is Mr. C. T. Smith’s attempt to recount the history of Leicester- 
shire population from Domesday until now. He sets out most carefully 
all that can be now known. He gives details, village by village, useful 
for considering the relationship between enclosure and population. ‘ It 
becomes clear that no simple relationship exists’. An interesting feature 
of Leicestershire migrations in the nineteenth century is the high pro- 
portion of natives of the county whose migrations took them outside 
Leicestershire. Otherwise the most striking phenomenon is the way in 
which in the nineteenth century Leicester came to dominate Leicester- 
shire. The account here given of Leicestershire education has the merit 
of paying proper attention to some of its more unusual features such as 
the Adult School movement, Loughborough College, and Vaughan 
College, not to speak of the University College of Leicester. Finally, 
there are accounts of Leicestershire sports (hunting—which draws on 
some of the hunt minute books—cricket, and Rugby and Association 
football; but why not swimming, or boxing, as well?); and of Leicester- 
shire artists (though here there seems to be some uncertainty what makes 
a Leicestershire artist—what is it? to have been born there, worked there, 
taught there, or to be of a recognizable local ‘ school’ ?). It is no doubt 
a good idea to have a separate volume to deal with the town of Leicester, 
but it has made difficulties for those who had to write in this volume 
about economic, educational, and cultural developments in which the 
town has been to a great extent, and increasingly, involved. Even so, 
this volume may be welcomed as a most successful enterprise: interesting, 
learned, and well produced. R. W. GREAVES. 
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It is difficult for a reviewer to judge, from its first volume alone, a 
work of such size and scope as Kwlturbistorisk Leksikon for Nordisk 
Middelalder , arranged and edited by L. Jacobsen, J. Danstrup and others; 
vol. i (Abbed-Blide) (Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1956). It 
is expected that, when complete, the Leksikon will consist of ten volumes, 
together with an index, and the editors plan to cover the entire cultural 
history of Scandinavia, Iceland and Finland from the Viking Age to the 
Reformation. The work is being published with generous support of the 
Governments of the five countries concerned, as well as of private 
institutions. It is well produced and contains excellent plates. It would 
be natural to compare this work with the Reallexikon der germanischen 
Altertumskunde (edited by J. Hoops, i-iv, Strassburg, 1911-19), but the 
comparison would not be just. Although much larger, the present work 
is in a more popular form, and appears to be designed for general readers 
rather than students. Received facts are set forth plainly, but there is 
little argument or discussion. The selection of material and distribution 
of space are in some ways surprising. The titles of several Icelandic sagas 
appear in the first volume with short, though useful descriptive para- 
graphs, e.g. Alexanders Saga, Arna Saga Biskups, Bértéar Saga Snaefellsdss 
but the so-called heroic sagas, Saga Bogsveigis, Asmundar Saga Kappa- 
bana are not accorded separate entries. It is to be hoped that these will 
be described in another context. The legends of the Apostles (Aposte/- 
sagaer), which played so important a part in the legendary literature of 
Iceland and Norway, are dismissed after a column and a half, which is 
hardly adequate for so interesting and intricate a subject. At the same 
time, the long-tailed duck (a/fage/) occupies more than forty lines, and no 
less than twelve columns are devoted to Arabic coins found in Scandi- 
navian soil. Many of the articles bearing on law (by Olafur Lérdsson, 
L. Reinton, O. Nordland and others) are particularly well presented, and 
will be helpful for laymen. There are also some useful articles on 
mythological subjects (Ass, Balder, Bivrost), and political history is well 
represented by the articles Bagler and Birkebeiner contributed by E. N. 
Brekke. A useful article is devoted to Alcuin, whose work had some 
influence in the north. Beowulf is not included, and was probably felt 
to be outside the scope of the work. Bibliographical references are 
appended to most of the entries, but these are by no means over-full. A 
tendency may be noticeable to overlook works by scholars who are not 
Scandinavians. Under Apostelsagaer we might have expected a reference 
to The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 1924) and to other works by 
M. R. James; under Agrip the Konungaségur of S. Beyschlag (1950) might 
have been cited, even though it is plain that the author of this entry 
would not have shared Beyschlag’s views. Under Ass and Balder recent 
works by G. Dumézil! could profitably have been noted. A list of 
contributors is printed at the end of the volume. It includes some 
distinguished names, but it is remarkable how many well-known Scan- 
dinavian scholars are not named among the contributors. The objects 
of the publication are perhaps best expressed by the Danish Minister of 
Education, who says that this is a work ‘ der ikke blot vil tegne et sandere 


* Mythes et dieux des Germains, 1939; Loki, 1948; La Saga de Hadingus, 1953. 
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billede af vor middelalderkultur, men tillige naerme de nordiske landes 
kulturary til en nationalt nuanceret enhed’. Everyone must respect 
the first of these objectives, but foreign readers cannot be blamed if they 
have little interest in the second. Future volumes of the work will be 


awaited with interest. G. Turvitze-Perre. 


There are almost no good topographical studies of English provincial 
towns (London has been better served) and yet the subject could be one 
of profound interest and value to historians. Salter’s Medieval Oxford, 
Hill’s Medieval Lincoln, and, more recently, Professor E. W. Gilbert’s 
Brighton, have pointed the way, but the book which answers all the 
questions that the economic historian or the historical geographer asks 
has yet to be written. How precisely did towns grow physically, and 
in what periods? How did new streets come into being? Who built 
them, and who financed the building of them? There is some evidence 
that municipalities erected rows of buildings, perhaps whole streets, as 
investments, and that wealthy merchants also did so at times. How were 
such physical problems as water-supply and drainage dealt with? What 
happened when towns contracted in size, as for example during the 
fifteenth century in many places? To most of these questions the Rev. 
Angelo Raine attempts no answer in Medieval York: a Topographical 
Survey based on Original Sources (London: John Murray, 1955). He begins 
with a short Introduction on the evolution of medieval York from its 
Roman origins, showing how, for example, the Roman fortress deter- 
mined certain street-lines, as well as the Minster and other features. 
Many of the street-names date from the tenth century when York was a 
large trading centre, so presumably the main lines of the street-plan had 
been laid down by that time; but Mr. Raine regards ‘ the Normans as 
the planners of the great medieval city’. Their mound enclosed 263 
acres and upon this mound the stone walls were later raised, mostly in 
the early thirteenth century. After an excellent Introduction there 
follow twenty-one chapters, each treating of a portion of the city and the 
chief buildings and streets within it. The churches are particularly well 
dealt with, much useful information being derived from the medieval 
wills. But this method of approach does not lend itself to showing the 
stages of development in the growth of the city, and the two maps at the 
end—admirable in themselves—are not sufficiently detailed to enable 
one to follow the text closely in places. There should have been several 
more maps of smaller areas, and the Introduction might well have been 
lengthened to include the author’s general conclusions about the topo- 
graphy of York down to about 1500 on the basis of his very detailed 
researches in the main text. It may seem ungrateful to say that Medieval 
York disappoints one in the last resort for lack of such a summary, but 
one feels that an opportunity has been missed for writing a valuable 
topographical study of an important city. As it is, this book will form 
the quarry for such a work in the future. There is an excellent index, 
and the list of sources (especially of the unpublished sources) is im- 
paceseve. W. G. Hosxms. 
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Professor Margaret Deanesly’s A History of Early Medieval Europe, 
476-911 (London: Methuen, 1956) is the final volume of a well-estab- 
lished series, and few would envy her the task of writing it. The wonder 
is that within the framework of a very traditional textbook pattern she 
has managed to say so much that is fresh, and has conveyed to the reader 
so much of her own interest. This does not apply, perhaps, to her 
chapters of political narrative, which seem to me unnecessarily loaded 
with names and dates that would be more palatable in chronological 
lists and genealogical tables; but the main test of such a book must be 
whether the author talks about the right things. In general, Miss 
Deanesly seems to me to do so. Her central theme is the fate of 
‘Romanitas’ in the west and the development of the autonomous civil- 
izations of barbarian Europe. Miss Deanesly is aware that much work 
has been done in recent years on the Byzantine Empire, and that searching 
questions have been asked, notably by Dr. Norman Baynes, about the 
impact of Byzantine culture upon the West. Her awareness is to be 
gauged not by the number of chapters she devotes to Byzantium but by 
her anxiety to detect Western indebtedness to Byzantium, examples of 
which can be found on almost every page. Indeed, in my view, she is a 
little too anxious. How, for example, does the presence at Lyons of 
the Breviary of Alaric betray ‘natural contacts with the Byzantine 
Mediterranean’? Nor does Miss Deanesly underestimate the impact of 
Islam upon the West, though her treatment of Islamic Spain is cursory. 
A real weakness of the book is its reluctance to attempt a broad assess- 
ment of the mass of textual, linguistic, archaeological and toponymic 
study that has been published in recent years. The barbarian successor- 
states are too seldom seen as a whole or compared with each other, too 
often treated separately. This is partly due to the way in which the book 
is planned. As a result one could not easily answer from its pages the 
great general questions about the barbarian settlements, Germanic 
institutions, the Celtic substratum (as distinct from fringe) and the 
social and economic background to pre-feudal society. Furthermore, 
her modesty sometimes leads Miss Deanesly into devoting precious pages 
to the detailed and inconclusive arguments of other scholars when all 
that was needed, in a book of this sort, was her own judgment. When 
she feels confident of her ground, as with the beginnings of the medieval 
Church, she writes easily, simply and with enviable distinction. Her 
character-sketches are often arresting: John the Scot and Hincmar are 
memorable, though of others (e.g. Alcuin and Hraban Maur) the same 
cannot be said. Problems of language are never far beneath the surface 
with the Carolingian scholars, and their claims to our attention are not 
summed up in their occasional verses. Miss Deanesly knows this, of 
course; but she cannot resist giving full scope to the minor pleasures of 
what, meaning no harm, might be called Pangur-Ban-ery, when bigger 
questions of language and transmission claim the historian’s attention. 
To sum up, Miss Deanesly has given us, as might have been expected, 
a book that at many points rises above the shortcomings implicit 
in the textbook form. Her survey is uneven, and she would be the 
last to pretend that she was equally interested in all aspects of early 
medieval life. But her picture is her own, built up over a lifetime of 
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teaching and reading, and it is impossible not to benefit from the 
instruction of so gentle and so generous a scholar. 


J. M. Watrace-Hapritt. 


Scholars who cite the capitularies of the Carolingian period do so 
from the edition of A. Boretius and V. Krause, with perhaps some 
reference to the emendations in their chronology proposed by Carlo 
De Clercq, and concern themselves very little with the actual nature of 
the texts they are using or with how they were published at the time or 
preserved for posterity. Professor F. L. Ganshof’s Wat waren de Capi- 
tularia? (Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren 
en Schone Kunsten van Belgie. Klasse der Letteren, Verhandeling No. 
22. Brussels, Paleis der Academién, 1955) does for the capitularies what 
an earlier book of his does for feudalism, by taking the capitularies as a 
whole and defining, in as precise terms as possible, exactly what they 
were. He emphasizes the point already made by Dumas, that it is their 
general purport as expressing the king’s will and not the precise wording 
of their clauses that is important; they should not therefore be subjected 
to the legalistic analysis appropriate to a text of Roman law or a piece 
of modern legislation. With few exceptions they were not drawn up by 
chancery officials according to a set formula, but were written down by 
such secretaries at the court who happened at the monient to be available. 
Some are no more than the headings of instructions for the missi dominici, 
which is one of the explanations for their frequent repetitions. No 
contemporary text of a single capitulary has come down to us, and the 
manuscript collections of them which were made in the ninth and tenth 
centuries have as yet been insufficiently studied. Professor Ganshof’s 
views are expressed with his customary conciseness and clarity, and this 
small brochure (132 pp.) will be a work essential to every student of the 
Carolingian period. The main text is in Flemish, but there is a very full 
summary in French, a list of the capitularies referred to with the modi- 
fications in their dates proposed by De Clercq and other scholars, and 
an index. P. GRIERSON. 


We welcome the third and last volume of Percy Ernst Schramm’s 
great book, Herrschaftszeichen und Staatssymbolik (Schriften der Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Stuttgart, Hiersemann, 1956), the first two volumes 
of which have already been reviewed, anfe, lxxi, 472-3. It is concerned 
in the main with crowns, whether in England, France, Austria, Castille, 
Aragon or elsewhere, whether regal or of other character, such as funerary, 
and whether intended to serve actually as crowns, or for some additional 
purpose, such as helmets or reliquaries. But other things are dealt with 
too, notably leather cases to contain crowns, or thrones, firstly, that known 
as the Cathedra of St. Peter, then Norse thrones, and then thrones in 
England and Aragon. The Norse thrones, though decorated with low 
relief carvings of a peasant type, are curiously similar in form to the 
Cathedra of St. Peter. There are also two chapters on what are really 
historical subjects, namely, one on the Latin interregnum at Constantinople 
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and another on the Polish monarchy, both based on the information 
provided by a study of the imperial insignia. The material is new in the 
sense that it has not been touched on in previous volumes, except for 
one chapter which consists of what are really second thoughts on the 
insignia of Frederick II and its importance; he and his insignia had been 
very fully examined in a previous volume. There is also a useful sum- 
mary of the book as a whole which forms a short final chapter. There is 
also a very full index. This volume appears at an opportune moment, 
for its coincides with the presentation of a great exhibition of Carolingian 
and Ottonian art at Essen, in which much of the material dealt with in the 
book was included. The sheer quality of most of the material can probably 
best be appreciated by visiting the exhibition, but its immense importance 
and interest from the direct historical as well as the art historical point of 
view is clearly conveyed by this book. It is undoubtedly an important 
book, first, because of the admirable way in which a large mass of little 
known material is collected together and published with real under- 
standing, and secondly, because of the penetrating way that historical 
lessons are drawn from the material objects. In fact, it offers an admir- 
able example of how such things can be used by the historian as docu- 
ments. Dr. Schramm and his collaborators—especially in this volume 
Albert Boeckler—are to be heartily congratulated. D. Taxsor Rice. 


Le presqw ile des caloyers: le Mont Athos, by E. Amand de Mendieta 
(Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1955) describes the history and present 
state of monasticism on the Holy Mountain, the stronghold of the 
Orthodox Church for more than a thousand years. Today the economic 
resources of Mt. Athos are much diminished and its recruits to the 
novitiate practically nil, yet it can still offer the visitor a picture of the 
different forms which monastic life may take, ranging from the solitary 
hermit to the idiorhythmic house whose members own private property. 
The author was on Mt. Athos from August to September 1949, an 
interested observer, as well as a scholar in search of manuscripts containing 
homilies of Basil of Caesarea. He gives a brief historical survey from 
the hermit settlements in the ninth century to the constitutional charter 
of 1924 which was confirmed by the Greek Government in 1926. By 
this charter all on Mt. Athos are counted as Greek subjects and the 
government of the twenty monasteries and their dependencies is based 
on a collegiate and representative system. ‘This excellent Introduction 
is amply documented by references to various sources and secondary 
authorities. The chapters which follow are virtually a diary of the 
author’s travels in the peninsula. His sympathetic, though by no 
means uncritical, pen brings to life the houses he visited—the formal and 
somewhat aristocratic Vatopedi, ‘ the Paris of Mt. Athos ’, which is one 
of the most wealthy idiorhythmic monasteries and is regarded with 
suspicion because of its adoption of the Gregorian calendar; the genial 
and hospitable Lavra, the oldest cenobitic foundation, now idiorhythmic; 
and the Russian house St. Panteleimon, which impressed him most of all, 
with its vast and empty buildings then (March 1955) housing only seventy 
monks where once there were more than 2,000, and its still beautifully 
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chanted bilingual (Old Slavonic and Greek) Office in contrast to the 
baffling rapidity of the services in the other monasteries. This lively 
account of men and scenery is punctuated by welcome explanatory 
digressions on art and architecture, liturgy, and the reception of novices 
(now all too rare). The book concludes with a chapter on the spirituality 
of Mt. Athos. Here the author is, however, open to criticism in that he 
appears to impute to Athonite monks a dualism which is almost Mani- 
chaean. It is a pity that there are no illustrations (though this may of 
course have been a matter of expense). To some extent graphic descrip- 
tion compensates for this, but it is irritating to be constantly referred in 
footnotes to excellent photographs in other, usually expensive or rare, 
works, notably those of F. Délger. There is a good bibliography with 
critical comments. O. Demus on iconography (Byzantine Mosaic Decora- 
tion, London, 1948) and E. Wellesz, Byzantine Music and Hymnography 
(O.U.P., 1949) might well be added, also for English readers R. M. French, 
The Eastern Orthodox Church (London, 1951), and the translation of B. 
Krivocheine’s article on Palamas in the Eastern Churches Quarterly, vol. 3, 
1938 (reprinted separately in 1954). The author had to be selective in 
his visits, and he does not set out to give a comprehensive account of all 
the houses and dependencies. For instance, the important Serbian 
foundation of.Chilandari is missing. So that readers who are looking 
for information on a particular house may be disappointed. But within 
its self-imposed limits this is (apart from the chapter on spirituality) one 
of the best and most reliable general works on the Holy Mountain. 
Joan M. Hussey. 


In Studien zur historisch-politischen Gedankenwelt Bruns von Querfurt 
(Minster and Cologne: Béhlau, 1956) Dr. Reinhard Wenskus continues 
a characteristic line of recent research in Germany which intends to deal 
with the thought-form of medieval chroniclers and biographers and 
emphasizes a certain contrast to an older school, mainly interested in the 
critical ascertainment of facts. Brun was a Saxon nobleman, educated 
at the cathedral school of Magdeburg together with his relative Thietmar, 
who, as bishop of Merseburg wrote a chronicle with many instructive 
observations on the dynastic policy of his time. Brun was strongly 
under the influence of asceticism, as practised by the hermits in Italy 
under the leadership of Romuald. He ended his life as missionary 
bishop among the pagan Prussians, as his hero, Adalbert of Prague, had 
done before him. For some time he belonged to the chapel of Otto III 
and remained on intimate terms with the young emperor without giving 
up the attitude of a critical observer. This circumstance has made Brun 
and his political judgment a much discussed subject of historical inquiry, 
especially since thirty years ago Professor Schramm started his new 
interpretation of the period. The author of the new book admits freely 
that no analysis of Brun’s hagiographic writings will gather sufficient 
secular content to reconstruct a political theory under his name. It is 
his main aim to define more exactly some aspects, under which Brun saw 
the political world of his day, by comparing closely his Vita Adalberti 
with its model, a Roman work, ascribed to Johannes Canaparius of the 
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reformed monastery of St. Bonifaz and St. Alexius, and by revealing a 
controversial trend implicit in the German writer’s alterations. We 
learn how Brun’s criticism of the Renovatio Romana, which goes together 
with his sympathetic study of classical literature, is bound up with his 
deep allegiance to Magdeburg as the centre of the northern mission. 
There are some interesting observations on Brun’s use of terms like 
Germania and Theutones to describe the territorial centre and the leading 
people of the Ottonian monarchy. Dr. Wenskus differentiates convinc- 
ingly Brun’s Criticism of Otto’s III and Henry’s II politics from the new 
ecclesiastical attitude towards the monarchy, which became possible only 
after Cardinal Humbert’s distinction between regnum and sacerdotium. 
The book ends with a useful bibliography on sixteen pages; but a 
stronger concentration in the main chapters—for instance in the quota- 
tions and discussions of other authors’ opinions and formulations—would 
have made the appreciation of the book’s results easier. 
Hans LiEsBEscHtz. 


In exile the former queen of Italy, Marie José, has turned to writing 
the history of the house into which she married in 1930. The first 
volume of La Maison de Savoie (Paris: Albin Michel, 1956) takes the 
narrative from the origins to the end of the fourteenth century, allotting 
most space to the careers of the Conte Verde and the Conte Rosso; a 
second volume is to be devoted to Amadeus VIII. Though much 
conscientious reading among a fair range of secondary authorities has gone 


to the making of this book, it cannot be said to bring new information 
about its important theme. There are a number of slips, particularly in 
the treatment of affairs outside Savoy, and in her eagerness to tell a story 
the authoress gives more credence to the fifteenth-century chroniclers 
than they deserve. But in one way this book may deepen our under- 
standing of the remarkable successes of the dynasty of Savoy. Dis- 
counting, as quite unconsciously it does, the strain of shrewd political 
premeditation on which the professional historians have commonly 
fastened, it brings artlessly into relief those ideal elements which were 
capable of turning the behaviour of fourteenth-century rulers along paths 
not adequately to be described in terms of Realpolitik alone. The book 
is generously supplied with genealogical tables and illustrations ; the 
preface by Benedetto Croce must be almost the last thing he wrote. 
H. S. OrFier. 


In Das kirchliche Benefizialwesen Schwedens wabrend des Méittelalters 
(Rattshistoriskt Bibliotek Fjarde Bandet), Hr. Ivar Nylander sets out to 
give an account of ecclesiastical benefices, which he defines as the 
economic side of ecclesiastical offices, in Sweden.down to 1347. His 
method of fulfilling this task has been to collect and arrange under 
appropriate headings the regulations on this subject that are to be found 
in the Roman Canon Law, Swedish synodal statutes and the various 
collections of Swedish Volkrecht.. He deals successively with the bishops, 
the cathedral clergy—canons and vicars—and with the parochial clergy; 
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and in two final chapters considers tithes and other sources of revenue, 
such as the bishop’s procurations and the fees due on various occasions 
to the parish priests. The reader who has the patience to work through 
the mass of detail thus assembled will learn many interesting facts about 
the church of medieval Sweden. He will find, for example, that the right 
of presenting to many parochial livings belonged to the peasants who had 
built the church, and their heirs. The arrangements with regard to the 
division of tithes are particularly interesting, as the system in force was 
a combination of the threefold and fourfold divisions, according to which 
the priest received a third of the tithes and the remaining two-thirds were 
then shared equally between the bishop, the church fabric and the poor. 
It seems that portions of the tithes, especially that due to the bishop, might 
be assigned to monasteries, cathedral prebends, &c., but there is little 
evidence of parish churches being appropriated as they were in France 
and England. Hr. Nylander’s interest hardly goes beyond the law. He 
records what rules the various authorities laid down and often points out 
in what respects Swedish customs differed from those in other countries, 
but he seems indifferent to consequences. Thus he makes no attempt to 
consider the effects of the financial system on the personnel of the clergy 
or on the relations between the clergy and the laity, nor is the adequacy 
of the income of the various grades of ecclesiastics ever discussed. Hr. 
Nylander, indeed, avoids conclusions of any sort and brings his book 
abruptly to an end with the last piece of information on the last item of 
clerical income, burial fees. It may be added that Hr. Nylander has been 
at pains not to over-tax either the memory or the intelligence of his 
readers; the book abounds in references to what has been said a few 
pages previously and in explanations of the obvious. 
KATHLEEN L. Woop-LEGu. 


After some specialized studies on the history of medieval Livonia * 
Dr. Vilho Niitemaa has now published a more general work on medieval 
history, Das Strandrecht in Nordeuropa im Mittelalter (Helsinki: Annales 
Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, ser. B, xciv, 1955). His material, 
however, is mainly drawn from the Baltic and Hanseatic orbit. Both 
England and Scotland are only mentioned incidentally, and then only in 
so far as they appear in the Hanseatic documents; and the only authorities 
on English medieval history quoted are Stenton’s Amglo-Saxon England 
and Trevelyan’s History of England. On the other hand, the author has 
made good use of the wealth of printed and unprinted documentary 
material relating to the Hanse, and in particular its relations with Scan- 
dinavia, and has drawn an instructive picture of the development of the 
law of shipwreck and salvage, an important issue in Baltic trade and 
diplomacy, from the time of the crusades to the early sixteenth century. 
Originally the inhabitants of the shore kept all salvage as their property; 
later they could merely claim a certain proportion as their reward; at the 
end of the period they only received comparatively small wages for their 
participation in the salvage work. Thus the security of maritime trade 
increased throughout this period. But this issue itself was part of the 


1 Ante, \xvi. 432-3; Ixviii. 683-9. 
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struggle over the control of, and commercial supremacy in, northern 
Europe, especially in Denmark and Sweden. The Hanse towns attempted 
to extend their privileges in the north, and these attempts were resisted 
by the Scandinavian rulers: the sections dealing with this conflict are 
for the general reader the most important parts of the book. It seems 
strange, however, that the author, with his wide knowledge of Baltic 
history, has so little to say about the rise of the Dutch and the causes of 
their successful penetration into the Baltic, in spite of all Hanseatic efforts 
at excluding them: at one point (p. 332) he even suggests that this rise 
was due to the activities of Danish privateers who made the sea-routes 
to Liibeck dangerous. It also seems doubtful whether the changes in 
the law of salvage outlined above were really due to the growth of 
humanitarian ideas inherent in the occidental Christian conception (as 
alleged on p. 402), or rather to the requirements of expanding trade 
controlled by a league of towns based on an inland sea: exactly as the 
Roman empire had enforced similar principles in the Mediterranean. 

F. L. CarsrEn. 


‘ This is the first collection of documents dealing with all aspects of 
Mediterranean commerce in the Middle Ages to appear in translation in a 
modern language.’ ‘This initial sentence of the preface to Medieval Trade 
in the Mediterranean World, edited by Robert S. Lopez and Irving W. 
Raymond (New York: Columbia University Press and London: Cum- 
berlege, 1955) describes exactly the purpose of this publication. It also 
introduces us to some of its limitations. Like all collections of trans- 
lated sources it is primarily a work for the non-specialist teacher and 
the student. A second limitation arises from the authors’ anxiety to 
exclude anything that was already accessible elsewhere in an English 
translation. Out of the 208 texts included here only four have been 
available hitherto to an English reader. There may have existed sound 
practical reasons for this decision, but some of the omissions are regret- 
table. Thus documents illustrating Italian activity in medieval England 
are almost entirely left out. The majority of the extracts has been taken 
from business documents, while comparatively little use has been made 
of official records. But within these limits the editors have made a good 
selection. Seventeen documents are translated from unpublished originals, 
but they do not call for special comment. One of the aims of the editors 
has been to illustrate the rich variety of the available printed sources. 
Italian documents predominate, as was to be expected, but there is also 
a sprinkling of Spanish, South French, Dalmatian and Arabic texts. 
The translations seem well done and are adequately annotated. An 
excellent bibliography is appended. Professor Lopez has provided 
admirable Introductions to each section, brief, clear and authoritative. 
Part of the volume is devoted to different types of business documents. 
Some of these sections, with their learned prefaces, are little masterpieces. 
For example, the chapters on insurance or on the commenda contract (with 
two earliest known Venetian examples of 1072-3) provide an excellent 
introduction to these subjects. Other sections deal with particular 
aspects of merchant’s life and activity, the routine problems as well as 
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the miseries and perils.’ We get interesting glimpses of ordinary business 
practices including some that are normally shrouded in decent obscurity. 
At the city of Siena non-merchants were charged interest for 
exchange loans at double the rate extracted from business men (1260). A 
French wine dealer must pay interest on the unpaid arrears of a mercantile 
debt ‘ because he has delayed payment more than he should have’. 
Many documents make fascinating reading. A semi-bankrupt Genoese 
trying to regain his fortunes in the Portuguese service writes to his im- 
patient creditors about his voyages to tropical Africa. Arab merchants 
are trying to look after the interests of their Pisan associates during one 
of the recurrent expulsions of Italians from Tunisia (¢. 1201). An Italian 
money-lender describes one of the periodic seizures of Italian usurers by 
the French Government: the king has threatened, as a form of blackmail, 
to deport all Italians to Champagne where the fairs have sadly declined 
(1330). The great banking firm of the Bonsignori pleads eloquently 
(but in vain) for a moratorium in its native city of Siena (1298). This is 
not only a very learned, but a spirited and imaginative work. 


E. B. Frype. 


Walsingham, like Glastonbury, enjoyed a great reputation in the 
Middle Ages as a place of pilgrimage. Also like Glastonbury, there 
was, in its reputation, a strange mixture of fact and fiction, of truth and 
superstition. The Rev. J. C. Dickinson, in a small but scholarly book, 
The Shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham (Cambridge University Press, 1956) 
has attempted to sort out the true from the false and to give us an his- 
torical account of this famous priory. This he is well able to do since 
he has, for some years, made a special study of Augustinian houses and 
knows where to look and what to look for. In the first half of the book 
Mr. Dickinson describes the foundation of the priory in or about the 
year 1153 (and not, as the older books say, 1061 or ‘in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor ’. though it was preceded by a shrine in honour 
of the Virgin, built a few years previously). Walsingham thus came 
into existence in a quiet way much like any other Augustinian house, 
and it did not become a centre of pilgrimage until considerably later. 
During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the reputation of the 
priory increased by leaps and bounds; and at the time of the dissolution 
it ranked very high, though it had failed in its attempt to acquire abbatial 
status. Many kings and queens visited the shrine, and more humble 
pilgrims (including the very critical Erasmus) from many parts of the 
country. When the end became imminent the prior had great hopes of 
saving the place (had not Henry VIII been there barefoot as a pilgrim 
to offer a necklace of great value to Our Lady?); but it was not to be, 
and this famous shrine went the way of all the religious houses. In the 
second part of this volume, the author deals with the archacological 
evidence of the very scanty remains, with the seals and pilgrims’ badges 
and brooches which have survived and with a few other relics; and the 
book ends with a number of handsome and informative illustrations. 


Jous R. H. Moorman. 
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The principal section of volume xxxvi of the Publications of the Bedford- 
shire Historical Record Society (The Society, Streatley near Luton, Beds.) is 
given up to Mr. H. P. R. Finberg’s study of the Gostwicks of Willington, 
whose origins are traced tentatively from a William de Gostwyc who 
figured as a juror in a manorial inquiry in 1262, and certainly from a John 
Gostwick who flourished ¢. 1460-1512, they being of yeoman stock, who 
then, thanks to the said John, improved their position in Bedfordshire, 
where they continued to flourish until the second decade of the eighteenth 
century, with a Devonshire branch continuing to the present day. This 
is precisely the kind of monograph of which very many are yet needed 
before any reasonably accurate picture of the gentry of England can be 
drawn; a quite ordinary family playing undistinguished but useful parts 
in the life both of county and country. That Mr. Finberg only succeeds 
in reconstructing the family pedigree prior to the latter part of the 
fifteenth century by the aid of a good deal of conjecture, is not surprising, 
and some of his suppositions err on the generous side as when he says 
(p. 48) that an eighteen years’ interval between two appearances of a name 
is not too long to rule out the presumption that the same person is 
referred to in each case; and when (p. 52) he allots a span of as much as 
sixty-five years to each generation in a series of eight. The story of how 
John Gostwick secured entrance into Wolsey’s household and on the 
strength of this after some years asked for and was granted a coat of 
arms, which is one convenient way of saying the family, from being 
yeomen, were now gentry, is, like the subsequent history of the family, 
well documented. Mr. A. J. Dickens contributes a most interesting 
supplement to Mr. Finberg’s article entitled, ‘ Estate and Household 
Management in Bedfordshire ¢. 1540’, based on a Gostwick document 
now in the Folger Library in Washington. Giapys Scorr THOMSON. 


The precise character of a category of peasants called ‘ narocznicy ’ in 
thirteenth-century Polish sources has for long exercised the ingenuity of 
scholars. The term occurs in southern and western Poland. Attempts 
have been made to connect this mysterious group with the early Polish 
penal law or with the arrangements for the defence of frontier fortresses. 
Professor K. Tymieniecki in his study of ‘ “‘ Narocznicy” in the do- 
manial system’ (Narocynicy w gospodarstwie feudalnym, Poznanskie Towar- 
zystwo Przyjaciol Nauk, wydzial historii i nauk spolecznych, vol. xvii, 
fasc. 3, Poznan, 1955), offers a purely economic explanation. The present 
reviewer found his argument entirely convincing. The position of this 
peasant group can be properly understood only if it is treated as a stage 
in the transition from an old system of primitive renders in kind (e.g. 
partly in honey) to an economy orientated towards an expanding market 
for agricultural produce. The author bases his conclusions on the one 
group of texts where the services of ‘ narocznicy ’ are described in some 
detail. On the estates of the Cistercian monastery of Trzebnica in 
Silesia between 1203 and 1208 ‘ narocznicy ’ paid rents in money graded 
according to the number of plough oxen or horses possessed by each of 
them. The differences in the number of beasts reflected probably varia- 
tions in the size of holdings. This method of assessment differentiates 
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sharply ‘narocznicy’ from groups of older origin whose dues and 
services were assessed on households. The new mode of assessment by 
plough animals, better adapted to an expanding agrarian economy, is the 
vital feature of the tenure of ‘ narocznicy’. Payment of rents in money 
is less significant and the author considers it possible that originally they, 
too, might have rendered rents in kind. The new, strictly agrarian 
method of assessment, was also applied to another peasant group, ‘ hos- 
pites ’, who became numerous in the thirteenth century. But there were 
important differences between the two groups. In all probability 
“ narocznicy ’ represent an earlier development, uninfluenced by foreign 
usages. On the estates of Trzebnica men bearing this name were of free 
descent and of obviously Polish origin. Their families appear to have 
been established on the same holdings for a considerable time and had a 
strong title to their land. ‘ Hospites’ were of mixed descent, including 
former slaves and strangers, and the terms of their tenure were much 
influenced later on by the German colonists. More significant still, they 
were burdened more heavily than ‘ narocznicy’, but in a fashion that 
points to a fairly late origin of their tenure. On the estates of Trzebnica 
“ hospites ’ owed in 1204 rents in wheat, rye and oats. These were not 
typical peasant crops (the peasants depended especially on millet) and the 
considerable quantities required of the ‘ hospites ’ by their monastic lord 
were clearly intended for sale by the abbey. Moderate rents in money 
preceded here heavier renders in commercially profitable corn destined 
for sale. None of the other texts where ‘ narocznicy’ are mentioned 
conflicts with the author’s conclusions. Finally, he has been able to 
offer a satisfactory etymological explanation of their name. This brief 
summary cannot do justice to the wealth of information about the early 
Polish society contained in this masterly monograph. Like all the work 
of Professor Tymieniecki, his book is immensely learned and displays 
great subtlety of argument combined with wise and balanced judgement. 
E. B. Frye. 


The continued activity of the French School at Rome has recently 
been reflected in the publication (under the editorship of M. G. Mollat) 
of a fourth fascicule based on the registers of Gregory XI (Lettres 
secrétes et curiales du Pape Grégoire XI (1370-1378) relatives a la France 
(Paris: de Boccard, 1955, fasc. 4)). M. Mollat has found much additional 
material in the series of Avignon registers. For, as is well known, the 
earlier editor, L. Mirot, worked only from the Vatican series. But 
beyond that M. Mollat has found new material in the Vatican registers 
which Mirot might have been expected to include. There are, for 
example, in this supplementary fascicule letters concerned with the 
employment of French troops in Italy, of captains such as Enguerrand 
de Coucy and soldiers of fortune from the Limousin, Languedoc and 
Dauphiné. M. Mollat also prints a wide selection of abstracted letters 
which are taken up with the administration of Italy by French cardinals 
and other officers in the papal service. Here are men like Cardinal 
Anglicus Grimoard or Cardinal Peter d’Estaing seen at work in Italy 
through papal eyes. The story of the papal government has too 
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frequently been seen from the Italian point of view. The opprobrium 
felt by the inhabitants of Perugia or Florence for the papal administration 
is notorious. By using papal sources it can be seen that many of the 
Italian claims were exaggerated. The Florentines made a great song 
about the number of positions in the Papal States held by Frenchmen in 
the years after 1375. In fact, it seems doubtful whether the number 
exceeded a dozen. As with the contemporary holders of alien bene- 
fices in England, the number of offenders is out of proportion to the 
amount of hostility they caused. The full story of the Italian chapter 
in the history of Gregory’s reign, however, as the editor of his register 
reminds us, awaits the publication of the results of the researches of M. 
Glénisson in the Italian archives themselves. Special interest attaches 
to the letters which cast light on the personality of Gregory XI. For 
here too there will have to be some revision of the views set forth by the 
Italian writers like St. Catherine of Siena. The papal letters now pub- 
lished support the view first advanced by Mgr. A. Mercati in 1935. 
Gregory was not, it appears, so strikingly lacking in will-power as the 
Saint often asserts. There are plenty of signs of energy and persistence 
and understanding. In 1372 he saw through Andrea Doria. The 
defeat of Rubiera did not daunt him. He kept up the spirits of those 
who had lost the battle by announcing the arrival of reinforcements. 
The astuteness of the pope is shown by his action in March 1373. While 
he seemed to take seriously the Visconti proposals for peace, he was 
ordering the strengthening of the garrisons of papal troops round 
Piacenza, Mantua and Bologna. Again, Gregory does not seem to have 
shirked the task of supervising his lieutenants closely. The pope gave 
technical military and legal advisers to Cardinal d’Estaing and finally 
replaced him by Cardinal Néellet on 28 November 1373 (No. 3241). 
Similarly Gregory kept a hold over Gerard de Puy by appointing a council 
of advisers to work with him. Gerard was given strict instructions not 
to tamper with the terms of the pacts already entered into by Cardinal 
Cabassole with Spoleto. An incidental interest attaches to the letters 
which refer to Sir John Hawkwood and to the employment of English 
troops in the papal service. These letters may be usefully set beside the 
abstracts already published in the Calendar of Papal Letters (vol. iv). 
Something can be added to the accounts of this professional soldier of 
fortune given by J. Temple-Leader and G. Marcotti (Sir Jobn Hawkwood, 
Story of a Condottiere; London, 1889) and by F. Gaup (‘ The Condottiere 
John Hawkwood ’, History, xxiii (1938-9), 305-21). Hawkwood, among 
other officers, is reproved for listening to Visconti overtures and for 
thinking in terms of making peace. He is told to act vigorously against 
the enemy in April 1373 (Nos. 2911, 2914, 2921). The most pressing 
factor on the papal side was the lack of regular pay. Gregory no doubt 
hoped to hold Hawkwood himself by such inducements as the grant of a 
hostel in Bologna (Nos. 2982, 2984). It is interesting to find that the 
English troops who had entered the papal service from the Milanese in 
1372 were more highly paid than the French who tried in vain to obtain 
the same treatment. Even so, in May 1373 the pope was urging the 
English forces (who had helped to win the battle of Montechiaro) not to 
return to Boulogne as they wanted to do but to stay on in the papal 
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service. No wonder the pope was begging men like Thomas Hatfield, 
bishop of Durham to come out and help him in 1371. No wonder that 
(in 1372-3) he was trying to revive the payment of papal tenths in 
England. Finally a slip is worth noting. In the preface (p. iii) the refer- 
ENCES, 3011, 3014, 3021, 3036, 3057 should read 2911, 2914, &c. 

J. R. L. Hicurrexp. 


In La fille au grand coeur: étude sur Jeanne d’ Are (Bijdragen van het 
Institut voor Middeeleeuwse Geschiedenis der Rijks-Universiteit te 
Utrecht, xxviii; Groningen, Wolters, 1955) D. Th. Enklaar and R. R. 
Post publish three essays which examine current theories about Joan of 
Arc. In the first Dr. Enklaar sets out to prove, against the contrary 
contention, that Joan was illiterate. This involves a close examination 
of her letters, both for the diplomatic employed throughout as well as 
for the subscription ‘ Jehanne ’ occurring in three which can be accepted 
as genuine. The author sets considerable store by the resemblance he 
detects between Joan’s letters and the royal letters close. There is, he 
thinks, evidence to suggest that she actually dictated or at least spoke 
certain phrases of the letters attributed to her, but that the writing itself 
and the general form and drafting must be due to the ‘ clercs escripvans 
ses lectres’ who did so in good chancery style. As for the ‘ signatures’, 
the clerks followed the practice of the French chancery whereby the 
king’s secretaries were authorized not indeed to counterfeit Charles’s 
signature, but to affix a conventional one: hence theit title seerétaires de la 
main. ‘The subscription ‘ Jehanne’ must be a signature of this type. 
The argument would be more complete if we had any known authentic 
script of the Maid herself with which to test the signature. The lack of 
it may, of course, support Dr. Enklaar’s thesis, but it can also work the 
other way, and palaeographers may not be so certain after all that the 
‘ Jehanne’ shown in the appended illustration is a convention. But 
more important in the long run than any such consideration is her own 
statement, made though it was under agonizing circumstances, that she 
could neither read nor write; and there the matter might have been left, 
had it not been for her Maleissye descendants, anxious to prove that she 
had learned her letters between the time of her arrival at Chinon and her 
imprisonment. In the second essay ‘ Jeanne d’Arc Démonolatre?’ 
Dr. Enklaar employs much learning and ingenuity to demolish a thesis, 
held by few serious historians, that certain contemporaries saw in Joan 
the incarnation of a Celtic deity and that she became the centre of a 
demoniac cult. This is to apply to Joan, in the face of all the published 
evidence, a thesis advanced some thirty years ago by a few anthropologists 
who made great play with the ‘ Tree of the Fairies ’ at Domrémy; and 
the author has no difficulty in proving how laboriously mistaken is this 
reading of the questions and answers at her interrogation. Even 
stranger is the theme of the last essay which relates to a theory, revived 
in 1952, that Joan was a bastard of Queen Isabeau and the Duke of 
Orleans (murdered on 23 November 1407) and, as such, was never 
burnt at Rouen. Dr. Post shows that this idea of Joan’s 
first appeared in Villaret’s edition (1764) of Pére Anselme’s L’ Histoire 
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géntalogique et chronologique de la Maison de France. In the former edition 
it is stated that the queen gave birth in 1407 (10 November) to a son 
who received the name of Philip, but who died soon after being born. In 
1764 and after Philip was replaced by Joan. ‘ C’était a l’époque ov la 
Pucelle de Voltaire était en vogue.’ The bastardy and the avoidance of 
burning hang, naturally enough, together, but if there are still people 
who believe either, Dr. Post will not fail to disillusion them. Joan was 
indeed burnt. E. F. Jacos. 


The influence of Erfurt upon later medieval philosophy and theology 
is well brought out by Dr. Ludger Meier, O.F.M., in his Die Werke des 
Erfurter Kartdusers Jakob von Jiiterbog in ibrer Handschriftlichen Oberlieferung 
(Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, 
Band xxxvii, Heft 5; Munster: Aschendorff, 1955). Jakob von Jiiterbog, 
1381-1465, was a Cistercian monk of the monastery of Paradies near 
Meseritz in Poland, whom his convent sent (1420) to the university of 
Cracow to study theology. Here he reached the doctorate in 1432 and 
returning became abbot of his House. In 1441 he went to the Council of 
Basel and shortly afterwards joined the Carthusian Order, entering the 
monastery of St. Salvator in Erfurt, where for the next twenty-two years 
he wrote large numbers of treatises and sermons, of an ascetic and moral 
kind. Erfurt, as Paul Lehmann has pointed out, has notable libraries. 
The Charterhouse, in point of fact not represented in the theological 
faculty of the university, had a rich collection of itsown. One interesting 
point about Jakob is that most of his moral and theological treatises 
date from his Charterhouse days: there are few from his Cracow period. 
Fr. Meier prints a contemporary list of his work from a Wolfenbiittel 
manuscript, then gives full particulars of the whereabouts of each of the 
known treatises. ‘Though they are mainly in German libraries, English 
scholars will note the occurrence of the Bodleian Codex Hamilton 35. 
The Hamilton collection consists mainly of the Erfurt Charterhouse 
manuscripts. When the French took Erfurt in October 1806, the 
monastic libraries (particularly SS. Peter and Paul and the Salvatorberg) 
were spoiled, and by good fortune a pupil of Sir William Hamilton was 
later able to acquire the fine Erfurt group for the Bodleian. One can 
understand why this comparatively small centre, according to the Wolfen- 
biittel Codex 321, was compared to Athens and lauded as ‘ raising aloft 
not only Thuringia but the whole of the rest of Germany in science and 
morals ’. E. F. Jacos. 


The possessions of the archbishop of Gniezno (the primate of 
Poland) and of his cathedral chapter have been estimated at 0-4 per cent. 
of the territory of the Polish kingdom in 1771. The history of this 
immense estate in the last three centuries of the independent kingdom of 
Poland can be reconstructed in much detail. It could provide the 
subject for a very interesting and important publication. The study by 
J. Topolski of the development of this property between 1500 and 1795 
(Rozwdj Latyfundium Arcybiskupstwa Gniegniehskiego od XVI do XVIII 
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Wieku, Poznati: Poznariskie Towarzystwo Przyjaciol Nauk, 1955) ‘is, 
however, a limited and unexciting book. It.enumerates and briefly des- 
cribes all the properties of the archbishop and the chapter, mentioning 
all the changes between the survey of 1512 and the confiscation of the 
entire property by the Prussian Government in 1796. This description 
is amply illustrated with maps and tables and it will probably never need 
to be done again. Certain economic and social trends are also discussed, 
but detailed explanation and comment is chiefly restricted to the second 
half of the eighteenth century. We are promised a fuller discussion of 
the more fundamental problems in the later publications of the author. 
It is to be hoped that he will give us there a more balanced picture of 
the economic and social conditions than the present book provides. 
This first instalment does contain some interesting things. The size of 
the archiepiscopal property underwent very little change during these 
three centuries: its vast endowments were entirely the legacy of the 
Middle Ages. But the amount of land under cultivation fluctuated 
sharply. A slight decline began in the early decades of the seventeenth 
century, followed by a disastrous shrinkage as result of the wars, famines 
and epidemics in the ’fifties and ’sixties. As the surveys of 1685 and 
1738 show, recovery was very slow. Until the last quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century direct domanial exploitation was the rule. The arch- 
bishop’s demesne formed the core of each estate surrounded by a ring of 
peasant settlements which provided the servile labour needed for its 
cultivation. There was a certain amount of commutation of labour 
services, some surplus land might be leased for rents to peasants, here and 
there rent-paying tenants were established in some numbers (mainly in 
new settlements). As early as 1725 one entire complex of estates (on the 
border of Great Poland and Pomerania) was leased collectively to all the 
peasants. But until about 1770 all these deviations from the domanial 
system did not amount to much. Thereafter progress was speedy in 
more advanced territories, like Great Poland (Wielkopolska), but some 
districts lagged far behind (especially the so-called principality of Lowicz, 
the greatest compact block of archiepiscopal estates). Several demesnes 
were leased to peasants. New settlements were created, inhabited 
entirely by rent-paying tenants. But demesnes retained by the arch- 
bishop were exploited more effectively and partial commutation of labour 
services left the remaining servile peasants more burdened with work 
for their lord than ever before. While the last decades of the eighteenth 
century were undoubtedly a period of economic progress, only a part of 
the peasantry was allowed to profit from it. E. B. Fryve. 


In publishing vol. iv, ‘ Strengthened Maturity ’, of his History of the 
Foundation and Rise of the Collegium Trilingue Lovaniense, 1317-15 50 (Louvain: 
Bibliothéque de l’Université, 1955) Professor Henry de Vocht brings to 
a conclusion a labour of love and a work of great erudition. His diffi- 
culties in dealing with the college’s history were great, as already noted 
(ante, xx. 281); the establishment of lists of students is even harder for 
the period here dealt with, for the documentary materials directly refer- 
ring to the college are largely missing for the presidencies of Nicolas van 
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der Borch (1539-44) and John Reynders (1544-1559). In general the 
names of great men seem fewer in these decades; there are, of course, 
many sons of the college who were important in their own day as lawyers, 
theologians, antiquaries and teachers; and some few whose contribution 
was to be of more lasting importance, such as the theologian Lindanus 
and the botanist Clusius; among the ‘ adventitious hearers ’ in the 1540s 
was Mark Fugger (p. 431). Of particular interest to the English reader 
are the careful accounts here given of the Spaniard Francisco de Enzinas, 
Dryander (pp. 143-51), who taught Greek at Cambridge for a time at 
the end of his life; and of the sojourns in Louvain of Roger Ascham 
and others, both Protestant and Catholic (pp. 279-94, 422-8). A good 
deal of space is taken up with an examination of the legal action taken 
against the college by its professor of Greek, Rescius, whose protracted 
attempts to disrupt the finances of the Trilingue do not seem materially 
to have upset the regularity of the teaching programme; the most 
celebrated of the professors of this period was the Latinist Peter Nannius. 
The author in his epilogue gives a tantalizing glimpse (pp. 444-7) of the 
later fortunes of the college. The volume concludes with several 
valuable Appendices, of which no. viii, ‘a synoptical view of the work 
and the influence of the college’, listing staff, visitors, friends and 
students under each of the presidents, greatly facilitates the use of the 
work as a whole. Denys Hay. 





It is no platitude to say that it is impossible to write about the Re- 
naissance, or about French medieval history, language and literature, 
without referring to Estienne Pasquier, and Miss D. Thickett’s Béblio- 
graphie des euvres d’Estienne Pasquier (Geneva: Droz, 1956) ought to be 
welcome. It is doubtful, however, whether this was the best way of 
making Pasquier’s work more easily accessible. The Introduction might 
have been expanded and published by itself. It covers the history of the 
publication of Pasquier’s signed works, and has a section on anonymous 
works which includes essays in attribution not to be found elsewhere. 
The full treatment accorded to translations of the anti-Jesuit works in 
Protestant countries is new. The bulk of the book is taken up by what 
looks at first sight like a complete list of editions and manuscripts. The 
Recherches and the Lettres are for the general reader, the juridical and 
polemical writings for the specialist. The list shows at a glance their 
relative popularity in the past. For close reference, however, it has not 
been compiled with sufficient care. There is a reproduction of the 
frontispiece of every edition of every work, but the paper is not of the 
right quality for clarity, and no indication as to scale is given. Some 
are life size, some smaller and some larger than life. No. 10 must come 
from Drummond of Hawthornden’s unique copy, but the ink inscription 
recording its history has been obliterated, whereas in other cases the most 
prominent feature is the library stamp. Names of foreign libraries are 
sometimes given in the language of the country (the obvious course), 
but sometimes in French translation. Misprints are numerous. The 
compiler seems neither to have visited Scotland not to have consulted 
librarians there. A list of additions and corrections from that country 
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may perhaps serve as a warning to anyone who is inclined to regard this 
bibliography as complete. 1. Add ‘ Edinburgh Signet Library’. 12. 
For ‘U.C. 34’. read ‘V*.C. 34’. 15. Delete ‘ Edinburgh University 
Library *E. 15. 28”. 15. For ‘D. 20 a’ read‘ D. 204.1’. 16. Add 
* Aberdeen University Library X. 23. 67’. 17. Add ‘ National Library 
of Scotland, Newbattle 4126’. 34. For ‘D. 19” read‘D. 1.9’. 185. 
Add ‘ National Library of Scotland, Newbattle 4116’ and ‘ Edinburgh, 
New College’. 186. Add‘ Edinburgh, New College’. There are other 
books in Scotland in private hands. M. Dominica LEGGE. 


Dr. R. M. Kingdon, of Massachusetts, has made an intensive study 
from archival and other material of the eighty-eight Calvinist missionary 
ministers whose despatch to France from Geneva is recorded in the 
registers of the Genevan Company of Pastors between 1555 and 1562. 
He has woven around them a very readable investigation of the develop- 
ment of French Calvinism during these years: Geneva and the Coming of 
the Wars of Religion in France, 133s-1563 (Travaux d’Humanisme et 
Renaissance, xxii; Geneva: Droz, 1956). This is an erudite and careful 
work which, while not, it would seem, adding anything new in substance 
to our understanding of the matter, fills out and illuminates many aspects 
of the scene in an interesting and stimulating way. Dr. Kingdon finds 
and illustrates the existence of a close and strong Genevan control 
persisting throughout the period, so that even after the creation of the 
French national synod and the national hierarchy of colloquies and 
provincial synods, local difficulties were frequently referred direct to 
Geneva. He stresses the continuation of ‘international’ Genevan 
inspiration alongside the semi-democratic organization of the individual 
churches and the nationalist sentiments of the French Calvinist Church 
as awhole. Yet it must be remembered that Calvin was after all French 
and Geneva foreign only in a political sense. The involvement of the 
Calvinist movement and Calvinist ministers in the Tumult of Amboise, 
in the mobilization of an army for Condé, and in the support of the war, 
once it had broken out, all with Geneva as a definite organizing centre, 
is made unmistakably clear. Calvin himself might deplore riots and 
violence and dislike war but he was not a modern pacifist and, in Dr. 
Kingdon’s words in regard to the first War of Religion, ‘ he accepted 
and supported religious war in exceedingly realistic ways’, Geneva 
becoming an arsenal for French Calvinism. Many other points of 
interest emerge. The increase in the number of pastors sent to France 
in 1557, 1558, and 1559 is attributable not so much to French demand 
as to enlarged Genevan supply in the shape of ‘ several dozen’ ministers 
exiled from Berne. The sections on the press in Geneva and the working 
of the censorship there are very informative. There is an interesting 
reference to discussions in the Montauban Synod of 1561 on the office of a 
magistrate with possible relation to Beza’s work De Hereticis (pp. 86-7). 
All in all, this book makes it impossible to maintain that Calvin and the 
Genevan pastors stood aside from French Calvinist affairs after the com- 
pletion of the national organization or that they did not whole-heartedly 
support Condé’s war-like exploitation of Calvinist resources. In his 
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final paragraphs the author seems to view the whole question of the 
French religious wars somewhat over-simply as a matter of an ‘ ideo- 
logical’ revolution in the cause of liberty, and the modern parallels he 
suggests will not perhaps be found historically convincing by everyone. 
H. O. EveNNetT. 


The Squire and his Relations, by Esmé Wingfield-Stratford (London: 
Cassell, 1956) presents in a clear narrative, aided by a variety of illustra- 
tions, the story of that peculiar English product known as the squirearchy 
So far, so good. The story is based on wide reading and although regret 
must be felt for the absence of any serious attempt to elucidate the 
economic significance of the farm and account books mentioned (p. 77) 
the author must not be blamed for not doing what he did not set out to 
do. What inevitably detracts from his successive pictures of the squire 
down the ages is that he supplies a background of controversial general- 
izations with the assumption that such are evidence in themselves, with 
no hint on what they are founded nor that entirely opposite opinions 
exist. Totake but one example. He writes (p. 83) of ‘ political wreckers 
such as Hampden’ who ‘ were able to work up a flaming grievance out 
of the inhabitants being required to contribute a penny to the upkeep of 
a naval defence which, according to them, was the exclusive concern of 
the coastal districts’. The inhabitants could at least plead that for that 
particular burden to be thrown on the maritime counties was to a great 
extent implicit in the acts of the privy council under Elizabeth. Un- 
fortunately too many similar statements and opinions which, to say the 


least, are open to contradiction pervade the book and largely destroy its 
value as a piece of social history. Grapys Scorr THOMSON. 


Dr. D. M. Barratt’s useful edition of Ecclesiastical Terriers of Warwick- 
shire Parishes, vol. i (Dugdale Society Publications, vol. xxii: London, 
Cumberlege, for the Society, 1955) is to be welcomed as virtually the 
first in the field. The first of two volumes, this contains the terriers of 
the rural deanery of Warwick and Kineton, arranged alphabetically by 
parishes, as far as Lighthorne, an Introduction and well compiled indices 
of persons and places and of subjects. The text consists wholly of careful 
and methodical transcriptions, the weakest feature of which is the 
reiterated rendering of the definite article as the obsolete second person 
plural. This substitution of ‘ y’ for ‘th’ is even more dangerous and no 
less repugnant when it results in ‘ that’ being transcribed as ‘ yt ’ (p. 33) 
and elsewhere also the text could have been improved by the extension of 
common abbreviations. The Introduction comprehends not only the 
diplomatic of glebe terriers and a description of the ones here edited, but 
has also discussions of the sources of clerical income and the use of terriers 
as a source for agricultural history, in the course of which much of the 
subject-matter of the text is extracted for the convenience of the reader. 
This seems to be mistaken policy, for the transcriptions could well have 
been left to the perusal of the student, while the editor concentrated 
on his proper and essential task of exposing the diplomatic of the docu- 
ments concerned. The danger that an editor may neglect this task 
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in favour of broader discussions in which his judgment is immature and 
inexpert is exemplified here. Dr. Barratt seems not to understand that 
glebe terriers form only one group amidst a great mass of similar terriers 
and field-books used in the course of everyday conveyancing and estate 
business. Consequently, he is persuaded that there were few, if any, 
glebe terriers, and these imperfect, before their registration commenced 
in 1571, exaggerates the importance of glebe terriers as a source for 
agricultural history and neglects to warn the reader that Gray, for all his 
faults, realized that freehold terriers could be used only as confirmatory 
evidence of common fields and their nature. Moreover, although many 
previous studies of terriers are indicated to the reader, the editor omits all 
reference to the outstanding one made by Ballard in 1909, a study, 
incidentally, fatal to the more far-reaching conclusions of Dr. Barratt’s 
Introduction. It would be uncharitable to criticize at length the editor’s 
excursion into agricultural history. Suffice to say that he misunderstands 
ordinary farming terms and practices and confuses field-names with 
field-courses, field-courses with crop rotations and rearing with fatting. 
Eric KERRIDGE. 


Dr. J. S. Whale’s The Protestant Tradition (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1955), which is safeguarded by its sub-title,‘ an essay in interpreta- 
tion’, is not an historical survey of the origin and development of 
Protestantism. Indeed it may be questioned whether an interpretation 
of Protestantism which leaves out, as does this book, Anglicanism, and 
which devotes twelve times the amount of space to Montanism as to 
Methodism, can put the meaning of the Reformation in perspective and 
draw the proper ecumenical morals, as the author attempts to do in the 
last part of the work. Yet this is a book learned and eminently readable, 
with the scintillating gifts of exposition and description which have long 
been associated with Dr. Whale. The: opening section on Luther is 
of great clarity and will be found most useful by historical and theological 
students. It is surpassed, perhaps, by the second section devoted to 
Calvin, and one could have wished for more of this, and if necessary, 
some abridgement of the rest of the work which is of lesser excellence. 
But the chapter on Calvin deserves to be read and re-read, as a first-class 
historical summary and a learned and discriminating appraisal. The 
succeeding section treats the ‘sect type’ and, especially in relation to 
David Joris, leans rather too heavily on the too charitable Dr. Bainton, 
and indeed, in deference to Rufus Jones, H. S. Bender and Bainton, by 
concentrating on the respectable side of the Reformation Left, under- 
estimates the historical problem, and indeed the dreadfully practical 
dilemmas which faced their contemporaries. The last section of the 
book contains some hard hitting at contemporary Rome, which will do 
good to some romantic Protestants and displease any Catholic readers 
who have turned to this volume with a genuine desire to understand the 
Protestant tradition. The concluding discussions of the implications 
of the essay as a whole for the ecumenical movement and the mending of 
Christendom, though timely, are slight in comparison and will in a few 
years date what otherwise might have been a volume of some permanent 
importance in a field where good books are rare. E. G. Rupp. 
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‘Though men be very much governed by interest’, wrote Hume, 
‘ yet even interest itself, and all human affairs, are entirely governed by 
opinion.’ ‘ L’opinion est reine’, declares Professor Roland Mousnier, 
who has edited a special number of the Bulletin de la Société d’Etude du 
XVIII* sidele (Paris, 1955), containing five essays on the theme, Comment 
les Frangais voyaient la France au XVII¢ siécle. Much remains to be dis- 
covered on the nature of interest and government in this century, ‘ un des 
plus mal connus de notre histoire’, as Professor Mousnier describes it; 
but it is equally important to recover the climate of opinion, what 
Frenchmen thought and how far they thought as Frenchmen, how far as 
members of groups, classes or provinces. These essays do not claim to 
be more than a preliminary and restricted survey, and they are particularly 
valuable for their suggestions for further inquiry, for the useful biblio- 
graphies and the references to unexploited sources in the departmental 
archives. Both Professor Mousnier in his essay on the constitution and 
Professor Tapié examining the concept of ‘ la Patrie’’ have drawn chiefly 
on the preambles to royal edicts, the writings of lawyers and publicists 
and the letters of nobles and ecclesiastics. Both, often using the same 
sources, stress and analyse the corporate loyalty to a monarchy fortified 
by religious sanctions; and both recognize, a little uneasily, that the 
expression of such sentiments may reflect only the view of an élite. M. 
Tapié is readier than M. Mousnier to believe that such views were widely 
disseminated. Again, both recognize the dangers in generalizing on a 
whole century; but here M. Mousnier, writing of an ‘ étonnante stabilité’, 
is more confident than M. Tapié who stresses ‘ toute cette fluidité’. But 
both emphasize the importance and strength of particularism and of 
discontent. M. Mousnier shows how the lawyers of the Parlement class, 
concerned with the defence of their privileges, came at one point to 
express views of a near-republican character. M. Tapié analyses the 
types and sources of revolt, from those of the nobles to the violent popular 
risings. It is interesting to notice that while for M. Mousnier ‘ la con- 
stitution tendit en fait a évoluer du “ cété du Roi”’ ,’ M. Tapié holds that 
at the end of this period ‘ une nation de citoyens commencait 4 poindre 
parmi ces peuples de sujets’. And it is an illustration of the uncertainties 
of this investigation that M. Tapié supports his view by appealing to 
Vauban and Fénelon in a way condemned by M. Mousnier as old-fashioned 
and inaccurate. In an acute and stimulating essay on taxation M. Meuvret 
examines the problem of discontent in greater detail in the light of the 
incidence of taxation and of the measures and proposals of reform. It is 
tempting to attribute the popular revolts to the grievances of the peas- 
antry; yet it was the new indirect taxes and monopolies rather than the 
taille which produced the most violent hostility. And since these fell 
largely on articles of consumption they should not have affected the 
peasantry seriously. M. Meuvret has done a valuable service in directing 
attention to the complexity of these ‘ émeutes fiscales ’ in which the latent 
discontent was often touched off by the artisans, tradesmen and local 
authorities hostile to the encroachments of royal power. And he makes 
the interesting suggestion that the monetary famine in the provinces may 
explain Vauban’s proposal for a return to taxation in kind. Canon 
Martimort’s essay considers French attitudes to the Papacy. His 
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bibliography is more useful than his text, which draws heavily on his own 
work on Bossuet and stresses defensively the warm devotion of most 
Frenchmen to the Papacy. The last essay is a lively study by M. Livet of 
the gradual conversion of Alsace into a French province, a process carried 
out without resort to repression or interference with local institutions, 
the result of tact, education and material interests. M. Livet enjoys the 
advantage of considering a restricted area and is able to exploit more 
detailed, more varied and more specific evidence for the nature of opinion 
and the agencies which formed it. It is from an extension of such local 
surveys that the questions raised by the other contributors can be answered 
and their preliminary generalizations tested. Only then will it be possible 
to ascertain how opinion entered into the making and enforcement of 
policy. Meanwhile it is unhelpful to support, as does M. Tapié, the 
view that ‘l’opinion publique, dans son ensemble’ was peace-loving by 
a letter of Mme. de Sévigné expressing a natural concern for the safety 
of her son. MENNA PRESTWICH. 


The second and revised edition, by Professor Henry J. Cadbury, of 
the late William C. Braithwaite’s The Beginnings of Quakerism (Cambridge 
University Press, 1955) will be welcomed by all students of seventeenth- 
century ecclesiastical history. The most important single change is the 
omission of the Introduction by the late Rufus M. Jones, whose inter- 
pretation of the origins and connections of Quakerism has been greatly 
modified by further research. The decision not to replace it by a new 
introductory chapter is probably a wise one, since recent studies of 
religious thought in the mid-seventeenth century, particularly Dr. G. F. 
Nuttall’s important book The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Escperience 
(1946), have opened up so many questions that the time for a definitive 
statement on the antecedents of Quakerism may well not yet have come. 
On the other hand there seems no reason why Braithwaite’s largely 
narrative account of the early movement, although written over forty 
years ago, should not, with the alterations and additions of this new 
edition, remain the standard history for some time to come. The 
original text and notes have been only slightly changed, and the bulk of 
the new material is collected at the end of the book. These supple- 
mentary notes constitute an important addition to our knowledge not 
only of early Quaker history, but also of the history of several other sects, 
and illuminate the connections of Quakerism with other contemporary 
groups; they also serve as a bibliography of recent work. Not many 
completely new sources have come to light since Braithwaite wrote, but 
a fuller use has been made of what was known already, and much has 
been added on the biographical side, with the result that a surprising 
amount has now been traced about many of the early Quakers and their 
associates. To the story of James Nayler, and of his relationship to Fox, 
the new notes add something, but it seems likely that more remains to be 
done to elucidate this extremely important crisis in early Quaker history, 
and to estimate its significance for the future development of the move- 
ment. The format of the book is very similar to that of the first edition; 
the maps have, however, been redrawn and clarified, and provide a useful 
commentary on the spread of Quaker influence. ANNE WHITEMAN. 
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The Bristol Record Society recently published, under the editorship 
of Mr. Patrick McGrath, a selection of documents illustrating the 
activities of the Merchant Adventurers in the seventeenth century; they 
have now produced under the same editorship a selection showing the 
wide-ranging commercial activities of the city at large (Merchants and 
Merchandise in Seventeenth-century Bristol: Bristol Record Society, vol. xix, 
1955). This volume contains 369 documents (some transcribed, some 
calendared) arranged under headings such as ‘ Politics and Public Affairs ’ 
and ‘ Shipping and Customs’. These sections of the text are somewhat 
uneven in interest: thus, the first consists chiefly of snippets from the 
Apprenticeship Books and is rather less exciting than the consolidated 
statistics of apprenticeship to be found in the Appendix. In his selection 
Mr. McGrath has tried ‘ to give some idea both of the varied activities of 
the merchants and of the nature of the sources on which our knowledge 
of them is based’. He has certainly succeeded in the second of these 
aims: the documents chosen provide a valuable guide to the form and 
content of the material available and there is an especially useful summary 
of sources in the Introduction. Doubts must, however, be raised about 
the wisdom of publishing a selection of this kind. It is not simply that 
another editor might have put the emphasis elsewhere; that is as inevit- 
able in a selection as ina book. More important is the question whether, 
given that funds are limited, the historian is better served by the printing 
of snippets or by the publication of a complete series of records. Thus 
Mr. McGrath prints seventy extracts from the unpublished Depositions 
Books of 1654-1687: these records, he tells us, are ‘ by far the most 
valuable source relating to merchants and trade’. Two of the books, 
those for 1643-7 and 1650-4, are already in print. Would it not have 
been better to continue the series already begun? And does the inclusion 
in this selection of the (presumed) cream of the unpublished books mean 
that the Society will abandon or postpone their publication in full? It is 
very much to be hoped not. There is no short cut in record publication. 
If the policy of publishing selections is adopted, the editor has got to 
decide whether to choose documents which record common activities 
or those which illustrate rare and hitherto unknown aspects of the 
subject, and to put beyond doubt which he is doing. This is not easy: thus 
Mr. McGarth prints three marriage-bonds referring to marriages between 
Bristolian daughters and men from London, Manchester and Jamaica, 
but none referring to marriages within the locality. A reader unfamiliar 
with these things might wonder whether such bonds were entered into 
only in long-distance marriages or whether they were an ordinary 
preliminary to all weddings. Such are the pitfalls. This is not to 
argue that selections of documents are always undesirable; besides 
serving as guides to the sources, they have their uses for teaching 
purposes and they may help to open up a new subject. The history 
of Bristol (thanks mainly to the Record Society) can hardly be put 
in this category. It remains to add that Mr. McGrath has unearthed 


some extremely interesting documents and edited them neatly and 
economically. 


K. G. Daves. 
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Volume ii, covering the years 1656 to 1658, of the Journal of Jam van 
Riebeeck, edited by H. B. Thom (Cape Town and Amsterdam: A. A. 
Balkema, for the Van Riebeeck Society, 1954) continues the invaluable 
first-hand account of the young Dutch settlement at the Cape. It was 
in this crucial period that the establishment of free farmers and the intro- 
duction of slaves transformed the original refreshment station into a 
colony based on unfree labour. At this time, too, European irritation 
at thefts and Hottentot fears for their grazing lands resulted in the first 
of South Africa’s racial clashes, although on this occasion the sequel was 
an exceptionally fair and liberal treaty. The commander was clearly a 
man of outstanding ability, energy and tact. One observes him doctoring 
the sick, inspecting the slave school, dispelling the fears of the Hottentots 
and conciliating his own angry burghers, indignant at their treatment by 
“the Hon. Company’. This second volurne has been as scrupulously 
edited as its predecessor, which was reviewed at greater length in an 
earlier number of this journal (vol. lxix). Erne Drus. 


The question of Irish land in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
has never been adequately investigated, but a start has been made by Dr. 
J. G. Simms in The Williamite Confiscation in Ireland, 1690-1703 (London: 
Faber, 1956). With the aid of a great deal of new material, much of it 
not easily accessible to English historians, he has reconstructed the com- 
plex story of the great post-Revolution forfeitures. The result is an 
extremely satisfying piece of detailed research, whose sober conclusions 
must carry conviction. Using the Books of Survey and Distribution in 
the archives of the Royal Irish Academy, he compares the landholdings 
of Irish Roman Catholics before 1690 and after, and shows that in both 
cases they were more extensive than has hitherto been supposed. Next 
he examines the Treaty of Limerick—devoting a chapter to the famous 
‘ missing clause ’—the capitulation of Galway, and the issue of royal 
pardons; the effect is to reveal the comparative leniency of William’s 
Government and its chief representative, Sir Charles Porter, in the face 
of persecuting Protestant opinion. Unless a Jacobite had fled abroad 
or taken a notorious part in the late war he stood a good chance of 
hanging on to his estates. (In fact, the implication is that many of 
James II’s supporters, and particularly the ‘ rapparees ’, were landless 
men or possessed miniscule holdings.) Finally Mr. Simms devotes four 
detailed chapters to the activities of the parliamentary commission of 
inquiry in 1699 and the Forfeiture Trustees appointed under the Act of 
Resumption. Though he reaches no conclusions which can be described 
as entirely novel, he illuminates the whole story by reference to the 
Annesley papers and many other private collections hitherto unused, 
while his searching examination of the full report of the parliamentary 
commissioners—a surprisingly rare document—has enabled him to correct 
the statistical inaccuracies in previous accounts. In conclusion he points 
out that ‘the area forfeited by Catholics between 1688 and 1703 was 
proportionately much less than that which they had lost as a result of the 
combined effect of the Cromwellian and Restoration settlements’, and 
that it was not until the next two generations that the remaining land, 
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or the greater part of it, passed into Protestant hands by the simple 
operation of the penal laws. Not the least valuable part of the book is 
its detailed bibliography of manuscript sources and the Appendices 
summing up the statistical results of these investigations. 


J. P. Kenyon. 


Professor Frank J. Klingberg, who gave us, a few years ago, an 
edition of the papers of Gideon Johnston, has now added a companion 
piece, The Carolina Chronicle of Dr. Francis Le Jau, 1706-1717 (University 
of California publications in history, vol. 53, Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1956). These interesting letters from a 
missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to his 
superiors at home throw light on some of the difficulties which all such 
missionaries must have experienced. The planters were poor, especially 
in ready money; they might undertake to build churches and parsonages, 
but they performed these promises very slowly if at all. (Nevertheless, 
if the photograph of Dr. Le Jau’s church, built during his incumbency, 
is a fair specimen of colonial church architecture, one must admit that 
the parishioners did the thing handsomely, when they could at last bring 
themselves to do it at all.) They were reluctant to subscribe for the 
support of their ministers, or even to come to church at all unless they 
could be guaranteed against a frequent recurrence of offertories. Many 
of them discouraged the instruction, baptism, or legal marriage of their 
slaves; moreover, Le Jau (who was an extremely sensible man, as well as 
a brave one, and far from anxious to admit Negroes to the Church before 
he was assured that they understood what they were doing) sometimes 
found that even he had been deceived: his Negro converts lapsed from 
monogamy, or even got extraordinary and dangerous apocalyptic ideas 
into their heads from injudicious reading of the Bible. His relations 
with the Indians were poisoned by the misbehaviour of white traders 
who not only cheated them of their goods but too often tried to make 
slaves of them: how, in such circumstances, could he hope to entice 
them to Christianity? In addition to these perennial problems which 
have beset Christian missionaries at most times and places, Le Jau had 
to engage in controversy with Presbyterians and Baptists, who contended 
against the rather ineffective endeavours of the Anglicans to monopolize 
the privileges of an established Church. But he had a stout heart and 
more than the usual share of Christian charity. His letters raise the 
reader’s respect for Anglican missionaries as a class, and furnish some 
corrective to the prevalent and partly well-founded view that they did 
the Church in the colonies little credit in the eighteenth century. 


RICHARD PAREs. 


In his Le commerce de Salonique au xviii* siécle (Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1956) M. Nicolas Svoronos provides a great quantity of 
raw or semi-finished material rather than a definitive study of the subject. 
The book is a printed thesis and has not escaped the faults conventionally 
associated with such productions. It is somewhat too long and contains 
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a good many superfluous footnotes. Moreover its division by topics, 
with chapters on the administrative and fiscal background to the city’s 
trade, the different national groups engaged in it, imports and exports, 
trade fluctuations and so on, does not add to the ease with which it can 
be read, and makes it somewhat repetitive. These faults, some of which 
may be partly explained by the difficulties and delays which have accom- 
panied the printing of the book (p. 369), must be offset against consider- 
able virtues. The extreme paucity of Greek and Turkish material has 
led M. Svoronos to base his work almost entirely on the reports of the 
French consuls to be found in the Archives Nationales and (for the period 
after 1793) at the Quai d’Orsay. These, however, he has used with great 
thoroughness, and he has been able to supplement them with the extracts 
from Venetian consular reports published in a Greek translation by C. 
Mertzios at Salonika in 1947. Research in other archives, above all at 
Vienna, would certainly add something to what he has to say, but it is 
unlikely that it would alter very much the main lines of the picture he 
draws. This picture (which is given greater definition by a profusion of 
graphs and statistical tables) is in essentials that of a slow growth of the 
city’s trade in the first half of the century which reached its climax in the 
1770s and was followed by a period of decline after about 1780. Through- 
out the century French merchants played a leading réle in the commercial 
life of Salonika, and for long periods the volume of the trade they carried 
on was greater than that of all their competitors combined. To many 
readers the most interesting chapter will be the last, in which M. Svoronos 
attempts to relate the growth of a Greek bourgeoisie, as a result of the 
developments he has been describing, to the outbreak of the revolt of 
1821. Here he throws out some interesting ideas, though not everyone 
will agree with his contention (p. 356) that the Greek merchants of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries ‘ créérent |’unité économique 
des Balkans ’, M. S. ANDERSON. 


The most striking piece in The Archives Year Book for South African 
History, 1953, vol. i (Cape Town: Government Printer), is a study of 
‘ Beutler’s Expedition into the Eastern Cape, 1752’, by Vernon S. Forbes, 
Senior Lecturer in Geography at Rhodes University, Grahamstown. As 
the writer observes, the journal of the expedition was published by 
G. M. Theal in 1896 and again in a more carefully edited form by E. C. 
Godee Molsbergen in 1922. His object was therefore to construct ‘a 
good modern route-map ’, and this he has done not only by an examina- 
tion of the relevant records but also by field-work, travelling both by 
car and on foot, and thus obtaining ‘ in the sunshine and solitude of the 
veld . . . a picture of two centuries ago when over that selfsame ground 
jolted the wheels of the east-bound caravan.’ In ‘ Die Rol van Joao 
Albasini in die Geskiedenis van die Transvaal’ J. B. de Vaal traces the 
career of a remarkable Portuguese adventurer, whose life as trader, hunter, 
pioneer-settler and Government official was full of colour and incident. 
Although he gathered about him a band of devoted native followers, he 
was also, as superintendent of native tribes in the Zoutpansberg, the relent- 
less hammer of those who resisted European authority. Nor is he entirely 
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cleared of notoriety as a slave-trader, for the writer dismisses too lightly 
the contemporary allegations against him. Albasini was undoubtedly 
a picturesque figure, with the courage and callousness of one who lives 
in dangerous times, and it is unfortunate that Mr. de Vaal had not the 
talent to produce a vivid and readable biography. ‘ Die Verhouding 
Tussen Kerk en Staat in die Republiek van die Oranje-Vrystaat, 1854- 
1902” is an account of the important position of the churches in the 
republic of the Orange Free State. Although the relations between the 
secular authority and the Dutch Reformed Church were especially close 
and cordial, other sects were accorded not only complete toleration but 
even a moderate measure of financial support. Undoubtedly the liberal 
spirit of the Volksraad was most clearly shown when it extended similar 
aid to the Roman Catholic Church in the face of strenuous protests from 
the public. Erne Drus. 


History of the Sunderland Jewish Community, 1735-1955, by Arnold Levy 
(London: Macdonald, 1956), is a work of pietas by a former son of the 
community. The presence, early in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, of a small Jewish colony in this remote north-east port is to be 
explained by the ease and cheapness of passage on colliers returning from 
the Low Countries and Hamburg. These early settlers, e.g. the Samuels, 
were Dutch or German in origin and mostly jewellers and silversmiths 
by trade: by the turn of the century they had their own synagogue, in 
the house which had formerly belonged to ‘ Honest John’ Lilburne, and 
their own burial ground. Before the middle of last century, David 
Jonassohn, formerly a merchant of Sunderland, was a colliery proprietor 
at Usworth, Co. Durham. Conversely, Isidor Isaacs was appointed 
solicitor to the Durham Miners’ Association in 1894. The first settlers 
were soon followed by a ‘ Polish’ influx, the victims of persecution in 
Bohemia and eastern Europe. The pogroms in Lithuania in the eighteen- 
eighties drove over many more, particularly from stricken Krottingen 
near Memel. These poor ‘ eastern’ Jews had a very different background 
and outlook from that of their more comfortable brethren—many of 
them set up as credit drapers and pawnbrokers. Moreover, it is clear 
from the certificates of birth (Appendix ii) that by that time the older 
community was declining rather than expanding in numbers. It is not 
surprising that the two communities did not see eye to eye on many 
matters touching religion. It seems that the ‘ Krottingers ’ were more 
fervent and fundamental in their religious beliefs (certainly the author’s 
sympathies lie that way): they came to have their own synagogue in a 
poor quarter of the town, and in the early years of the present century 
they continued to attract their rabbis and ‘ shochets ’ direct from Russia. 
Much of the present book is a chronicle of their achievements, but also 
the story of the sorry religious bickerings between the two communities, 
each struggling to maintain and to secure official recognition for its own 
minister and teachers—and that in a total community barely a thousand 
strong. ‘One of the curiosities of this community ’, the author com- 
ments, ‘is that in almost half a century the Jewish population has re- 
mained numerically static’ (p. 228). The frequent occasions in the 
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present century on which a Sunderland rabbi has accepted a ‘call’ 
elsewhere is also writ large. The biographical notes and photographs 
in the concluding chapters show that there have been some giants among 
them. I suspect that the book was originally intended primarily for 
Jewish readers and that the untimely death of the author while it was in 
the press gave it a larger purpose. The proof-reading has suffered in 
places and non-Jewish readers would have welcomed a tabulated glossary 
of technical religious terms. Epwarp HuGHEs. 


The British conquest of India was a lengthy process. It was not 
until 1818, after the final defeat of the Marathas, that the British became 
the paramount Power; and not until 1849, after the annexation of the 
Punjab, that their political and geographical frontiers became roughly 
coterminous. Because of his failure to recognize this, Mr. S. B. 
Chaudhuri’s Civil Disturbances during the British Rule in India, 17653-1857 
(Calcutta: World Press Ltd., 1955), although in some respects a useful 
summary, is an unbalanced account of this period. To regard all these 
disturbances as part of a connected national resistance is an unwarrant- 
able conclusion. No reference is made to the suppression of the Pindari 
robber hordes or to the communal disturbances among the civil popula- 
tion. What Mr. Chaudhuri ignores are the difficulties with which early 
British administrators had to contend, the heritage of anarchy resulting 
from the decline of the Mughal empire and the accompanying Maratha 
depredations. The disturbances he records were not so much a protest 
against foreign rule as a reluctance to accept any rule. The book is 
based on parliamentary papers, district gazetteers, and old-fashioned 
secondary sources such as the works of Mill, Thornton, Trotter and 
others. His failure to keep abreast of the results of modern research 
has led him into many errors. On page 20 Warren Hastings is blamed 
for the Treaty of Faizabad with Asaf-ud-daulah of Oudh in 1775. This 
was not the work of Hastings but of the hostile majority on his council. 
The case against the raja of Kasijura did not take place in 1799 as stated 
on page 17. In his account of hill tribes (pp. 51-2) he states that the 
‘fundamental feature of the social system of the hill communities was 
the entire dependence of these tribes upon their chiefs’. This is true of 
the Baluch tribes, but not of the Pathan tribes to the north of the Gomal 
pass. The reasons given on page 125 for the restoration of the assign- 
ment of the Carnatic to the nawab are incorrect. Finally, the author’s 
attempt to justify the massacre of Patna (1763), a far more cold-blooded 
atrocity than the Black Hole of Calcutta, is unpardonable. 

C. C. Davtss. 


The second edition of The People and the Constitution, by Cecil S. Emden 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956) appears after twenty-three years and 
new material has been inserted, though the length is almost exactly the 
same. ‘This result has been achieved by deleting material of almost equal 
length. Most of the deleted passages are short and consist of quotations 
which could be sacrificed. There are, however, longer omissions at 
pages 149, 150, 159 and 164 in the chapter on ‘ The Choice of Ministries ’, 
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while the fifth Appendix and the chart of parliaments and ministries have 
been removed. For the rest, the text of the first edition remains un- 
altered save for the addition of passages dealing with events since 1931. 
These additional passages cite recent examples and discuss recent ten- 
dencies, without references except in three or four instances. There 
are, for instance, no references to the interesting work on parties and 
elections published since 1945, though it might possibly have induced 
the author to qualify some of the emphasis which he gives to election 
issues. The comments in the additional paragraphs are, as in the rest 
of the book, fair and judicious. It is not easy to judge whether a proper 
balance has been maintained: to the younger student the material from 
the eighteenth and nineteenth century may appear excessive, while to 
the historian or the constitutional lawyer looking for precedents and 
quotations the new material will be of little interest. Some reconsidera- 
tion of the older material would, however, have been welcome. In the 
second edition, as in the first, no account is taken of the new approach 
necessitated by Sir Lewis Namier’s The Structure of Politics at the Accession 
of George III, though, as before, there are references to his England in the 
Age of the American Revolution. Also references to The History of The 
Times and other recent publications on the press would have improved 
the material on the formation of public opinion. Ivor JENNINGS. 


Mr. M. H. Ellis’s new biography, John Macarthur (Angus and Robert- 
son, 1955), if not quite so satisfying as his Macquarie, is nevertheless a 
good book, and calls for the revision of many accepted judgments, 
especially on the Grose interregnum and the governorships of Hunter and 
King. The interregnum after Phillip’s departure he sees as a period of 
material progress under the impulsion of Macarthur as inspector of 
public works. Hunter’s character, ‘honest old salt’ though he was, 
deteriorated towards the end of his administration. King had passed 
his best when he became governor. ‘The debonair and methodical 
naval lieutenant of 1788 . . . was no more . . . Still interested in and 
knowledgeable about the land, still sedulous in paper work, King was a 
tired, failing officer, whose blood pressure was beginning to make itself 
felt, one apt to turn to the bottle for inspiration and comfort’ (p. 164). 
The New South Wales Corps, too, by 1803 was no longer the Corps of 
1790: the new officers, greedy, insolent, insubordinate, were ‘ a far worse 
breed than the old’. It was indeed time that the stereotype of the rum- 
trading New South Wales Corps officer should be subjected to the critical 
examination it receives in this book. The extent to which Macarthur 
indulged in the rum traffic is not quite clear, but at least it was not his 
main interest. On the other hand, he does not quite deserve his reputa- 
tion as the first to see the importance of the wool trade and the merino 
sheep. It was only the purchase of Foveaux’s flock in October or 
November 1801 that made him the leading sheep-owner of New South 
Wales. His sojourn in England from 1802 to 1805 was, however, crucial; 
and Mr. Ellis here makes a point of interest to economic historians. It 
was, he says, the prospects of expansion in New South Wales that really 
brought the Industrial Revolution to the woollen industry: hitherto, 
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with the limited supplies of wool, it had been widely feared that modern 
machinery would throw thousands of workers out of employment. The 
central point of Macarthur’s career is of course the conspiracy against 
Bligh; but here Mr. Ellis tends to reduce Macarthur’s réle. The 
transition from seething discontent to open revolution was not his 
responsibility but Johnston’s: ‘ Macarthur came out of jail to the 
barracks to find the insurrection in being’ (p. 347). This is of course in 
sharp conflict with the interpretation of Dr. Evatt in his Rwam Rebellion. 
Perhaps it is too favourable to Macarthur, but Mr. Ellis’s criticisms leave 
little doubt that Dr. Evatt is too favourable to Bligh. Macarthur’s 
career after 1808 is an anti-climax in spite of the triumph of his ideas in 
Bigge’s report. Mr. Ellis’s explanation is convincing: ‘the truth was 
that ever since he had landed in England in 1809 he had been an in- 
creasingly changing, sick man, whose stamina, mental and physical, was 
being gradually rotted in him by disease and pain’. He brings out the 
importance of his sons James and William, whose claims as pioneers of 
the Australian woollen industry in some ways rank higher than those of 
John Macarthur himself. The scholarly apparatus of the book leaves 
little to be desired; but it is a pity that Mr. Ellis does not curb his 
tendency to let the heroic style pass into the mock-heroic and even the 
facetious. Macarthur may be called ‘ the Perturbator ’ once or twice but 
hardly as a regular thing, and to call him ‘ the Antipodean Messiah of the 
fleece ’ strikes a note which will jar on many readers. 


W. P. Morret. 


In ‘ Onderwys Onder die Algemene Skoolkommissie’, published in 
The Archives Year Book for South African History, 1953, vol. ii (Cape Town 
Government Printer), W. S. van der Westhuizen deals with education 
at the Cape between 1804 and 1839. Though this is a pedestrian piece, 
clogged with petty detail, one occasionally comes across matter of more 
general interest. Thus it appears that the policy of anglicizing the colony, 
usually attributed to Lord Charles Somerset, was in fact initiated by his 
predecessors, although they moved cautiously. The writer also shows 
that there was no segregation in the public schools at this time, for the 
authorities refused to sanction exclusion on the ground of colour and 
there was seldom any strong protest from European parents. ‘ The 
History of Early Verulam, 1850-1860’ is a plain, straightforward account 
by Margaret Park of the Wesleyan settlement, twenty miles from Durban, 
which was founded by William Josiah Irons, a native of St. Albans and 
organizer of the Natal Christian Colonization Society. B. Spoelstra has 
an interesting subject in the accession to power in 1907 of the Botha 
Government (‘ Die Bewindsaanvaarding van die Botha-regering oor 
Transvaal as Selfregerende Britse Kolonie in 1907’). It is, however, an 
unsatisfactory piece, meagre in content and poor in style. 


Erne: Drus. 


The posthumous work of Eberhard Borsche (¢ 1952), Adolf Ellissen 
1815-1872 (Hildesheim: August Lax, 1955), revised by his wife in con- 
sultation with Professor F. Délger, draws on unpublished manuscript 
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material and personal knowledge in presenting a careful picture of this 
nineteenth-century scholar and politician. Brought up in Lower Saxony, 
employed for the most part in Géttingen, Ellissen was all his life torn 
between politics and scholarship. He was an indefatigable worker for 
the unity of Germany, and, as a philhellene, urged the strong support of 
the young Greek kingdom; at the same time he was irresistibly drawn 
towards literary and linguistic problems. Passionately interested in a 
comparative study of literature, he planned a ‘ polyglot’ of translations 
from European poetry, while his firm friendship with France produced a 
number of translations from the French writers of the eighteenth century, 
particularly Voltaire. But his main work was in the field of medieval 
and modern Greek literature. His greatest achievement was probably 
his Analecta (5 vols., 1855-62), which sought to make known to a wider 
public Greek medieval writers, particularly in the vernacular. His texts, 
translations and commentaries ranged over an extensive field from 
the Christus patiens to Gemistos Plethon. But, as Krumbacher long ago 
remarked, his books must be used with caution, for his enthusiasm often 
outran his scholarship. Indeed he freely admitted that he was sometimes 
baffled by the difficulties of the medieval Greek language. Whatever 
his shortcomings, his pioneer work roused the interest of his contem- 
poraries and opened many doors for his successors in the field of Byzan- 
tine literary and philological studies. Those concerned with the history 
of German scholarship in the nineteenth century, and the intellectual and 
political climate of the period, will profitably glean from Borsche’s sober 
array of facts. Joan M. Hussey. 


The hundred volumes of the great Italian National Edition of the writ- 
ings of Mazzini provided the basic source for Mr. E. E. Y. Hales’s book 
on Mazzini and the Secret Societies (London: Eyre and Spottiswood, 1956). 
Mr. Hales takes the story to 1837, the thirty-second year of Mazzini’s 
life. In that year the democratic leader was driven from Switzerland to 
London, where his long period of exile moved into its second phase. 
He had by then worked out his own nebulous but high-minded political 
philosophy, a philosophy which was to resist any modification as the 
result of the impact of the ideas of English Radicalism, Marx or Bakunin. 
Mr. Hales has written a deeply sincere book, which is as sympathetic to 
the thought and life of Mazzini as a liberal-minded but orthodox Catholic 
historian can be. As the first work to use the completed national 
edition of Mazzini’s writings the book has a wealth of new material. 
Only chapter i repeats anecdotes already familiar to the Mazzinian scholar 
and contained in the early Italian lives of Jessie White Mario and Donaver 
or in the biographies in English by Bolton King and G. O. Griffith. 
But after this initial chapter there is little that is not new. Chapter ii 
on the ‘ Carbonari’ and chapters iii-vi on the Giovine Italia contain a 
great deal of fresh and entertaining information. Chapter viii includes 
a striking comparison between Christ and Mazzini’s conception of him- 
self as martyr for humanity and expiator of the sins of the world. The 
comparison would doubtless have shocked Mazzini, but it illustrates 
convincingly the egocentricity of his personality. The last chapter of 
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the book is devoted to an interpretation of Mazzini’s theology, an inter- 
pretation of great interest. The author clearly feels more in common 
with Mazzini’s religious thought than with that of so many other nine- 
teenth-century Liberals. But the chapter is not without parenthetical 
remarks which provoke a non-Catholic into indignant retorts. Those 
asides which imply a defence of papal policy during the Résorgimento—a 
defence already undertaken by Mr. Hales at length with his Pio Nono— 
are not likely to convert many readers. Another life of Mazzini in English 
was badly needed. Bolton King’s biography, like so much English 
historiography of the Riésorgimento, was written in the firm conviction 
that the Italian monarchy was an inevitable and definitive creation, and 
that the republicans had been mistaken dreamers. On the other hand, 
Mr. Griffith’s biography was unbalanced in its enthusiasm for Mazzini’s 
ideals. The present work fulfils the need for reasoned and up-to-date 
biographical writing on Mazzini in English, a need to some extent 
satisfied in Italy by the works of Dr. Emilia Morelli and Professor 
Codignola. It is to be hoped that Mr. Hales will one day write a further 
volume, continuing the life from 1837. The book is illustrated with the 
charming sketches by G. Mantegazza, reproduced from the delightful 
1886 edition of Jessie White Mario’s Vita di Giuseppe Mazzini. 
H. HEARDER. 


There is a piquant contrast between the eighteenth volume of the 
Hudson’s Bay Record Society, A Journal of a Voyage from Rocky Mountain 
Portage in Peace River to the Sources of Finlays Branch and North West Ward 
in Summer 1824 (ed. E. E. Rich, assisted by A. M. Johnson) (The Society, 
1955) and its first, Simpson’s Athabasca Journal. ‘The villain Black’, as 
Simpson was wont to call him before the union with the North West 
company, is the hero of the volume now under review. The reasons for 
the expedition, according to Mr. R. M. Patterson’s Introduction, were 
three—to impress the home Government with the Company’s zeal in 
exploring new territories; to forestall penetration by Russia, whose 
boundaries in these regions were then under discussion; and to ‘ extend 
the Trade to Countries hitherto unexplored’. The results were not great. 
At Lake Thutade, on his way back, Black summed them as follows (p. 
185): ‘ After surmounting the obstacles to get here, and penetrated into 
the Country upwards of 200 miles in a straight Line North westward, we 
have only found a barren waste scanty of subsistance and consequently 
few natives to work the few Beaver scattered over the Country.’ But the 
perilous canoe journey up an uncharted river, followed by two crossings 
of the Arctic-Pacific divide into the valley of the Stikine (which Black 
calls Schadzué) and out of it into the basin of the Liard (where he turned 
back, being uncertain of its identity) called for all Black’s courage and 
resource. He had an amateurish interest in geology and a feeling for 
natural beauty which occasionally produces a vivid phrase. Unfortunately 
his involved style, in which sentences over half a page in length are 
common, makes his geographical descriptions hard to follow and helps 
to explain why the Company apparently found it wearisome at the time. 
Mr. Patterson has himself travelled over this little-known tract of country, 
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and his well-balanced and informative Introduction greatly enhances the 

value of the work. The editorial work of Professor Rich and the 

Company’s archivist, Miss Johnson, maintains its usual high standard. 
W. P. Morrett. 


John Wilson Croker was so moved by the idea of Westminster Abbey 
in the eighteen-twenties that he proclaimed it as, virtually, part of the 
constitution in Church and State. No one ever said anything like that 
about St. Paul’s. In the early nineteenth century the cathedral was little 
more than a monument to its architect, a source of ‘ snug things ’ to the 
Church, an unclean cavernous resort of saunterers and sightseers, a kind 
of ecclesiastical coliseum for church society and charity meetings; it 
was impressive as it overhung the City’s roofs and steeples, and romantic 
within when the fog fought with the first stark gas-jets, but spiritually 
its importance was negligible. Dr. G. L. Prestige’s book, S¢. Pauls in 
its Glory, 1831-1911 (London: S.P.C.K., 1955) tells the story of its 
laborious and costly conversion to a position of national and even 
omnidenominational significance by the end of the century. Following 
that analogy of soul and body which was so often used to illustrate the 
proper connection of Church and State, it treats with equal seriousness 
the personalities of the cathedral and the material changes they made. 
The pages on the ‘ body ’ (which preponderate) are the more satisfactory, 
and show pleasantly how the economic and constitutional history of such 
an institution can be written with the emphasis it deserves yet without 
losing the sense of its subordination to higher things. Even the many 
pages on financial reform retain the freshness of their real importance. 
Every aspect of the cathedral’s life is dealt with, from organ-blowing 
and decorations to receiving Queen Victoria and suppressing Kensitite 
rowdies. Perhaps the most singular branch of the reforms was the 
painful reduction of the inferior officers of the cathedral—the minor 
canons, vicars-choral, and vergers—from the pride of their inherited 
freeholds to a recognition of the sovereignty of the dean and chapter. 
On the personalities of the cathedral the book is less satisfactory. Their 
activities are well described but the attention given to their characters and 
the way they determined the atmosphere of the place is unsystematic 
and unbalanced, principally because the author’s evidently ready-made 
opinions put a fresh approach to their lives and views of contemporary 
problems out of the question. Blomfield, for example, comes in merely 
as a foil to ‘ Sydney’; Church and Liddon are lovingly presented, but of 
Tait he can hardly bear to speak. The integration of soul and body does 
not quite come off, partly because of its inherent difficulties but partly 
also because the pages on the former are (as far as can be) ‘ history’, 
whereas those on the latter are more of a personal view. 


G. F. A. Bgsr. 


The Records of the Borough of Nottingham, of which eight volumes 
brought the story down to the end of the old corporation in 1835, 
represent the longest and most comprehensive set of published records 
for any provincial English town. The Nottingham corporation might 
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well have rested at that historical point, but they have chosen to publish 
yet another volume (Nottingham: Thomas Forman and Sons, 1956) 
covering the period 1836 to 1900. This shows us, step by step, year by 
year, how the infant reformed corporation created the complicated 
machinery of local government and a great city out of a shambles of 
ad boc authorities in a small provincial town. The problems and pro- 
cedure of this formative period call for a different form of presentation 
from the earlier volumes. This takes the form of an annual summary, 
in chronological order, of the main developments in local government, 
with the more important reports of committees given more or less in 
full. A short Introduction gives the reader the key to the necessarily 
complex detail of the volume, supplemented by a good index and a map 
of the borough as it was in 1861. The volume is most rewarding for 
the student of local government and public utilities, as well as for older 
citizens of Nottingham for whom it will recall, in its last 150 pages, a 
vanished life. Among the somewhat arid committee business at times 
we capture the ethos of a Victorian provincial town: the 1884 report of 
the Watch Committee lamenting ‘ cases of furious driving in the streets ’, 
and the Health Committee in 1880 recommending the erection of two 
* Chalets de necessité’ by the Chalet Company Limited, and much other 
inner social history. This volume will be quite invaluable to students 
of Victorian England simply because it is a matter-of-fact catalogue of 
daily life in a large industrial town compiled without any propagandist 
motive or parti pris. W. G. Hoskins. 


Although questions were occasionally asked in both Houses of 
Parliament in the eighteenth century, the asking and answering of par- 
liamentary questions did not become an accepted and regular part of 
parliament’s daily routine until the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The first written notice of a question appeared on the notice paper in 
1835; the practice of grouping such questions began in 1849; in the 
1850’s a definite part of parliament’s time began to be allotted to the 
business of answering questions. In the half-century to 1907 140 rulings 
from the Chair defined the permissible scope of parliamentary questions, 
and this process of definition was accompanied by a very large increase in 
the number of questions asked: 129 in 1847, 1,546 in 1880, 5,106 in 1900. 
What can be expected from a ‘history’ of parliamentary ‘questions ? 
One expects, certainly, an examination of changes in procedure, which 
were as much a stimulus as a response to the increase in the number of 
questions asked. But, beyond this, one looks—as one would with any 
other form of procedure—for some consideration of how, or whether, 
the procedural development is related in any significant way to general 
parliamentary or constitutional history. One asks, in particular, how 
this form of enquiry by individual members of parliament into the day 
to day working of the administration is related, not only to the growth 
of ministerial responsibility but also to the growth of party organization, 
to other opportunities for initiative open to private members, and to 
other methods of scrutinizing the executive. In Qwestions in the House: the 
History of a Unique British Institution (London: Bodley Head, 1956) Mr. 
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Patrick Howarth does not provide the analysis he promises in his preface. 
His method, indeed, is not analytical. A chronological narrative is 
perhaps not capable of reflecting more than the growth in the number 
of parliamentary questions, but even this reflection is queered by the fact 
that six out of the book’s eight chapters deal with the period before 1848. 
The great bulk of the book consists in description of episodes about 
which questions have been asked in parliament—this explains why it has 
been possible to allow so much space to the period before parliamentary 
questions were a recognized form of procedure, but it does not justify 
the allowance. These episodes have their own interest, but it often seems 
irrelevant to the theme of the book, and Mr. Howarth does not consider 
whether it is possible to generalize about the subjects which, at different 
periods, have provoked parliamentary questions. The inadequacy of 
Mr. Howarth’s treatment is emphasized by the fact that his book has 
no conclusion, and ends in 1881, with Speaker Brand’s ruling that 
parliamentary questions need not be read. This ruling is surely a comma 
rather than a full-stop, even in the development of procedure, and hardly 
deserves to be called ‘ the last stage in the passage towards the modern 
form of the parliamentary question ’. Berry Kemp. 


The Birmingham and Derby Junction Railway, by C. R. Clinker (Dugdale 
Society, Occasional Papers, No. 11, 1956), gives a clear account of one 
of the three constituent companies of the great Midland Railway, which 
was formed by amalgamation in 1844. It is firmly based on the minutes 
of the board of directors and their traffic committee, as well as on con- 
temporary newspapers like the Ras/way Times. Mr. Clinker has something 
useful to tell us concerning a number of important issues in early railway 
practice, such as the running of excursion trains (p. 19) and Sunday 
travelling (p. 22), and he gives valuable details of wages and the costs of 
equipment (pp. 12, 24, 25). He has the antiquary’s eye for relics of the 
railway that are still to be seen: the more important of them are illus- 
trated. The chief interest of his story centres on the famous war of 
fare-cutting waged between the Birmingham and Derby and the Midland 
Counties Railways in 1840-44. This raised major questions in the law 
governing railways and the economics of competition between them; 
and though Mr. Clinker is scrupulously fair in judging the parties, it 
cannot be said that he has told the whole story here or explained its full 
implications. His map, though pleasantly lettered, would have been 
clearer if it had been better planned; and it is odd that Stechford, which 
plays an important part in the history of the company, is omitted from it. 

Jack Srmumons. 


The dissertation by A. E. du Toit entitled ‘ The Cape Frontier: A 
Study of Native Policy with Special Reference to the Years 1847 to 1866’ 
(Archives Year Book for South African History, 1954, vol. i) traverses ground 
which is by no means unfamiliar to South African historians, but it is 
none the less a competent and detailed account of a period when ‘ relations 
between black and white changed from open hostility to that of mutual 
inter-dependence’. The writer shows some interest in the system of 
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native administration established in British Kaffraria, observing that it 
was ‘the first experiment in South Africa of control in a purely native 
area’, but his treatment of this subject is rather thin. Ernet Drus. 


The existence from the late eighteenth century until 1918 of a large 
Polish minority within the borders of the Prussian state has made its 
political activities a subject of interest not only to Polish scholars but also 
to historians of nineteenth-century Germany. It was the Poles inhabiting 
the Grand Duchy of Poznan created by the Vienna settlement of 1815, 
who provided the leadership of the Polish cause; though the national 
consciousness of the Polish-speaking inhabitants of Upper Silesia as well 
as of West and even East Prussia was growing throughout the nineteenth 
century. In the Prussian National Assembly of 1848, the thirty-two 
Polish deputies were divided among the German parties of left and centre 
and they did not attempt to form a separate political group. This only 
came after the dissolution of the National Assembly at the end of the 
year and the calling of a new parliament in February 1849. The first 
volume of the hitherto unpublished minutes of the private meetings of 
the Polish Circle, issued by the Poznan Society of the Friends of Learning 
under the title Protokoly Posiedzen Kola Polskiego w Berlinie (Poznan: 
Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1956), covers three separate parlia- 
ments: spring 1849, 1849-50 and 1850-51. The present volume has 
been admirably edited by Dr. Zdzislaw Grot who contributes a lengthy 
Introduction, and it maintains the high standard of scholarship set by 
other recent publications of Polish source materials. The Polish Circle 
during the period was dominated by its conservative, Catholic, land- 
owning members; middle-class Liberals were in a minority and its most 
radical member, Jakub Krotowski, was to resign his seat after a short 
while, convinced of his inability to achieve anything of value; while the 
handful of peasant members were both inarticulate and ineffectual. For 
the most part the Circle confined itself to defending the use of the Polish 
language in the administration, the law courts and the schools, and to 
safeguarding the existence of the Grand Duchy as a semi-autonomous 
unit against attempts to incorporate it into the German Union. In the 
latter instance the Circle based its case on the Treaty of Vienna as well as 
on royal declarations, Krotowski alone standing for a more independent 
position. The Polish group lacked any outstanding parliamentarians. 
Conservative politically and cautious in the extreme, its leaders were 
anxious to come to an understanding with the Prussian Government. 
On at least two occasions they were to exercise a direct influence on the 
course of German history—in each case in favour of the Government. 
By their decision in January 1850 to abstain from voting they contributed 
decisively to ‘ic inclusion in the new constitution of a House of Lords, 
which, as a bulwark of the Junker class, was opposed by the parliamentary 
left. Again a year later, by a similar policy of abstention, they brought 
about the defeat of the vote of no confidence in the Government of 
Manteuffel after the Olomouc agreement. As these minutes bring out 
clearly, the Circle achieved little success either in its efforts on behalf of 
its fellow-countrymen or through its impact on German politics at large. 

PETER Brock. 
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Volume ii of the minutes of the Volksraad of the Orange Free State 
(Notule van die Volksraad van die Oranje-Vrystaat, Deel ii (1856-7); edited 
by W. B. van der Vyver and J. H. Breytenbach, Cape Town, Cape Times 
Ltd., 1953) is of the same high standard as its predecessor in this series. 
Since the republic was still in its infancy it was inevitable that questions 
of constitutional amendment and the improvement of the administration 
should engage much of the time of the Volksraad. There were, however, 
serious external dangers threatening the republic. Already the border 
farmers were complaining of cattle-thefts by the Basuto, abandoning their 
homes and clamouring for reprisals. But the more immediate threat 
came from the north, when early in 1857 President Pretorius of the 
Transvaal claimed the lands between the Orange and the Vaal rivers in an 
attempt to bring the southern state under his authority. Though he was 
aided by some malcontents, it is clear from the scathing rejoinder of the 
Volksraad that the majority of the burghers desired the Free State to 
continue as an independent republic. There was even less support for 
the ‘ English party’ which sought the restoration of British authority. 
Yet in 1858 the Free State, after a Basuto reverse, turned to both the 
Transvaal and the Cape for help, ready to contemplate union with either. 
One awaits with interest, therefore, the next volume which should make 
it possible to gauge the strength of these movements. Ernet Drus. 


Volume v of the Minutes of the Volksraad of the South African 
Republic (Notule van die Volksraad van die Suid-Afrikaanse Republiek, 
Deel v, 1864-1866: edited by J. H. Breytenbach and D. C. Joubert, 
Cape Town, Cape Times Ltd., 1953) affords a first-hand impression of a 
gloomy period in the history of the republic. The Government had to 
contend with factional strife, the Zulu menace on the south-eastern 
frontier, disturbances in the lawless Zoutpansberg to the north as well 
as Basuto raids across the southern border. Not the least of its problems 
was its chronic poverty, and the president was clearly a very tired and 
harassed man when he addressed the Volksraad on 19 February 1866 
(pp. 452-4). Yet throughout this troubled time the Volksraad main- 
tained its dignified position and the citizens a strong sense of their 
democratic rights. The memorials to the Volksraad furnish abundant 
proof of the intimate connection between the legislators and the public, 
and it is not surprising to note that in June 1865 the president informed 
the Volksraad that the laws passed in the last session had not been 
brought into operation because of objections from ‘het volk’, and 
earnestly advised their amendment. In short, this carefully edited 
volume is a welcome addition to the valuable series which was started 
in 1949. Erne Drus. 


The origins of the American social conscience have been studied so 
often that another book on the subject might seem superfluous. Yet 
Mr. Sidney Fine shows in his new book (Laissez Faire and the General- 
Welfare State: A Study of Conflict in American Thought, 1863-1901 (London: 
Cumberlege, for University of Michigan Press, 1956) that the topic is 
not exhausted. By confining himself to doctrinal discussion, Mr. Fine 
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both gains and loses. He loses because the practical outcome of the 
debates has to be ignored or only briefly alluded to. He cannot, there- 
fore, deal with the problem recently raised by Professor Hofstadter, that 
of the content of agrarian radicalism. Legal quarrels and decisions like 
Munn ». Illinois are not ignored but take place in a kind of theoretical 
vacuum. So do the controversies that raged over ‘sound money ’. 
And this is the more to be regretted that theoretical discussion was not a 
strong point of the debaters, those dealt with by Mr. Fine, those more or 
less ignored. If there was one intellectual leader in the period covered 
by this book, it was Herbert Spencer. He, more than Adam Smith or 
Bastiat, was the prophet. (He was much admired by Justice Holmes, a 
point ignored by Mr. Fine.) The lawyer, taking refuge behind the four- 
teenth amendment, did erect Social Statics into a system of government. 
All this is admirably done, if not in any very original way. The critical 
reaction is described in more novel terms. We have that comic and 
self-righteous figure, Edward Atkinson, with his belief in reformed 
cooking as the solution of the problem of poverty; ‘ socialists of the 
chair’ like Lester Ward and Eley; Christian critics of the individualist 
order like Gladden. Mr. Fine keeps his head among these winds of 
doctrine. What is striking (and justified) is his ability to ignore Marxist 
criticism. The first English edition of Capital was published in America; 
Aveling saw the red dawn in that awakening land. But Marxism 
remained a foreign and indigestible body, even when its vendors adver- 
tised it in English, not German, Russian or Yiddish. More might have 
been made of the influence of the British examples of Fabianism, of the 
promise of ‘ bread and water socialism’, of the prestige of such ‘ advanced’ 
municipal bodies as the corporation of Glasgow, or the educational move- 
ments that led to Ruskin College. Many of the leaders Mr. Fine has 
disinterred are forgotten even by the faithful of the American Socialist 
Party, but they changed the climate of opinion all the same. 
D. W. BroGan. 


Besides the 20,000 or so supporters, or supposed supporters of the 
Commune of 1871, who lost their lives in the fighting or in reprisals and 
summary executions, some 4,643 were subsequently deported to New 
Caledonia and about the same number, who had fled, condemned in 
absentia to deportation or death, which was equivalent to permanent 
enforced exile. The stormy agitation for an amnesty which began 
almost at once but only achieved final success in 1880, is described by 
Miss Jean T. Joughin in The Paris Commune in French Politics, 1871-1880: 
the History of the Amnesty of 1880 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1955, 2 vols.). The greater part of the book is devoted to the 
years 1878-80 when the agitation, under the stimulus of the first group 
of French Marxists, became a major element in French politics. Taking 
up the theme of right-wing propaganda, they identified the Commune 
with Marxism and so at once endowed themselves with an heroic legend 
and martyrs. The actual amnesty was forced through by Gambetta in 
the interests of republican unity. Miss Joughin builds up her story by 
constant citation, mostly from parliamentary debates and the left-wing 
press, into a thorough and minutely detailed narrative. A. COBBAN. 
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Portuguese history knows two D. Pedro Vs: the European sovereign 
and Elelo Mielo Miankanga, African ‘ king of Congo’, who called him- 
self after the king of Portugal because the Portuguese had helped him to 
gain his throne. Arquivos de Angola, second series, xi, nos. 43-44 (Luanda: 
Imprensa Nacional, 1954) has some slight relevance for the first because 
it celebrates the centenary of the Angola orphanage which bears his name. 
But because it touches on events in the scramble for Africa with which 
the African D. Pedro V was concerned, Arquivos de Angola, nos. 45-46 
(ibid. 1954) has much greater interest for European historians. It com- 
memorates the centenary of the birth of Anténio Barroso in a selection 
of documents from the archives of the Government and Archdiocese of 
Angola for 1880-9 when Barroso became the Superior of the Catholic 
Congo Mission and a missionario politico with an eye on parts of Portugal’s 
ancient Congo sphere which were threatened by Belgian, British and 
German manoeuvres. Documents Lxv, Lxv A-B and LxxiI concern the 
African D. Pedro’s protests against H. M. Stanley’s activities amongst 
chiefs of his area; Lxxvit1 records some of the ‘ king’s ’ reactions to the 
1885 Berlin Conference. Further Portuguese protests appear in LxxIv, 
a complaint over payment of carriers in a German expedition—copy to 
Prince Bismarck. Barroso’s attention to Portuguese interests, which is 
well summed up in Lxxxrx, appears throughout. If such aspects of the 
career of this Portuguese Lavigerie will make their main appeal to diplo- 
matic historians, other missionary documents are valuable for historians 
with an interest in ‘ culture contact’. xLt A-B, for example, illustrates 
the African’s interest in baptism as a social rather than a spiritual advance- 
ment, when the African D. Pedro asks if it can be administered to those 
without doctrinal knowledge. Elsewhere (¢.g. LXxxI, LXXXIx) concern is 
shown with the opulentos missionarios protestantes, British and American, 
some of whom preceded Barroso, and it is claimed that their propaganda 
was more political than religious—a complaint of colonial Governments 
against less orthodox missions from the Indian days of William Carey to 
the recent Pacific ‘cargo cults’. If such documents had been edited 
with an eye on non-Portuguese sources, a reference would perhaps have 
been made to the other side of the question: Barroso’s position which 
led him ‘ sometimes into actions for which it is difficult to find an excuse ’; 
and the African D. Pedro’s conflict of loyalties between the Portuguese, 
his secular overlords, who gave him his throne and the British Baptists 
with their vernacular teaching and greater liberality (W. Holman Bentley, 
Pioneering on the Congo, i (London, 1900), 373-81, etc.). The volume 
concludes with four of Barroso’s published articles, the last of which, 
O Congo, Seu Passado, Presente E Futuro (1889) is a tribute to the best in 
Portuguese colonization which might well be referred to certain British 
Central Africans who for so long have equated all that is bad with 
* Portuguese ’. GEORGE SHEPPERSON. 


In a thesis entitled ‘Onderwys en Onderwysbeleid in die Suid- 
Afrikaanse Republiek onder Dr. S. J. du Toit en Dr. N. Mansvelt, 
1881-1900’ published in The Archives Year Book for South African History, 
1952, vol. i (Cape Town: Government Printer), Dr. J. Ploeger describes 
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the educational policy of the Transvaal Government in the crucial period 
between the successful revolt against colonial status and the outbreak of 
the Anglo-Boer war. His study reveals clearly the strength of republican 
sentiment and the deep fear of outside influences which might undermine 
the state. Hence, though the main attack was on the English language 
and connection, there was also a growing opposition to the employment 
of ‘ Hollander’ officials. Perhaps one of the most interesting sections 
of this thesis is that dealing with the protests of certain Afrikaners 
against the neglect of English in state schools. It appears that the 
demand for improved facilities continued even after the Jameson Raid 
had greatly stimulated local patriotism. There is undoubtedly some 
good material in this book, which illuminates republican sentiment, but 
there has been a failure to convey the broader political issues and the 
description of Joseph Chamberlain as English prime minister (p. 175) 
does not remove doubts about the writer’s mastery of the general history 
of the period. This work suffers also from an excess of petty detail 
which obscures the main themes. Erne. Drus. 


In 1900 R. M. Easley founded the National Civic Federation to bring 
workers and employers together to consider all the issues which were 
contributing to social tension. The N.C.F. was much more important 
than its mere numbers or achievements would suggest, because it became 
a symbol. For Gompers, Mitchell and the conservative leadership of 
the A. F. of L. it represented recognition of the unions’ right to exist 
and to bargain—a great achievement. To Debs and all the Left it was 
the final proof that these men accepted the capitalist system as inherently 
sound and full of promise and agreed to work with rather than against 
the employers. So far it seems clear that both claims were correct, but 
the Left raised further questions which should also occur to any historian 
of the Federation. Why did the employers enter and finance such an 
organization? Was there a tacit agreement that if the unions of the 
skilled minority were allowed to exist, the A. F. of L. would make no 
attempt to organize the rank and file? Why did the N.C.F. concentrate 
on industrial arbitration between 1900 and 1906 when union membership 
was booming, when the ratio of successful strikes rose from 1 to 1 to 
7 to 1, and stop directly union membership and vigour declined? How 
could the labour members claim that the employers’ attitudes were being 
changed when these men in many cases reverted to anti-union policies 
after 1906? The material for an analysis of the N.C.F. exists in pro- 
fusion. The entire files of the Federation are in the New York Public 
Library and the voluminous correspondence of Easley with Gompers 
and Mitchell is available in the archives of the A. F. of L. and of the 
Catholic University of America. Miss Marguerite Green has made a 
thorough use of these sources in The National Civic Federation and the 
American Labor Movement, 1900-1925 (Washington: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1956), but the result has been a somewhat lengthy and 
blurred narrative. Instead of a rigorous examination of these problems 
with figures of union membership, of strikes, of their cost to employers, 
of the number of N.C.F. owners operating trade agreements, later 
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breaking them and so on, Miss Green identifies herself too closely with 
Easley’s point of view and drifts from one topic to the next going no 
deeper in her answers than quotations from letters by Gompers or 
Easley. The other aspect of the Federation which is not fully examined 
is its relations to the reform movements of the period. Its history is a 
perfect illustration of the general development outlined by Professor 
Hofstadter. Essentially the N.C.F. was part of the middle-class response 
to the crisis of the 1890s, and for this reason concentrated for its first 
years on the labour : capital clash—to be solved on optimistic ‘ America- 
can-do-it’ lines. As this faded the same men became caught up in the 
middle-class criticism of overpowerful wealth—to be solved on New 
Nationalist lines. And when, after 1916, they felt these needs (psycho- 
logical as much as economic) had been met, there was nothing left but 
‘ America-can-do-it’ nationalism and the Federation became a propa- 
ganda agency first against anti-war elements and then against Reds in the 
19208, declining into insignificance as the men of the 1890s retired and 
died. Joxnn P. MACKINTOSH. 


Mr. Byrum E. Carter’s book, The Office of Prime Minister (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1956), was written in the United States with the help 
of a grant from the Graduate School of Indiana University. There are 
some Americanisms, though the statement that Sir Winston Churchill 
‘devoured all of the London press before going to bed’ would have 
looked a little odd in any version of the English language. The initial 
chapter on the historical development of the office of prime minister is 
the kind of thing that Ph.D. candidates write in order to show their 
examiners that they have read the ‘ background literature’. The rest 
of the book is a competent survey of the office during the present century, 
based mainly on political memoirs and blue books. Not much of it is 
new, though there is a useful chapter dealing with the prime minister’s 
public relations, and there is interest in looking at the British constitution 
from the point of view of the prime minister. Internal evidence suggests 
that the book was completed about 1953, but the preface is dated 1955 
and there is an Appendix referring to the appointment of Sir Anthony 
Eden. Another Appendix gives the ministerial posts held by his twelve 
immediate predecessors before their appointment to the office of prime 
minister, thus enabling a contrast with the president of the United States 
to be drawn. There is no bibliography, but an ample apparatus of 
footnotes. The index is in several respects unsatisfactory: ¢.g. under 
“prime minister’ sixteen entries are inserted under ‘ and’ (for instance, 
‘and foreign affairs ’). Ivor JENNINGS. 


The third in the useful series of papers published under the auspices 
of the Institute of Commonwealth Studies is Mr. J. D. B. Miller’s Richard 
Jebb and the Problem of Empire (London: The Athlone Press, 1956). 
Imperial issues have rarely attracted general attention in British politics, 
and it was both the fortune and misfortune of Richard Jebb that he should 
rise rapidly to prominence in a period when the future of the empire, 
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brought into question by the Boer war, tariff reform and foreign rivalry, 
was a matter of public concern. Studies in Colonial Nationalism, published 
in 1905 when Jebb was only thirty-one, placed him in the first rank of 
imperial publicists, and together with The Imperial Conference which ap- 
peared six years later, assured him of a permanent place in the history of 
the growth of the Commonwealth. But this, unfortunately, was far less 
than Jebb desired. The Round Table group, whom Jebb initially 
welcomed as allies but soon differed with on the question of a unified 
defence organization, rapidly assumed the lead in imperial thinking. 
Although Jebb continued to urge his views in the years between the 
world wars his influence rapidly waned, and his death, in 1953, occurred 
long after the departure of his public reputation. The man who had 
done much to encourage discussion of imperial problems became in his 
later years ‘a member of the Bench and the County Council, and served 
on the local Board of Guardians and on bodies connected with water 
supply and electricity’. Disgruntlement and frustration, which set in 
as early as 1910, when he was heavily defeated as the tariff reform can- 
didate for East Marylebone, made him attribute his failure to ‘ influence ’ 
and to flirt with Fascism and Social Credit as methods of ridding British 
politics from the monsters of ‘ Finance’ and ‘ Bolshevism’. Mr. Miller 
has naturally emphasized the earlier phase of Jebb’s activities. He has 
received access to Jebb’s papers, but these do not appear to have provided 
much important material. He is careful, however, not to attribute more 
importance to his subject than was the case; although by no means of 
opinion that Jebb was always wrong in his differences with Curtis, he is 
clear and concise in his discussion of the limitations of his standpoint. 
Jebb’s main importance was to draw attention, at precisely the necessary 
moment, to the rise of colonial nationalism and make imaginative 
suggestions for its unification within a commonwealth structure. But 
this colonial nationalism was bounded by the ‘ white dominions’. He 
did not envisage the rise of Indian or African nationalism. Nor did he 
welcome the establishment of the League of Nations. His writings 
between the wars indicate the rapidity with which, for good or ill, he 
lost contact with the direction of events. It is, Mr. Miller considers, the 
prophetic element in Jebb that is of most interest, and it is true that many 
of his proposals have been adopted, though excluding the factor which 
he considered essential to an imperial organization: economic unity. 
This brief study would be a welcome preface to a broader survey of 
imperial ideas in the years preceding 1914, and Mr. Miller has shown that 
he is well fitted to undertake this. PereR MARSHALL. 


Mrs. Jane Degras, who has already edited three volumes of documents 
on Soviet foreign policy, has now embarked on the useful task of making 
the extant records of the development of the Comintern available to 
English students. Volume i of The Communist International 1919-1943, 
Documents (London: Oxford University Press, for the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1956), deals only with the first three years (1919- 
22); the material is abundant although, as usual with Soviet documenta- 
tion, personal correspondence, whether derived from official sources or 
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memoirs, is hard to come by. The period, which covered the years of 
Lenin’s active interest, was one in which discussion was reasonably free; 
the various stages in the violent fluctuations of the International’s plans 
and aspirations correspond broadly with the four annual congresses held 
during these years, and the documents associated with each of these form 
the basis of Mrs. Degras’s selection. There is also a representative group 
of pronouncements on current international politics, which are generally 
shrewd and well-informed; and a further and smaller group of Comintern 
pronouncements which are ‘ usually ill-informed and often repetitive’ 
about events within the Labour Movement. Letters to and resolutions 
on the national Communist parties form a further (very small) group, and 
finally, there are a few documents (including everything of importance) 
on the internal organization of the International. In all some forty 
sources have been drawn on, and the selection is judicious and repre- 
sentative; ample introductory notes are included, giving just the right 
amount of concise and informed comment. The volume is an excellent 
beginning to what promises to be the standard source book for Western 
students of the Comintern. W. N. MED.Icorr. 


Carl Becker: On History and the Climate of Opinion (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1956) by Mrs. Charlotte 
W. Smith was begun as a dissertation on American historiography and 
was not intended to include the story of Becker’s life. In the event 
Mrs. Smith has done better than she promised. A doctoral thesis has 
been turned into a remarkably sensitive and able book, brief, lucid and 
well written; and biography has been added to criticism. Thus 
the title hardly does justice to the contents. What might be suspected of 
being another immature and mechanical summary of the writings of a 
master is on the contrary a felicitous portrait of an engaging and dis- 
tinguished mind. H. Hare BEtxor. 


The Yalta conference of February 1945 has become a focus of political 
discussion among American publicists who see it as the great turning- 
point in recent United States foreign policy—as the culmination of the 
war-time alliance and the beginning of the main post-war trends. The 
Meaning of Yalta (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1956), 
edited by John L. Snell, is a sober and exhaustive study of the history of 
the conference and its international antecedents and significance, based 
on papers read by three American historians, Professors J. L. Snell, 
C. F. Delzell, and G. A. Lensen, to a conference of the Southern Historical 
Association in 1955. Three other contributions came from Mr. Forrest 
C. Pogue. In spite of this multiple authorship the papers have been 
satisfactorily combined into a single study, whose chief claim to novelty 
lies in its use of the State Department’s Yalta papers and some other 
material that has been recently made available to historians. Perhaps 
the writers tend to see their problems rather too exclusively through 
American eyes, and at the same time to draw too great a contrast between 
British and Russian preoccupation with their own security on the one 
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hand, and Roosevelt’s hopes ‘not for conquest but for the prize of 
international peace which had eluded Woodrow Wilson’ on the other. 
The book ends with a qualified defence of Roosevelt’s decisions against 
the accusations of his later critics, and it is still more a defence of his 
advisers against the charge of having misled him ‘ into making wrongful 
concessions to the Russians’. But it is also admitted that his bargain 
with Stalin over the Far East ‘ is hard to reconcile with Wilsonian ideals ’ 
or ‘ with the spirit of the Atlantic Charter and the Cairo Declaration ’. 
The problem of Yalta, which remains after we have admitted that Stalin 
would in all likelihood have got what he wanted in any circumstances, is 
probably to be found in Anglo-American rather than in American- 
Russian relations: in the strange mood of his last months Roosevelt 
thought that the Russians might be easier to handle in the post-war years 
than the British. This White House deviationism may have meant little 
more than that he was growing tired of Winston Churchill and the 
friendly tensions of Anglo-American collaboration; its full impact on 
the international situation of 1945 has not, however, been fully explored. 
W. N. MED.Icorr. 


In the first volume of his memoirs, Year of Decision 1945 (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1955), ex-President Harry S. Truman tells his 
story so well that the reader soon identifies himself with an adventure 
which (in most cases) he could not possibly share. The early days of the 
presidency are described minutely: the unexpected summons to the White 
House on 12 April 1945, the announcement of Roosevelt’s death, the first 
hurried plans, the oath, and then the complete day-to-day routine of the 
first week; after this the perspective lengthens, and almost imperceptibly 
we find ourselves borne forward with the president on the full tide of 
world affairs. The most graphic chapters are those dealing with the 
Potsdam conference, and throughout there are shrewd judgments and 
some important new detail, particularly in the four chapters on the fall 
and surrender of Japan. Nevertheless, this is essentially a self-portrait, 
and it is no criticism of Mr. Truman to remind ourselves that there must 
be severe limits to frankness in political autobiography by one so near 
to the events. While the book will always be a primary source for the 
high politics of the era, its main interest is in Mr. Truman’s abiding sense 
of struggle, and of a struggle not so much to maintain his country’s 
position in the world as to establish his own position at home. Indeed, 
the reader is bound in all charity to ask himself whether this is anything 
more than an ingenious presentation of carefully selected material to prove 
that an inexperienced man trusted his own judgment and yet made all 
the right decisions. The ‘ obvious power of decision ’, which impressed 
Mr. Churchill at Potsdam, is amply demonstrated by the narrative. But 
the sudden call to highest office presented Mr. Truman with more 
than the usual dilemmas of democratic leadership. Like many former 
presidents, he lacked detailed knowledge and direct experiznce of govern- 
ment; he had either to trust his own hunches or surrender to the disguised 
dictatorship of the experts. But he had the additional problem of 
emerging from his immediate predecessor’s mighty shadow, and he had 
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certainly not done so during the period covered by this volume; it was 
commonly said in Washington in 1946 and 1947 that the party machine 
intended to run Roosevelt for a fifth term. The process of self-assertion 
accordingly takes a prominent place in the story, and many triumphs are 
recorded: over the ‘ striped pants boys’ of the State Department, who 
tried to explain the complexities of the Palestine problem (p. 72), over 
Byrnes (‘ more and more, during the fall of 1945, I came to feel that in 
his réle as Secretary of State, Byrnes was beginning to think of himself 
as an Assistant President in full charge of foreign policy ’, p. 487), over 
Ickes (‘ too big for his breeches ’), and even, in one wonderful passage, 
over Molotov, who confessed that he had ‘ never been talked to like that’ 
before. The last episode is the firing of Henry Wallace (p. sor). ‘ Well, 
now he’s out, and the crackpots are having conniption fits. I’m glad 
they are. It convinces me I’m right.’ But was he right? More often 
than not, perhaps: but in this exalted field of memoir writing there are 
peculiar conventions and reticences which have to be respected, and 
questions which the author at least must leave unanswered. We know 
a great deal about the tremendous rivalries and departmental empire- 
building of the Roosevelt era, and of Roosevelt’s tolerance, dominance, 
and manipulation of these rivalries: did Truman, inheriting this inspired 
chaos, mistake it for contempt towards his own authority? Was Byrnes, 
for example, assuming any more freedom to act than had been enjoyed 
by Cordell Hull, or even by Sumner Welles on occasion (as at the Rio 
conference in 1942)? Does Mr. Truman, as he looks back over the 
eventful years, now regret any of the early swift decisions? In the eyes 
of his British colleagues he seems to have established himself very speedily 
as a man of stout heart and good intentions who, nevertheless, erred 
through incomplete understanding of foreign issues, and a fondness for 
the panacea and the snap decision—his Palestine proposals, the Lease- 
Lend decisions, some of his proposals at Potsdam, were not regarded very 
happily in London. The ex-president has too much good sense to 
pronounce the verdict of history on himself; his testimony is an honest 
contribution to the final judgment, which awaits other evidence. 
W. N. MEp.icorr. 


With the two volumes of Documents on International Affairs for 1951 
and 1952 (London: Oxford University Press, for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1954, 1955) this useful series reverts to its normal 
pre-war footing, whereby each volume of documents accompanies an 
annual volume of the Chatham House Survey of International Affairs. ‘The 
editor, Miss Denise Folliot, in a preface to the first volume, remarks that 
critics of the selection rarely ask ‘why was this document included?’ 
but rather ‘why was that document omitted?’ The principle of in- 
clusion is easily defined: no text is included which is not mentioned in 
the Survey. Omissions are due partly to reasons of economy—excessive 
length must be taken into account when considering the size and price of 
volumes—but mainly to ‘ reasons of impossibility’, which apply par- 
ticularly to the majority of countries east of a line from Liibeck to Trieste. 
To this can be added the necessary omission of documents which appear 
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too late to be printed: a considerable class in some cases, and one which 
is not likely to diminish as long as Chatham House believes in the earliest 
possible publication after the events (this clearly constitutes a case for 
some delay). The result of these conditions is a certain lop-sidedness, 
although the limited availability of documents from the Communist bloc 
still leaves a sufficient stream of material from the Western world to fill 
these massive volumes. Within these limits the selection is well made 
and a wide range of sources has been tapped. To balance the compara- 
tively meagre documentation from the Russian side there is ample 
material on the North Atlantic Alliance, N.A.T.O., the Western Union, 
and Germany. If this results in a certain lack of dialectical tension, we 
are amply compensated by the excellent selection of material on the 
Persian oil dispute. At the end of 1952 Dr. Musaddiq is still biting off 
his own nose with remarkable agility, while Great Britain offers him 
generous compensation for self-restraint. The Korean War is still the 
major international crisis in these two years, although the long-drawn-out 
discussions of a cease fire and armistice now point to an eventual settle- 
ment; in Egypt, the Maghrib, and South-East Asia the challenge to the 
Western Powers has still not reached a climax or a solution. The two 
volumes are a worthy addition to an established work of reference. 
W. N. Mepuicorr. 


At first sight a reader might incline to be critical of the editorship of 
Essays presented to Sir Lewis Namier, edited by Richard Pares and A. J. P. 
Taylor (London: Macmillan, 1956), noting in it certain irregularities and 
disparities which might seem to suggest a lack of unity and a vagueness 
of purpose. The shortest essay occupies 10 pages: there is one running 
to 58, another to 48, a third to 43. But the disparity goes deeper than 
this. It can be illustrated by the contrast between the short essays on 
* A Wine-Merchant’s Letter-Book’ by Sir James Fergusson of Kilkerran 
and on ‘ Horace Walpole, Antiquary’ by Mr. Wilmarth Lewis and such 
a monumental contribution as ‘ “‘ Russia and Europe” as a Theme of 
Russian History’ by Mr. E. H. Carr or Dr. Bolsover’s review of 
Russian foreign policy from 1815 to 1914. Such criticism can only be 
short-lived. Whether by accident or design, the editors have succeeded 
in mirroring Sir Lewis’s work, his interests and his technique. That 
they have also collected a number of essays valuable in themselves is not 
the most relevant point, although Mr. Trevor-Roper on ‘ Oliver Cromwell 
and his Parliaments’ in effect explains why the system of government 
which Sir Lewis depicted in his earlier books was essential and Miss 
Kemp and Professor Hughes provide admirably neat and useful con- 
tributions to constitutional history. The relevant point is that which 
the editors make in their preface, that Sir Lewis ‘ uses the microscope at 
one moment and the telescope at the next—both with equal effect ’. 
‘ Namierization’ is a hideous word enshrining a repellent idea. What 
Sir Lewis has taught us (and how much we needed the lesson!) was to 
build up to any height we liked so long as we made sure of our first, 
humdrum foundations: to remember that politics rested on the interests 
of earth-bound men, squires whose membership of parliament was 
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hardly more than a consequence of their social position, merchants who 
wanted some preferential treatment for the benefit of their businesses. 
We learned to leave no stone unturned, without being inveigled into the 
belief that every stone would be worth turning. We learned that there 
was not one water-tight compartment labelled ‘ political history’; a 
second labelled ‘ social history’; a third ‘ national’ and a fourth ‘ inter- 
national history’. There might, especially in more recent days, be 
currents which appeared to sweep individual interests aside, but these 
currents, on analysis, were seen to receive the flow of individual idio- 
syncracies, courage and cowardice. Sir Lewis’s contribution to historical 
studies has not been an initial differentiation between what is important 
and what is not important or a juggling with supra-individual entities 
but an unfaltering curiosity and a steady, consistent standard of judgment. 
It is hardly for a reviewer to interrogate editors, to enquire how far they 
sought among possible subjects the great or the small or left the choice 
open between analysis and narrative. The outcome, in this book, is 
much more satisfactory, both as a tribute to Sir Lewis and a contribution 
to knowledge, than it would have been if they had forced their contri- 
butors into a more rigid pattern. W. L. Burn. 


After each of the pre-war International Congresses of Historical 
Sciences the papers read at them by Polish scholars were published in 
French in special volumes. This tradition has been revived this year 
with the publication of La Pologne au X® congrés international des sciences 
historiques 2 Rome (Warsaw: Académie Polonaise des Sciences, Institut 
d’Histoire, 1955). The scholarly paper of A. Vetulani on some of the 
problems raised by Gratian’s Decretum is the only contribution not 
specifically connected with Polish history. This article may help to 
reconstruct the original text of the Decretum and it contains a useful 
discussion of the date of Gratian’s work and of his earliest commentators. 
Vetulani uses a twelfth-century manuscript of Italian provenance (now 
at Danzig) which contains an abridgement of the Decretum possibly 
based on an earlier text than the versions available in the other known 
manuscripts. The articles devoted to Polish history all deal with 
important problems, and together they provide a good introduction to 
the historical work done in Poland since 1945. The concluding article 
by B. Lesnodorski is specifically devoted to the review of the main 
activities and achievements of the Polish historians during the last 
decade. An impressive amount of work has been done or is in progress. 
But much of it, like most of the studies in this volume, has been markedly 
influenced by current political preoccupations. One of the most im- 
portant achievements of the Polish scholars since the war has been the 
vast programme of excavations designed to increase our knowledge of 
the origins of the Polish state. A. Gieysztor, who is in charge of this 
work, provides here an authoritative survey of the results achieved so 
far. Several fortified sites going back to the eighth century or even 
earlier had been excavated and they are proving particularly numerous in 
the region of Great Poland (Wielkopolska), the core of the later state. 
Suburbia of craftsmen were attached to some of these forts from an.early 
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dai: and the wealth of objects found on some of the more important 
sites reveals a richer society than has been hitherto suspected. The 
discovery of a ninth-century castle at Gniezno, the first Polish capital, 
and the uncovering of the tenth-century city of Breslau are of special 
importance. An interesting article of K. Manteuffel on the activity of 
the Cistercians in East Prussia and the Baltic countries in the early 
thirteenth century may modify some of the accepted views on the origins 
of the states created by the military orders in those regions. These 
states undermined the importance of the earlier Cistercian missions. 
The causes of the deterioration in the position of the Polish peasantry 
after the fifteenth century and of the spread of the ‘new serfdom’, 
involving heavy labour services, are discussed both by K. Tymieniecki, 
one of the most distinguished Polish historians, and by M. Malowist. 
It is argued that the increases in the export of Polish corn to western 
Europe probably aggravated but did not originate this development. 
The volume also includes papers on social and political ideas in sixteenth- 
century Poland (S. Arnold), Polish culture in the later eighteenth century 
(B. Lesnodorski), the international significance of the Polish struggles 
for independence in the nineteenth century (S. Kieniewicz and H. 
Jabloriski) and social changes in the Russian part of Poland in the same 
period, with special stress on the development of the working class 
(W. Kula and N. Gasiorowska). BE. B. Frype. 


The Bibliography of Polish History for the year 1949 (Bibliografia 
Historii Polskiej za Rok 1949, ed. J. Baumgart, Wroclaw-Krakow: 
Polskie Towarzystwo Historyczne, 1954) does not differ much in arrange- 
ment from the preceding volume for 1948.1 It includes both books and 
articles, noting reviews in both Polish and foreign periodicals and 
indicating translations and summaries in foreign languages. More 
reviews in foreign periodicals might have been noted. It is also to be 
regretted that the editor has decided, for reasons of space, to omit purely 
descriptive archaeological reports. But this is a most useful publication. 

E. B. Frype. 


Povl Bagge is the principal editor of Excerpta Historica Nordica 
(Copenhager:: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1955), the first volume of which 
is the subject of this notice. It is published under the auspices of the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences, and will be printed every 
two years. The purpose of the publication is to make available to non- 
Scandinavian readers short summaries in English, French, or German 
of the more important recent historical works in the Danish, Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Finnish languages. Most of the summaries in this volume 
are in English, and they are for the most part provided by the author of 
the original work. If not, they are written by the editor or by a member 
of the editorial committee. The titles of Scandinavian works which 
have been summarized elsewhere in one of the three languages listed 
above are given, and a reference is made to the summary. It can be said 


1 Ante, lxix, 176. 
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at once that historians interested in Scandinavia will find here a useful 
bibliography. Judging from the fact that many Scandinavian historians 
add to their publications a summary in English, French or German of 
the views expressed therein, this periodical will help to satisfy a need 
long felt by them: that of bringing their work to the attention of his- 
torians unfamiliar with the northern languages. One wonders, however, 
whether the periodical in its present form will arouse much interest. It 
contains virtually no critical comment, and fails thereby to give a true 
impression of the vitality of Scandinavian historical scholarship. An 
indication as to how this might be remedied is provided by the Swedish 
and Finnish sections. They are prefaced by a general survey in English 
of current historiography in those countries. This practice might well 
be extended to the Danish and Norwegian sections; and the scope of 
such surveys might be broadened to include a discussion of current 
controversies and to attempt some evaluation of recent historical work. 
A word might also be said about the lack of an index. True, the division 
of the periodical into four sections, one for each Scandinavian country, 
and the listing of works within each section according to the chronolo- 
gical principle is a convenient arrangement; but the addition of author 
and subject indices would be most helpful to the reader. A. N. Ryan. 


Many a bibliography, like Topsy, just grows and must be considered 
with reference to its origin. Maritime and Naval History: An Annotated 
Bibliography (Mystic, Connecticut: The Marine Historical Association, 
1955) by Professor R. G. Albion is a revised and enlarged edition (in 
mimeograph) of what was originally a private adjunct of courses at 
Harvard. For better and worse it bears marks of this circumstance. 
It comes, in response to a public demand, out of the ripe teaching ex- 
perience of a recognized authority and so deserves confidence and 
gratitude. In scope and plan it is stamped with a properly catholic 
conception of ‘ oceanic’ history. Commerce receives more pages than 
navies, and beside the accepted topics there are appetizing sections on 
such matters as port facilities, fisheries and whaling, passengers and 
immigration, the commodities of commerce (from coal to spices), 
business methods, and aviation. But not unnaturally the compiler has 
allowed some of his proportions to be governed by his own nationality: 
less than a score of books on British seaports, for instance, to compare 
with over a hundred on American; a section on Lists of Ships and Men 
which is almost exclusively American; and vastly more on World War II 
than World War I. If it is a salutary shock to find merchant steam 
obtaining twice the space given to sailing ships, and naval history since 
1815 allotted the same weight (and twice as many titles) as the whole of 
naval history before the nineteenth century, English historians will miss 
some things of proven usefulness for earlier periods, especially contem- 
porary histories, collections of voyages, and technical manuals of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Publications of the Navy Records 
Society are lumped together as single entries where an indication of 
individual value would be worth more than lines of chatty commentary 
on some other items. The Hakluyt Society is less fortunate still in 
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having all its volumes mentioned in four lines of the section on explora- 
tion—as if they were not sometimes more relevant to colonization. 
These, like the sections on maritime science and law, are best regarded 
as token sections only; they omit the entire work of Professors Taylor, 
Blake, Rich, and others. A whole range of appropriate material is 
overlooked in the shape of diplomatic history. The list of official 
publications excludes the Calendars of Treasury Books and Papers and the 
Historical .Manuscripts Commission. Nor is any attempt made to 
include guides to public archives. The charitable rule which confines 
the work to books in English might have been suspended with advantage 
when it comes to foreign navies, even if room could not be found for 
articles (as it happily is for some manuscript theses). Without undue 
pedantry one feels some disappointment with finish as well as balance. 
Places of publication are never stated and there are some mistakes of 
detail: thus Parkman’s entire classic is given only the title of its first 
volume (p. 30), Dr. Sutherland’s William Braund becomes ‘ Brainard’ 
(p. 76), and names of authors are occasionally misspelt. The annotation, 
though full of good advice, sometimes fails to give a warning where one 
is needed and now and then positively misleads—as to say that Parlia- 
mentary Journals ‘ are only of concern if one is tracing the course of a 
particular measure’ (p. 5). Some entries are oddly placed, too; more 
cross-referencing would have improved the bibliography. Such short- 
comings, however, are curable in the further editions which it seems 
reasonable to expect. Meanwhile, veterans cannot fail to profit from 
its 1800 items and for beginners it will be a godsend. It is very 
moderately priced. J. S. BRoMuEy. 


Suomen Historiallinen Bibliografia 1926-1950, vol. i (Helsinki, 1955), 
which is now issued under the auspices of the Finnish Historical Society, 
and edited by J. Vallinkoski and Henrik Schaumann, is the first volume 
(of a projected two) of a bibliography of writings on Finnish history in 
the years 1926 to 1950, and forms the sequel to an earlier bibliography 
for the years 1901-25. The present volume runs to nearly 12,000 items; 
and that which is to follow it may be expected to contain about as many, 
together with an index to the whole. The work is thus planned on a 
generous scale; it deals (as perhaps was inevitable) with Finnish history 
up to so recent a date as 1945; and it includes items of a more specialized 
nature than normally find their way into Writings on British History: the 
English bibliographer may well envy the resources which make possible 
the inclusion of whole sections on dairying techniques, insurance, 
hunting, feminism (both general and local), fire-fighting services, philo- 
logy, forestry, youth movements, and dog-breeding—to name only a 
selection. The classification seems at times perhaps over-elaborate; and 
it is not clear, for instance, why warfare in the Middle Ages should be 
detached from the general section allotted to military history. The book 
might with advantage have had many more cross-references: to take a 
single instance, one chapter of a co-operative work is listed as no. 1083, 
but only patient research discovers—as no. 11721, 600 pages later—the 
full details of the book in which it appears. The long connexion of 
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Finland with Sweden raises awkward problems for the editors: it is 
difficult to know how much of general Swedish history to admit. At 
times the selection appears capricious: Swedish items of minor impor- 
tance are listed, while a number of major Swedish works, certainly relevant 
to Finnish history, are not. The details of the contents of polygraphic 
works are sometimes admirably full, at others less satisfactory; and the 
same is true in regard to reviews of the more important books: it is 
curious, for instance, that no review is mentioned of von Bonsdorff’s 
four-volume biography of G. M. Armfelt (no. 2153). Misprints seem 
to be very few; though ‘ Graurers’ appears for Grauers in no. 2676, 
and ‘ Schotwell’ for Shotwell in no. 9456. In the absence of the indis- 
pensable index (deferred to vol. ii) it is not at present very easy to use 
this book; and the task is made no simpler by the fact that the editors 
have been compelled to lighten their load by referring the reader, for 
various sections, to a number of special bibliographies already published. 
But despite these minor reservations it will clearly be an indispensable 
tool, even to those who (like the present reviewer) have no Finnish; 
for the Introduction, table of contents, and section-headings are given 
in Swedish and French, as well as in Finnish; and the editors are careful 
to record all instances where Finnish books are provided by their authors 
with summaries in another language (usually Swedish or German). The 
worker on Swedish history, in particular, is likely to find much material 
in Swedish which might otherwise have escaped his attention; and will 
certainly look forward with impatience to the appearance of the second 
volume. MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


The Department of Archives at Leicester has published a handlist to 
The Records ef the Corporation of Leicester (Leicester: Museum and Art 
Gallery, 1956) with an introductory note by Mrs. A. M. Woodcock, the 
former archivist. The wealth of the Leicester borough records is 
generally known through the four published volumes (covering the 
period 1103—1688) associated with the names of Miss Mary Bateson and 
Miss Helen Stocks. But these volumes were not intended to be cata- 
logues of the records, and they became increasingly selective as the bulk 
of the records increased. Moreover, they did not go beyond the year 
1688. This handlist ‘attempts to remedy the outstanding lack of a class 
list of the records and to present them in their archive groups, as far as 
this is now possible’. It covers the entire period of the old corporation 
down to 1835. The six sections of the handlist cover respectively the 
charters and grants of privilege; administrative and working papers; 
fiscal records; courts and legal records; gild records; and finally a note 
on the old town library. The quality of this guide is vouched for by 
the name of the editor: it should be in every library. W.G. Hoskrns. 
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